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Thb object of the present edition of Mabttn'8 Bucolicb 
and Geobgicks of Viboil being to combine cheapness 
with utility, it has been deemed necessary to omit or 
curtail the numerous quotations from ancient authors, 
which have been mserted at great length in the fonner 
editions : those only are retained which appeared eseential 
to the clear understanding of the author. 

The expression, **/ have transhted it,** occurs fre- 
quently in the notes; in order to explain which» it is 
necessary to state that the editor has published the same 
edition with a translation, for the use of those who may 
require more assistance than can be obtained from the 
notes. A vocabulary of such words as are used by Virgil 
in a peculiar sense, is added by way of Appendix. 



OxFOBD« Mabch, 1829. 



P. VIRGILU MARONIS 



BUCOLICORUM 

ECLOGA PRIMA. 



TITYRUS. 

Melib(eu8, Tityrus. 
Mel, TITYRE, tu patulæ recubans sub tegmine fagi 



Tityre, tu patulæ, &c.] After 
the battle of Philippi, wherein 
Brutus and Cassius were over- 
thrown by Augustus Cæsar and 
Mark Anthony, in the year of 
Rome 712, Augustus retumed 
to Italy, in order to reward the 
soldiers, by dividing among them 
the lands belonging to several 
cities. But these not bemg suf- 
ficient to satisfy the avarice of 
the soldiers, they frequently 
transgressed the bounds as- 
signed them, and seized on the 
lands belonging to the neigh-- 
bouring cities. These injuries 
caused the inhabitants, both old 
and young, to flock in great 
numbers to Rome, to seek for 
redress. "We may gather, from 
a passage in the ninth eclogue, 
that Cremona was one of the 
cities given to the soldiers, and 
.that Mantua, happening to be 
situated near Cremona, the in- 
habitants of that territory were 
iQvolved in the calamity of their 
unhappy neighbours. It is said 



that, amoag the rest, Virgil, 
being dispossessed of his estate, 
went to Rome, where being 
presented to Augustus, he was 
graciouslyreceived, andrestored 
to his possessions. It is reason- 
able to think, that some of his 
neighbours, if not all, obtained 
the same favour : though the 
commentators seem almost una- 
nimous in representing Virgil 
as the only Mantuan that met 
With such good fortune. This is 
the subject of the first eclogue. 
The poet introduces two shep- 
herds under the feigned names 
of Melibæus and Tityrus ; of 
whom the former represents the 
unhappy Mantuans, and the lat- 
ter those who were restored to 
their estates : or perhaps Tityrus 
may be intended to represent. 
Mantua, and Melibæus Cre- 
mona. Melibæus begins the 
dialogue with setting forth the 
miseries of himself and his 
neighbours. 

Tityre.'] La Cerda produces 
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Sylvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena; 
Nos patriæ fines, et dulda linquimus arva ; 
Nos patriam fugimus : tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas. 



three reasons, -why the name of 
Tityrus might be applied to an 
Italian Shepherd : 1. Because 
the poet imitated Theocritus, 
who gave that name to a Shep- 
herd in the third Idyllium. 2. 
Because a pipe made of reeds 
was called Tityrinus in Italy. 
3. A Shepherd might be properly 
so called, as the word signifies 
dancing, — an exercise much in 
use among shepherds. To these 
he adds a fourth reason; that 
Tityrus signifies a goat in tlje 
African language, whence the 
name has been ascribed to those 
who feed them. He concludes 
with observing, that Servius 
only says that the greater he- 
goats are called by the name of 
Tityrus among the Laconians. 
I believe the first reason is the 
true one; and that Virgil had 
no farther meaning than to bor- 
row the name of a shepherd 
from Theocritus. 

I have already said, that the 
commentators generally agree, 
that the poet intended to de- 
scribe himself under the feigned 
name of Tityrus. But to this 
opinion I think some material 
objections may be opposed. The 
poet represents his Tityrus as 
an old man. In ver. 29, he 
mentions his beard being grey. 
In ver. 47, Melibæus expressly 
calls Tityrus an old man, fertu* 
nate senex, which words are re- 
peated in ver. 62. Now Virgil 
could not call himself an old 
man, being under thirty when 



he wrote this eclogue, in which 
he calls Augustus juvenis, who 
was but seven years younger 
than himself : and at the end of 
the Georgicks he tells us ex- 
pressly that he wrote it in his 
youth. 

Fagi.] La Cerda contends, 
that the fagus is not a beech, 
but a sort of oak or escuLus; and 
quotes several authorities to 
support his opinion. This mis- 
take has arisen from an imagin- 
ation that the fagus is the same 
with the (^riyog of the Greek wri- 
ters, which is, indeed, a sort of 
oak. But the description which 
Pliny gives of the fagus, caa 
agree with no other tree than 
that which we call a beech. 
" Fagi glans nuclei similis, tri- 
angula cute includitur. Folium 
tenue, ac levissimum, populo 
simile." 

Meditaris avena."] This verb, 
in its application to a musical 
instrument» means to practise, 
to play the same tune, or part 
of the same tune, over and over. 
" The musical instruments used 
by shepherds were at first made 
of oat and wheat-straw; then 
of reeds, and hoUow pipes of 
box ; afterwards of the leg 
bones of cranes, horns of ani- 
mals, metals, &c. Hence they 
are called avena, stipula, cala- 
miis, arundo,Jistula, buxus, tUna, 
eontu, æs, &c." R\iæus, 

Amaryllida.] Those who un- 
derstand this eclogue in an alle- 
gorical sense^wiU have Amaryllis 
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Tit. O Melibæe, deus nobis hæc otia fecit ; 
Namque erit ille mihi eemper deus : illius aram 
Sæpe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus. 
Ille meas errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsum 
Ludere, quæ vellem, calamo permisit agresti. 10 . 

Mel. Non equidem invideo, miror magis: undique tods 
UsqUe adeo turbatur agris. En, ipse capellas 
Frotinus æger ago : hane etkm vix, Tityre, duco. 

to mean Rome. See the note avoid ambiguity, I have trans- 

on ver. 31. lated it to feed at large, which 

Melibæe, &c.] Tityrus in- is the true meaning of the 

forms his neighbour, that his word. 

félicity is derived from a god, Non equidem invideo, &c.] Me- 

complimenting Augustus with libæus, apprehending that Jity- 

that name. rus might imagine he envied his 

Otia.] Servius interprets it good fortune, asmes him that 

security or f elicity. La Cerda he does not, but only wonders at 

will have it to mean liberty. his enjoying peaqe in the midst 

Ruæus renders it quies. Lord of the greatest confusions and 

Lauderdale translates it, this soft disturbances, and concludes with 

retirement; Dryden, these bLesS' enquiring who that god is from 

ings ; and Dr. Trapp, this free- whom his tranquilBty is de- 

dom. In the fifth eclogue, our rived. 

poet uses atia for peace or ease. Duco."] La Cerda would have 

Namque erit ille mihi temper us understand diLco in this place 

d«us.] It was a common opinion ' to mean carrying on the shoul- 

among the ancients, that doing ders. To confirm this interpret 

^ood elevated men to divinity. tation, he quotes several au- 

Tltyrus, therefore, having re- thors, who mention the shep- 

ceived so great a benefit from herd's taking up the sheep on 

Augustus, declares that he shall his shoulders. But all, or most 

always esteem him as a god. If of them, are Christians, and al- 

divine honours had then been lude to the parable of the good 

ascribed to Augustus, the poet Shepherd in the gospel ; which 

would not have mentioned him only shews the frequency of this 

2A a deity peculiar tp himself ; custom. However, not even one 

«rit ille mihi semper deus. of these uses duco to express 

Errare.'} Id ett, paset, says carrying on the shoulders. It 

Servius. It is certain, that by certainly signifies, to lead or 
errare the poet cannot mean to draw. In the first sense, it is 
wander or *rray, in one sense of used in the second Georgick, 
the word, which signifies to go ver. 395, and in the latter sense 
attray, or be lost, T/ierefore, to in many places. 
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Hie inter densas corylos modo namque gemellos, 

Spem gregis, ah ! silice in nuda connixa reliquit. 15 

Sæpe malum hoc nobis, si mens non læva fuisset. 

De cælo tactas memini prædicere quercus : 

Sæpe sinistra cava prædixit ab ilice comix. 

Sed tamen, iste deus qui sit, da, l^tyre, nobis. 

Tit. Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibæe, putavi 20 
Stultus ego huie nostræ similem, quo sæpe solemus 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere fætus. 
Sie eanibus eatulos similes, sie matribus hædos 
Noram : sie parvis componere magna solebam. 
Verum hsdc tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 25 
Quantum lenta solent inter vibuma cupressL 



Lava.] Servius interprets it 
stulta, contraria, 

Urbem, qv4im dicunt, &c.] Ti- 
tyrus, instead of answering di- 
rectly who the deity is, deviates 
with a pastoral simplicity into a 
description of Rome. 

Huie nostræ.'] Mantua, near 
which Virgil was bom. 

Sic eanibus, &c.] "He means 
that Rome diflfers from other 
cities, not only in magnitude, 
but also in kind, being, as it 
were, another world, or a sort 
of heaven, in which he saw the 
god Cæsar. For in comparing a 
whelp to a dog, or a kid to a 
goat, we only express the diflfer- 
ence of magnitude, not of kind. 
But» when we say a lion is big- 
ger than a dog, we express the 
difference of kind, as well as of 
magnitude, as the poet does now 
in speaking of Rome. I thought 
before, says he, that Rome was 
to be compared with other ci- 



ties, just as a kid is to be com- 
pared with its dam : for though 
it was greater, yet I took it to 
be only a city : but now I find, 
that it differs also m kind : for 
it is a mansion of deities. That 
this is his meaning, is plain from 

Quantum lenta solent inter 
vibuma cupressi. 

For the wayfaring-tree is a Iow 
shrab ; but the cypress is a tall 
and stately tree." Servius. 

Lenta vibuma.'] The ri- 

bumum or wayfarinjg-tree is a 
shmb with hending, tough 
branches, which are therefore 
much used in binding faggots. 
The name is derived a viendo, 
which signifies to bind. The. 
ancient writers seem to have 
called any shmb, that was fit 
for this purpose, vibumum : but 
the more modem authors have 
restrained that name to express 
only omwayfaring-tree. 
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Mel. Bt quæ tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi ? 

Tit. Libertas : quæ, sera, tamen respexit inertem ; 
Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat; 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit 30 
Postquam nos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit. 



Et qua tanta, 8bc.] Titynis 
having mentioned Eome, Meli- 
bæus immediately asks him 
-what was the occasion of his 
going thither : to which he an- 
Bwers, that it was liberty,which 
he did not enjoy till he was 
grown old, when Galatea for- 
80ok him, and he gave himself 
Up to Amaryllis. 

Libertas.'] The commentators 
^nerally understand Titynis to 
have been a slave ; because he 
makes mention here of his being 
grown old before he obtained 
his liberty. But it is very plain 
that Virgil does not répresent 
him in any such condition ; for 
he is possessed of iiocks and 
herds ; and has a farm of his 
own; tvu rura manebunt. The 
poet, tKerefore, must mean by 
liberty, either the restitution of 
the lands of Tityrus, or his re- 
leasement from the bondage of 
his parøion for Gralatea. It seems 
to be the latter ; because we 
are told he hari no hopes of li- 
berty, so long as Galatea re- 
tained possession of him. It will 
be objectéd, perhaps, that Tity- 
nis could have no occasion to 
go to Rome to obtain a dismis- 
sion from his affection to a mis- 
tress; and therefore this cannot 
be the liberty here mentioned. 
But to this it may be answered, 
that his having obtained his li- 
berty, by shaking off the yoke 
xst Galatea, was tiie cauae of his 



going to Rome : for during his 
passion for her, he neglected 
his affairs, and lived expensive- 
ly, sending great quantities of 
cattle and cheese to market, 
and yet not being the richer for 
it. 

Candidior postquam, &c.] The 
commentators, who generally 
affirm that Virgil describes him- 
self imder the name of Tit3rrus, 
are much confounded with this 
mention of his beard being grey, 
Virgil being but twenty-eiSht 
years old when he wrote this 
eclogue. They, however, seem 
to think it necessary that some 
one person should be represent- 
ed under the name of Tityrus, 
and thereby lay themselves un- 
der inextricable difficulties in 
explaining their author ; which 
might easily be avoided by al- 
lowing that the poet*s charac-. 
ters are general, and not intend- 
ed to be personal. 

Postquam nos Amaryllis, &cj 
The aliegorical commentators 
fancy that the poet meant Rome 
by Amaryllis, and Mantua by 
Galatea. Ruæus justly rejects 
the aliegorical interpretation for 
the foUowing reasons : 1. As 
the poet has twice mentioned 
Rome expressly, and by its pro- 
per name, in this eclogue, what 
could induce him to call it 
sometimes Rome and sometimes 
Amaryllis? 2. He distinguishes 
Galatea from Mantua also.when 
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Namque, fiatebo^ enim, dum me Ghdatea tenebat, 
Nee spes libertatis erat, nee eura peculi» 
Quamvis multa meis exiret victima septis, 
Pinguis et ingratæ premeretur caseus urbi, 35 
Non xmquam gråvis ære domum mihi dextra redibat. 
Mel. Mirabar, quid mæsta deos, Amarylli, vocares ; 



he says, that whilst he was a 
slave to Galatea, he had no pro- 
fit from the cheeses which he 
made for the unhappy city. 

Peculi.'] It is used for peculii. 
Peculium is commonly under- 
stood to signify the private stock 
which a slave is permitted to 
enjoy, independent of his mas- 
ter. It must be confessed, that 
the word is most frequently 
used in this sense ; but there 
want not instances to prove that 
it also signifies the property of a 
freeman, or, as I understand it 
in the passage now before it, 
gain. Peculium t no doiibt, as 
well as pecunia, \s derived from 
pecus, because exchanges were 
made by cattle, before the in- 
vention of money; and the most 
ancient coin had cattle impress- 
ed on it. 

Septis.] Servius tells us, that 
septa signified those places in 
the Campus Martius which were 
fenced in for the people to give 
their votes ; and that because 
these septa resemble sheepfolds, 
or ovilia, the words are often 
put one for another. 

Ingratæ urbi.] Mantua : but 
■^ome doubt may arise why Man- 
tua is calle^ ingrata, and what 
is meant by that epithet. It is 
commonly used to signify either 
unpleasing or ungratefuL But 
ingratus sigoifi^a also unhappy^ 



sad, or melancholy. We do not 
see any reason why Virgil should 
call Mantua ungratefuL Tityrus 
carried his cattle and cheese 
thither to seil, -and if he did not 
bring his money home with 
him, it was bis own fault to 
spend it. Nor is there any evi- 
dent reason why he should call 
it unpleasing, unless, as Burman 
interprets it, because it .^yiys 
filled with soldiers. But there 
appears an evident reason why 
he should call it unJiappy; for it 
was 80 kl its situation, suffering 
on «ccount of its neamess to 
Cremona,'as the poet hvmself 
intimates in the ninth eclogue ; 

Mantua, væ miseræ nimium 
vicina Cremonæ. 

Mirabar, &c.] Melibæus. 
seems by this last discourse of 
Tityrus to have found out the 
amour between him and Ama- 
ryllis, with whigh he was not 
acquainted before; and there- 
fore wondered whose absence it 
was that Amaryllis lamented. 

AmarylliJ] It seems to me 
very evident that there is nOt 
any thing more mysterious in 
this passage, than that Galatea 
had been an imperious and ex- 
pensive mistress to Tityrus, and 
kept him from grovring rich, by 
draining him of his money as 
fast as he got it., Whenhewas 
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Cui pendere sua patmais in arbore poma. 

Tityrus hine aberat, ipsaa te, Tityre, pinus, 

Ipsi te fontes, ipsa hæc arbusta vocabant. 40 

Tit. Quid feæerem ? neque servitio me exire Uæbat, 
Nee tam præsentes alibi eognoseere divos. 
Hie illum vidi juvenem, Melibæe ; quotannis 

grown older and wiser, he began are found here, ipsi, ipsæ, ipsa, 
to have an affection for Ama- is very trifling, and more worthy ' 
ryllis, upon which Galatea fo»- of a schoolboy, than of a man 
sook him. He now found a of his leaming. 
mat^ial diflference for A.ma- Arbusta.'] ^ The arbusta were 
ryllis loved him disinterestedly ; large pieces of ground planted 
so that his present condition with eims or other trees, at the 
may be called.liberty, and his distance commonly of fortyfeet, 
• former accounted servitude. Be- to leave room for corn to grow 
sides, it may reasonably be ima- between them. These trees were 
gined, that Amaryllis, having a pruned in such a manner, as to 
real concem for the welfare of serve for stages, to the vines, 
Tityhis, though she was uneasy which were planted near thém. 
during his absence, had herself The vines fastened after this 
persuaded him to go to Rome, manng* to trees were called ar- 
%i hopes to get some reUef from kustivæ vites. 
the tyranny of the soldiers, lb Quid facerem, &c.] 'nt3rru8 
whoiji the lands about Mantua answers the charge against him 
were given. of unkindness to Amaryllis, by 

Ipsæ te, Tityre, &c.] Servius saying that he had no other way 
thinks that by Pinus is meant to get out of servitude, than by 
Cæsar, and hy fontes the senate. going to Rome, where he saw 
. Jk Perhaps there is a defect in this Augustus, that deity spoken of 
part of the copy ; for he could before, who restored him to his 
hardly fail after this to explain possessions. — ^We leam from 
arbusta to mean the people. Appian, that when the lands 
The other interpreters have not weredivided amongthe soldiers, 
adopted this, thinking, Ibelieve, great numbers, both young and 
the allegory too far strained. old, and women with their chil- 
Besides, can it be imagined that dren, flocked to Rome, and filled 
so modest a man as Virgil would the/orum and temples with their 
presume to represent Cæsar with lamentations, complaining that 
the senate and people of Rome, they were driven from their 
bewailing his absence ? There lands and houses, as if they had 
is a great beauty in the repeti- been conquered enemies. 
tion of ipse in these lines, which Juvenem. ] Augustus was 
is not easily imitated in Eng- about twenty-two years old 
lish : ' but La Cerda's observa- when the division of the lands 
tion, that all the three -geoders was made amoog the soldiert. 
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Bis senos coi nostra dies altaria fbinant. 

miln respoiisom primiis dedit iUe peten 45 
Pasdte, ut ante, boves, pneri : submittite taiiros* 

MsL. Fortimate senex, ergo toa rora maaebimt ! 
Et tibi magna sads ! quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 
limofioque palus obducat pascua junco : 



ServhiB says, he is here caDed 
jwoeni», beoiuse the senate had 
publiahed a decree forbidding 
any cme to call him hoy. This 
word seems, mdeed, to have 
been common in the mouths of 
his enemies. 

Bis «nos Att Mostra die» altaria 
fumant.^ These twelve days are 
With good reason suppoeed by 
the commentatoTS to be one day 
in eyery month. Servius says 
they were either the kalends or 
ides. 

Submittite tauros.'] Servios 
seems to understand these words 
in a double sense; as if they 
signified both ploughing the 
groimd, and propagadng the 
spedes. 

Fartunate senex, &c.] Meil- 
beeus congratulates Tityrus on 
his happiness in enjoying his 
own estate, though small.< — It is 
evident, from the repetition of 
the word $enex in this passage, 
•that Virgil did not intend, under 
the name of Titjrrus, to describe 
himself, who was under thirty 
years of age when he wrote this 
edogue. 

Tua nira.] It is the general 
opinion, that Virgil here de- 
scribes his own estate, which 
does not seem to have been very 
fertile, but partly rocky and 
partly fenny. The words of 
•Melibæus seem rery phun and 



natnral. He congratolates his 
ffiend that he is in possession of 
an estate that is his own, which 
though neither large nor fruit* 
ful, abounding with stones and 
marshes, yet is suffident to af- 
ford him a decent support. It 
is not necessary to understand 
the words in the strictest sense, 
that it consisted entirdy of 
naked rocks and rushes, without 
any good herbage. We find 
these hills were not so barren, 
bot that they aiforded room for 
some vines, by the mention of a* 
pruner in this very passig. 
Tityrus also was not without 
apples and chesnuts, as appears 
from the latter end of this 
edogue ; where he mentions 
also his having plenty of milk ; 
and he has already told us, that 
he used to supply Mantua vdtii 
many victims and cheeses. We 
have many rocky lands in Eng- 
land, that are far from being 
incapable of culture; and our 
fens are well known not to be 
whoUy void of pasturage. 

Limosoque palus obducat pasctia 
junco.'] Rushes are a certain 
indication of a wet soil : but 
they are of great service in the 
most rotten morasses, affording 
the only secure ground to tread 
upon; which they eflTect by the 
strong matting of their roots. 
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Non insueta graves tentabunt pabula foetcus : 50 

Nee mala vicini pecoris contagia lædent ! 

Fortunate senex, hie inter flumina nota. 

Et fontes sacros, frigus eaptabis opacum. 

Hine tibi, quæ semper vicino ab limite sæpes, 

Hyblæis apibus florem depasta salicti, 55 

Sæpe lævi somnum suadebit inire susurro. 

Hine alta sub rupe eanet frohdator ad aursus. 

Nee tamen interea raucæ, tua cura, palumbes. 

Nee gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab uhno. 

Tit. Ante leves ergo pascentur in æthere cervi, 60 
Et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces : 
Ante, pererratis amborum finibus, exsul 

Graves •fætas.'] Many cri- 

tics contend, that /ostas signifies 
such as have brought forth their 
young, notwithstanding the ad- 
dition of graves^ which they will 
have to mean in this place only 
heavy or sick, That animals, 
which have brought forth their 
young, are called/ostø, cannot 
be denied ; but it is no less cer- 
tain, that it is also used to sig- 
nify pregnant. 

Flumina nota.'] The Po and 
the Mincius. 

Vicino db limite s<epes.] The 
hedge which divides your land 
from your neighbour^s. 

Hyblæis apibus.] A figurative 
expression to denote the best 
bees; for Hybla, -a town of 
Sicily, was famous for honey. 
The flowers of willows are cat- 
kins ; they abound in chives, 
the summits of which are full 
of a fine yellow dust, of which 
the bees are said to make their 



Fronda torJ] A pruner of vines ; 
for the other fruit-trees stand in 
no need of pruning, unless any 
one would fancy Tityrus to have 
wall-fruit, or espaliers. Meli- 
bæus had just mentioned the 
cool shade, as one of the great 
enjoyments of Tityrus: I believe 
therefore, that he designs to ex- 
press the pleasure of the pruner 
in enjoying the cool breezes, 
and singing to th^m ; for other- 
wise his work would be very 
hot, where the sunbeams being 
strongly reflected upon hin\, 
would give him no great incli- 
nation to sing. 

Ante leves ergo^ &c.] Tityrus, 
acknowledging the greatness crf 
his happiness, declares that it is 
impossible for him ever to for- 
get the obligations which he 
owes to Augustus. 

Freta.] It properly signifies, 
a frith or strait, but is often 
used by the poets for the sea. 
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Aut Aiarim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tlgrim^ 



Avt Ararim Parthiu bibet, aut 
Germania Tigrim,'] Tityrus is 
here speaking of impossibilities; 
that beasts should feed in the 
sky, and fishes on the landj that 
the Parthians should extend 
themselves to the river Arar, or 
the Germans to Tigris, which 
could not be effected any other- 
wise than by a conquest of the 
vhole Roman empire, which 
lay between those two rivers. 
Many critics have censured Vir- 
gil, as being guilty of a notorious 
geographical error in this place, 
representing Tigris as a river of 
Parthia, and Ar ar as a river of 
Germany. They tell us, that 
Parthia is bounded on the west 
by Media, on the north by the 
Caspian, on the east by Bactri- 
ana, and on the south by the 
desarts of Carmania; so that all 
the large country of Media, and 
part of Assyria, lie between the 
Parthians and the Tigris. The 
Arar, which is now called the 
Soane, is weU known to be a 
river of France, seVeral miles 
distant from the Rhine, the 
well known boundary of the an- 
dent Germany. It has been a 
common answer to this, that 
Tityrus speaks with a pastoral 
«mplicity; and that it is not 
necessary to represent a Shep- 
herd as an exact geographer. 
Others say, that Virgil loves to 
add the greater dignity to his 
verse, by enlarging the bounds 
of countries as much as possible. 
Catrou solves the difficulty, by 
jwying that it was hardly possi- 
ble for the Parthian to change 
country with the German ; but 
that it was absolutely impossible 



for the German to drink the 
water of the Tigris in the coun- 
try of the Parthians, and for the 
Parthian to drink the water of 
the Soane in Germany: but this 
is little hetter than a quibble. 
For my own part, I see no great 
difficulty in imderstanding this 
passage according to the most 
obvious meaning of the words. 
The Parthians had at that time 
extended their empire even be- 
yond the Tigris, and had made 
such conquests, that they were 
become formidable to the Ro- 
mans. Strabo tells us expressly, 
that the border of the Parthians 
began from the Euphrates ; the 
country on the other side, as far 
as to Babylon, being under the 
dominion of the Romans, and 
the princes of Arabia ; the neigh- 
bouring people joining eitlier 
with the Romans or Parthians, 
according as they were nearer 
to one or the other. It was not 
far from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, that Surena, the Par- 
thian general, defeated Crassus: 
80 that Tigris must have been 
within the bounds of the Par- 
thian empire. It remains now 
to shew, how the Soane can be 
said to belong in any manner to 
Germany. It is past all contro- 
versy that the Rhine was always 
accounted the boundary between 
Germany and Gaul. It was the 
eastem limit of Gaul, according 
to Strabo. The Arar, according 
to the same author, rises in the 
Alps, passes between the coun- 
tries of the Sequani, Ædui, and 
Lincasii, who are inhabitants of 
Graul, and receiving the Dubis, 
or Doux, falls into the RhotM. 
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Quam nostro iUius labatur pectx)re voltiiB. 
Mel. At nos hine alii sitientes ibimus Afros : 65 

This conflux of the Soane and and not bring over any mcfre 

the Rhone is at Lyons, and, Germans into Gaul. But Ario- 

"without doubt, in Gaul. The vistus insisted on his right of 

Sequani, a famous people of possession of the country, and 

Gaul, were bounded, according claimed the Ædui as his tribu- 

to Strabo, on the east by the taries ; esteeming the country 

Rhine, and on the west by the on that side of the Rhone to be 

Soane. We leam from Cæsar, as much his province, as that 

that the south border of these on the other side belonged to 

people was the Rhone ; " Quum the Romans. Thus we find the 

Sequanos a provincia nostra Germans had extended their 

Rhodanus divideret." Therefore bounds to the west of the Rhine 

the country of the Sequani an- as far as to the Arar or Soane* 

swers nearly to that province of and claimed all the country be- 

Trance which is now called tween the two rivers as their 

Franchecomte. These people, own : so that the Germans drank 

as Strabo tells us, were the an- of the waters of the Arar, as 

cient enemies of the Romans, they are represented by Virgil 

and assisted the Germans in to have done: and though Ario- 

their incursions into Italy. They vistus was beaten by Cæsar, 

were enemies also to the Ædui, and at that time compelled to 

who were the first allies of the retreat to the other side of the 

Romans in Gaul, and had fre- Rhine, yet it is highly probable 

quent contentions with them that many German families re- 

about the Soane, which divided mained among the Sequani who 

their borders. Cæsar tells us, never were cordial friends to the 

that the Gauls were divided into Romans. Besides, it appears 

two principal factions, at the both from Cæsar and Strabo, 

head bf which were the Ædui that other German nations had 

on one side, and the Sequani on seated themselves in Gaul, who' 

the other. The latter, not being had time enough, diu*ing the 

able to subdue the former, called civil wars between Cæsar and 

the Germans from the other Pompey, to settle themselves 

side of the Rhine to their assist- with greater security. 
ance, who seated themselves in At nos hine alii, &c.] Meli- 

Gaul, grievously oppressed the bæus continues his discourse, 

Ædui and their friends, and in and having praised the felicity 

Cæsar^s time amounted to the of Tityrus, enlarges upon the 

number of a hundred and twenty miseries of himself and his ban- 

thousand, under the command ished companions. 
of Ariovistus. Cæsar sent an Sitientes Afros.'] He calls the 

embassy to this king, requiring Africans sitientes, because of the 

only that he would restore to great heat of that part of the 

the Ædui their hostages, permit world, 
the Sequani to do the same, 
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Pars Scythiam, et rapidum Gretæ veniemus Oaxem, 
Et penltu9 toto divisos orbe Britannos. 
£n unquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum cespite culmen, 
Post aliquot, mea regna videns, mirabor aristas ? 70 
Impius hæc tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbaras has segetes ? En quo discordia cives 
Perduxit miseros ! en quis consevimus agros ! 
Insere nmic, Melibæe, pyros, pone ordine vites : 
Ite meæ, felix quondam pecus, ite capellæ. 75 
Non ego vos posthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo ; 
Carmina nulla canam : non, me pascente, capellæ 
Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 
Tit. Hie tamen hane mecum poteris requiescere noctem 

Scytkiam.'] The ancients com- cottage, by representing it as 

monly called all the northem covered with turf. 

parts of the world Scythia. Me- Post aliquot . . . aristas.'] 

libæus here gives a streng de- Servius and most others inter- 

scription of the miserable exile jpret it, after severalyears; taking 

of his countrymen ; some of it for a rural expression, using 

whom are driven to the hottest, beards of com for harvests, and 

and others to the coldest, parts harvests for years. 

of the world. Insere nunc.'] " This is an 

En unquam, &c.] It is inter- ironical apostrophe of Melibæus 

preted unquamnøt aliquandone, to himself, wherein he expresses 

and an unquam : but Ruæus ob- his indignation at his having 

serves, that these words only bestowed so much vain labour 

express a bare interrogatibn ; in cultivating his gardens and 

whereas Virgil means here an vines for the use of barbarians. 

interrogation joined with a de- Nunc is a particle adapted to 

sire; a sort of languishing in irony." Buams. 

Melibæus after the farms which Hie tamen, &c.] Melibæus 

he is obliged to quit. seems to propose going on with 

Congestum cespite culmen,] The his joumey ; but Tityrus kindly 

roofs of houses were called cul- invites him to stay that night, 

mtno because theywerethatched and partake of such fare as his 

with straw (culmui.) Melibæus cottage affords. 
describes the meanness of his 
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Fronde super viridi ; sunt nobis mitla poma, 
Gestaneæ moUes, et pressi copia lactis. 
Et jam summa procul Tillarum culmina fiimant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbræ. 



81 



Castaneæ fnollei.'] Servius in- 
terprets molUs, maturæ ; but I 
do not know that chesnuts are 
soft when they are ripe. Some 
wfll have moUes to mean new 
and fresk ; others think the poet 
means a particular sort of ches- 
nuts, which is distinguished by 
this epithet from the Castanea 
hirsuta. They are said, by Pal- 
ladius, to lose the roughness of 
their husk, by being ingrafted 
on an almond. Perhaps we are 
to understand by Castanete motlles 
roasted chesnuts ; for the an- 
cients were acquainted with this 
vay of preparing them, as we 
find in Pliny, Tørrere has in cibis 
gratius. 

Pressi copia lactis.'] Servius 
understands this to mean cheese; 
Emuleti et in caseum coacti. — 
Others think it means only cur- 
dled milk. I believe it signifies 



curd, from which the milk has 
been squeezed out, in order to 
make cheese. We find in the 
third Georgick, that the shep- 
herds used to carry the curd, as 
soon as it was pressed, into the 
towns; or else salt it, and so 
lay it by for cheese against win- 
ter. It was, therefore, analogous 
to what we call new cheese. 

Et jam summa procul, &c.] 
This description of an evening 
in the country is very natural, 
and full of pastoral simplicity. 
The smoking of the cottage 
chimneys, shews that the la- 
bourers have left off their work, 
and are preparing their suppers. 
The lengthening of the shadows 
that fall from the neighbouring 
hills, is entirely rural ; and de- 
scribes an artless manner of 
measuring time, suitable to the 
innocence of pastoral poetry. 
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BUCOLICORUM 

ECLOGA SECUNDA. 
ALEXIS. 

FoEMosuM pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim, 



Formosum pastor , &c.] In this 
eclogue the poet describes the 
passion of a Shepherd for a 
beautiful boy, with whom he is 
greatly in love. Some, indeed, 
have ventured to affirm, that 
this whole eclogue is nothing 
but a warm description of a 
pure friendship; but I fear an 
impartial reader will be soon 
convinced that many of the ex- 
pressions are too warm to admit 
of any such interpretation. — 
This, however, may be said in 
Virgil*s commendation, that he 
keeps up to his character of mo- 
desty, by not giving way to any 
lascivious or indecent words, 
which few of his contemporaries 
could know bow to avoid, even 
in treating of less criminal sub- 
jects. 

Corydon.'] The commentatora 
are unanimous almost in sup- 
posing that Virgil means himself 



under the feigned name of Co- 
rydon. They seem persuaded 
that he was always thinking of 
himself, and continually descri. 
bing his own business and his 
own follies in these Bucolicks. 
In Short, they make a mere 
Proteus of him, varying his 
shape in almost every eclogue. 
In the first, he was 'nt3mis, old, 
poor, and a servant; but here, 
under the name of Corydon, he 
is young, handsome, and rich. 
There he cultivated only a few 
barren æres, half covered with 
stones and rushes, on the banks 
of Mincius : here he is possessed 
of fine pastures, and has a thou- 
sand lambs feeding on the moun* 
tains of Sicily. These are such 
inconsistencies, that I wonder 
any one can imagine that Virgil 
is both Tityrus and Corydon. 
For my own part, I believe he is 
neither ; at least, not Corydon, 
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Delicias domini : nee, quid speraret, habebat. 
Tantum inter densas, nmbrosa cacumina, fagos 
Assidue veniebat : ibi hæc incondita solus 
Montibus et sylvis stubio jactabat inani. 

O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas ? 
Nil nostri miserere ? mori me denique coges ? 
Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et firigora captant : 
Nmic virides etiam occultant spineta lacertos : 
Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus æstu 
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there being some room to 
imagine that he might mean 
himself under the name of Tity- 
nis, a Shepherd near Mantua, 
and an adorer of Augustus. It 
seems most probable, that the 
person of Corydon is as ficti- 
tious as the name. 

Alexim.} The commentators 
are not so well agreed about the 
person of Alexis, as they are 
about that of Corydon. Servius 
seems to think it was Augustus, 
** Cæsar Alexis in persona in- 
ducitur." Surely nothing can 
be more absurd, than to imagine 
that Virgil, who in the first 
eclogue had erected altars to 
Augustus, should now degrade 
him to a shepherd^s boy, delicias 
domini, and afterwards, for- 
mose puer. Would the poet have 
dared to call Augustus a boy, 
the very term of reproach used 
by his enemies, which Servius 
himsdf tells us was forbidden 
by a decree of the senate, as we 
have seen already in the note 
on ver. 43. of the first eclogue ? 
The best conclusion we can 
make seems to be, that Alexis 
was no real person at all, but a 
mere creature of the poefs 
fancy. 



Delicias.'} It is a word com- 
monly used for a person or 
thing of which any one is very 
fond. 

crudelis Alexi, &c.] Cory- 
don expatiates on the cruelty of 
Alexis, and represents the vio- 
lence of his own passion, by 
telling him, that even in the 
heat of the day, when all ani- 
mals seek to repose themselves, 
and the weary reapers retire 
under the shade to eat their 
dinners, he alone neglects his 
ease, pursuing the steps of his 
beloved. 

Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et 
frigora captant J] In the warmer 
'climates, the shepherds are 
obliged to shelter their flocks 
from the heat in the middle of 
the day under rocks or spreading 
trees. This is consequently 
the most convenient time for 
them to refresh themselves with 
food and rest. See the note on 
ver. 331. of the third Georgick. 

Virides . • lacertos.'] The 
green lizard is very common in 
Italy, and is said to be found 
aiso in Ireland. It is larger than 
our common eft or smft. 

Thestylis.] Servius tells us, 
that Thestylis vka a country 
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AUia serpyllumque herbas contundit olentes. 
At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro. 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 

Nonne fiiit satius tristes Amaryllidis iras 
Atque superba pati &ustidia ? nonne Menalcan ? 
Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses ; 
O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori. 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 
Despectus tibi sum, nee qui sim quæris, Alexi : 
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servant, and seems to think her 
name was rather Testilis, be- 
cause she dressed the dinner 
for the reapers. He seems, 
therefore, to derive her name 
trom testa, which signifies an 
earthen pan. It is more probable, 
however, that Testilis does not 
come from the Latin word testa, 
hut that it is rather Tliestilis, a 
Greek name, tåken from a shep- 
herdess of Theocritus, and that 
she was the cook-maid at Vir- 
gil*s farm. 

Allia serpyllumqite, &c.] These 
herbs seem to have been used 
by the Roman farmers to recruit 
the exhausted spirits of those 
who have laboured in the heat. 
Pliny informs us, that garlick 
was much used in the country 
as a medicine : " Allium ad 
multa ruris præcipue medica- 
menta prodesse creditur." For 
serpyllum, see the note on ver. 
30. of the fourth Georgick. 

Sole sub ardenti, &c.] The 
cicadæ used to sing most in hot 
weather, and in the middle of 
the day. . See the note on ver. 
328. of the third Georgick. 

Nonne fait satius, Ste.] Cory- 
don declares, that the cruelty 
of his former loves, however 



great, was more tolerable than 
the scom of Alexis, whom he 
exhorts not to trust too much 
to so frail a thing as beauty. 

Amaryllidis. Servius tells 
us, that the true name of Ama- 
ryllis was Leria, a girl whom 
Mæcenas gave to Virgil, as he 
did also Cebes, whom the poet 
mentions under the feigned 
name of Menalcas. 

Alba ligustra cadunt.'] It is 
not very easy to determine what 
plant Virgil meant by ligtLstrum. 
All that can be gathered from 
what he has said of it is, that 
the flowers are white, and of no 
value. 

Vaccinia nigra leguntur.'] 
Many take the vaccinium to be 
our bilberry : others will have it 
to be the berry of the privet, 
imagining the alba ligustra to be 
the flower, and the vaccinia nigra 
to be the fruit of the same plant. 
But I have shewn, in a note on 
yer. 183. of the fourth Georgick, 
that Virgil uses vaccinium only to 
express the Greek word vaKivéoff, 
and that it is the very same 
flower with the hyacinth of the 
poets. 

Despectus tibi sum, 8bc,] In 
this paragraph Corydon boasts 
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Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lactis abundans. 
Mille meæ Siculis erraat in montibus agnæ ; 
Lac mihi non æstate novmn, non frigore defit. 
Canto, quæ solitus, si quando armenta vocabat, 
Amphion Dircæns in Actæo Aracyntho. 
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bf his wealth, his skill in music, 
and the beauty of his person. 

Quam dives pecoris nivei^ quamJ] 
In this place, it seems best to 
join nivei to pecoriSf rather than 
to lactis, because it is more par- 
ticularly expressive of the beauty 
of the former, and has not once 
been added to the latter by Vir- 
gil. Besides, our poet himself, 
in the third Georgick, giv^s par- 
ticular direction to choose white 
sheep for the flock ; and is so 
nice in this point, that he wiU 
not suffer the ram to have a 
black tongue, for fear he should 
occasion dusky spots in his off- 
spring. 

Mille meæ Siculis, &c.] He 
mentions Sicily in this place, 
because that island was famous 
for sheep ; perhaps also because 
Theocritus, the father of pastoral 
poetry, was of that country. 

Lac mihi non æstate novum, 
non frigore defit.'] Servius ob- 
serves, that Virgil excels Theo- 
critus in this place, who does 
not speak of milk, but of cheese. 
For there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in having cheese all the 
year round: but to be always 
supplied with new milk, or co- 
lostrum, in winter as well as 
summer, is a great excellence. 
La Cerda thinks, with better 
reason, that the sense of the 
passage is, that Corydon has so 
large a flock, that there never 
passes a day without a supply 
of milk just tåken from the 



sheep. He jtistly observes, that 
the new milk mentioned in the 
fifth eclogue is the same,- be- 
cause he speaks of its frothing. 

Frigore.] Cold is here used 
poetically for winter. 

Si quando armenta vocabat.] 
This expression of calling the 
cattle seems to be tåken from 
the manner of the ancient shep- 
herds, who did not drive their 
sheep before them, as the cus- 
tom is now ; but went first call- 
ing them, and playing on their 
pipes ; and the sheep readily 
followed them. We have fre- 
quent allusions to this custom 
in the holy scriptures. 

Amphion Dircctus in Actæe 
Aracyntho,] Amphion and Ze- 
thus the sons of Jupiter, and 
Antiope the daughter of Asopus, 
built the walls of Thebes, which 
had seven gates, and fortified 
them with towers. The story 
of his extraordinary skill in 
music, and his receiving from 
Mercury a harp, by the sound 
of which he caused rocks and 
stones to follow him in order, 
and form the walls of Thebes, 
seems to have been invented 
since the time of Homer. Eu- 
ripides mentions the coming of 
the gods to the nuptials of Har- 
monia, when the walls of Thebes 
were raised by a harp, and a 
tower by the lyre of Amphion, 
between Dirce and Ismenns. — 
Dirce is the name of a celebrated 
spring near Thebes. Strabo 
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Nee som adeo infomus : nuper me in Uttore vidi, 3$ 
Gam pladdam venjds staret mare : non ego Daphnim, 
Jndice te, m^uam» si nnnqnam fiJlat imago. 

O tantam libeat mecum tiObi sordida rora 
Atqoe humiles hatutaie casas, et figere ærvos, 
Hædcnramqne gregem vindi compellere hibisco ! 30 
Mecnm mia in sylvis imitabere Fana canendo. 

places it in Uie {dain wherdn himælf with Uving in a poor 

Tliebes is situttted, tbroagh hut, firing poles, and driving 

wbkh also the mers Åaofjpns goats; as a reward for which 

nd Ismoras flow. Therefimre it labour, he promises to teach 

can hanfiy be doubted tfaat Vir- him to excel in music. Thi» 

gfl caDs Amphion Dmpwa firom sense is not whoUy to be re- 

this Cunous fountain of Bæotia, jected. But the general c^MnioQ 

because he buih the waUs <^ is, that the poet means hunting 

flie Bæotian ThdKs. inthis place,which is confirmed 

A"(K sra «^M/briiis.] "This by a aimilar passage in the first 

Is a modest expression of his Georgick, ver. 308. 
own beauty. Thus Cicero in his Imutaben Pima coaemlo.] 

oration for Ccdius ; ut nm pæ- ** Tou shall play on the pqpe 

«atalt MM drfanmem esse natum, with me, after the example of a 

where he means ccrjfhandsome.^ deity. For Pan is the god of 

Senius. the country, formed after the 

O tamhtm tibeat^ &c.] In this simOitude of nature. Hence he 

paragraphCorydoninvitesAlexis is caUed Pan, that is, umenmi : 

to live with him in the country, Ux he has hoens in likeness of 

ndpaitake of his rural labours; the rays <tf the sun, and of the 

and promises him in reonnpense horns of the moon : his ftce is 

to teach him to play on the red, in imitation of the ^ker: 

shepherd's pipe like Pan him- he has on his breast a stany 

seif. mebris^ or spotted skin, to repre- ^ 

Figen ecrw».] Some under- sent the stars : his lower part is 

stand these words to mean the rou^, for the trees, shrubs^and 

fixing of the forked poles, caDed wild beasts : he has goats' feet, 

fmre^g or eerxi, to support the toshewthe solidity of theearth: 

cottages. Nor does it seem he has a pipe of seeren rceds, 

amiss» that Corydon, hayiug becausectfthecélestialharmoiiy, 

just mentioiied the cottages or in whidithere are seven sounds: 

huts of the shepherds, should he has a crook, because oC the 

immediateij add, the props year, which retums into itseif : 

which support them. He is not because he is the god of aQ na- 

innting Alezis to partake of ture, he is said to have fbught 

BI i j p u i i ii^ bi« to engage with with Cupid, and to ha^ bten 

baa la landUcMr.tocoBtQDt omcome by him» became as 
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Pån primus cakmoe cera conjungere plures 
Insdtuit : Pan curat oves, oviumque magistros. 
Nee te pæniteat calamo trivisse labellum. 
Hæc eadem ut seiret, quid non fødebat Amyntas ? 

Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
Fistula» Damætas dono mihi quam dedit olim : 



we read in the tenth edogue, 
Omnia vincit amor, Therefbre, 
according to fables, Pan is said 
to have been in love with the 
nymph Syrinx, who being pur- 
8ued by him, implored the aid 
of the earth, and was tumed 
into a reed, which Pan, to sooth 
his passion, formed into a pipe/' 
Servius. — Pan was esteemed by 
the ancients to be the god of the 
shepherds, and to preside over 
rural affairs. Herodotus, in his 
Euterpe, tells us that the people 
of Mendes, in Egypt, esteemed 
Pan as one of the eight deities, 
whomtheylooked upon as prior 
to the twelve : that they repre- 
sented him as having the face 
and legs of a goat: that they 
also worship all goats, especially 
the males; that both Pan and 
a goat are calléd Mendes in the 
£^ptian language ; and that 
aome aboininable rites were used 
in this goat- worship. 

Pan fninms calamos, &c.] Thus 
he is tnentioned by Bion, as the 
inventor of the Shepherd' s pipe. 
The fable of Pan being in love 
with the nymph Syrinx, who 
fled from him till she came to a 
riyer that stopped her flight, 
where she was tumed into reeds, 
is related in the first book of 
Ovidfs Metamorphoses. This 
poet tells us, that Pan, grasping 
his arms full of reeds instead of 



the nymph, stood sighing by the 
river side ; where observing the 
reeds, as they were moved by 
the wind, to make an agreeable 
sound, he cut some of them, 
and joining them together with 
wax, formed a shepherd's pipe. 

Est mihi disparibus^ &c.] Hav- 
ing represented the excellence 
of music, the Shepherd now ei^- 
deavours to allure Alexis, by 
setting forth the great value of 
the pipe which he possessed, 
and by a present of two beauti- 
ful kids. The shepherd^s pipe 
was composed of seven reeds, 
unequal in length, and of dif- 
ferent tones, joined together 
with wax. The figure of it is 
to be seen in several monuments 
of antiquity. Theocritus, indeed, 
mentions a pipe of nine reeds ; 
but seven was the usual num- 
ber. 

Cicutis.'] Cicuta is commonly 
thought to be hemlock. It is 
not to be supposed that they 
ever made their pipes of hem- 
lock, which is very offensive. It 
is probably used for any hoUow 
stalk in general. 

Damætas.'] Catrou is of opi- 
nion that Virgil, under the name 
of Damætas, means the poet 
Lucretius, who was the reformer 
of the hexameter verse. This 
flute, says he, is a legacy which 
Virgil had left him by Lucretius, 
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Et dixit, moriens : Te nunc habet ista aecundum. 

Dixit Damætas : invidit stultus Amyntas. 

Præterea duo hec tuta mihi valle reperti 40 

Gapreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus albo, 

Bina die siocant ovis ubera : quos tibi servo. 

Jampridem a me illos abducere Thestylis orat : 

Et &ciet : quoniam sordent tibi munera nostra. 

Hue ades» O fonnose puen Tibi lilia plenia 45 
Eece ferunt Nymphæ calathis : tibi candida Nais 
Pallentes violas et summa papavera caipens. 



who died the very day that Vir- 
gil put on his manly gown ; that 
is, about the time when our au- 
thor began his most early poems. 
But Lucretius was not a writer 
of BucoHcks; and it cannot bé. 
supposed that Virgil, at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen years, 
could be thought of consequence 
enough to be a successor to a 
poet of so established a reputa- 
tion as Lucretius. 

Nee tuta . . . vaUe.} He 
augments the value of these 
kids, by telling Alexis in what a 
dangerous place he had found 
them. It w as in a valley, pro- 
bably between two rocks, of 
difficult and dangerous access; 
or perhaps exposed to wild 
beasts or robbers. 

Reperti.'] La Cerda under- 
stands this word to express that 
these kids had been lost, and 
found again. Dr. Trapp is eam- 
est for this interpretation, be- 
cause he says they must have 
been stolen by Corydon, if they 
had not been his own before; 
and therefore ought to be re- 
stored to the right owner. But 
we ma/suppose them to have 



been wild kids ; and it is plain 
that they were tåken from the 
dam, because they are put to a 
sheep to nurse. 

Sparsis etiam nunc pellibus atbo."] 
" Kids at first have white spots, 
which alter and lose their beauty 
afterwards. Therefore he says, 
I reserve two kids for you, which 
have not yet lost the white spots 
out of their skin." Servius, 

Hue ådest &c.] The sh^herd 
being in doubt, whether these 
presents of the pipe and kids 
are sufficient to engage Alexis, 
renews his invitation by ofifering 
him a present of flowers, to be 
gathered by the hand of a fair 
nymph, to which he adds some 
fruits, which he proposes to 
gather himself, and intermix 
With leaves of the finest odour 

Pallentes violas.'] The Romans 
called stock-gilliflowers violæ 
albæ. It is, therefore, plain that 
they comprehended both them 
and common violets under the 
general name of viola. It is pro- 
bable also, that when they in- 
tended to express any one par- 
ticular sort, they added some 
epithet to distinguish it. Thus 
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Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi. 
.Tam, casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 
Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 
Ipsé ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala. 



50 



our poet, intending here to ex- 
press the yeUow stock- gilliflower, 
which we vulgarly distinguish 
under the name of wall-flower, 
added the epithet pallentes, or 
yeUow. Paleness is that appear- 
ance of the human countenance 
which happens when the blood 
ceases to animate it. Thus dis- 
eases are called pale in the sixth 
Æneid, because they occasion 
this paleness oi the face. 

Summa papavera.'} Servius 
says the poet mentions poppies, 
daifodils, and dill, because papa- 
ver, narcissusy and anethus, were 
the names of three beautiful 
boys, who were tumed into 
those flowers. The story of 
Narcissus is known, but I do 
not remember to have read of 
the other two. Poppies have 
been spoken of at large in the 
note on ver. 78. of the first 
Georgick. The sort here in- 
tended is the common red pop- 
py, which grows wild among 
the com. It is mentioned here, 
as well as by Theocritus, be- 
cause it was anciently used in 
some little amorous fooleries. 

Nardssum."] See the note on 
ver. 122. of the fourth Georgick. 

Florem . . . bern olentis 
anethi.'] This is commonly sown 
with us in gardens, and is very 
like fennel ; but differs from it 
in being annual, smaller, not so 
green, and having broader, and 
leafy seeds, of a less agreeable 
flavour. The flower is yellow, 
Uke that of fennel, but smaller. 



It does not grow wild in Eng- 
land. 

Casta."] " Daphne creorum, a 
species of mezereon." Sprenget. 

Intexens.'] These flowers and 
herbs were to be woven into a 
garland. It was a custom 
amongst the ancients to present 
such garlands to those whom 
they loved. 

Caltha.] It is hardly possible 
to determine certainly what 
plant the poets meant by their 
caltha. We find, by the epithet 
luteola in this place, that it 
had a yellow flower; which is 
confirmed also by Columella. 
Therefore it may very well be 
our common marigoldf according 
to the general opinion. 

Cana legam tenera lanugine 
mala.] T^e fruits here men- 
tioned are almost universally 
affirmed to be quinces, which, 
without doubt, have a hoary 
down, and therefore so far agree 
with the poet'8 description. The 
only objection I have to this in- 
terpretation is, that the quince 
is of so austere a taste, that the 
Shepherd could not think of of- 
fering it to a young palate. Nor 
do I find that it is at all better 
in those waraier climates; or 
that the Greeks or Romans used 
to eat it raw : and it cannot be 
supposed that Corydon spake of 
dressing it. It seems more pro- 
bable, that it was some other 
more delicious fruit. Pliny 
speaks of a sort of downy ap. 
ples, which he calls mala lanata: 
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Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat; 
Addam cerea pruna, honos erit hmc quoque porno : 
Et Yos, O lauri, carpam, et te proxima, myrte. 
Sic positæ quoniam suaves miscetis odores. 55 

Rusticus es, Corydon, nee munera curat Alexis : 
Nee si muneribus certes, concedat lolas. 
Eheu, qmd yolui misero mihi ? floribus austmm 



but we are much at a loss to 
know what he meant ; and the 
critics generally think the text 
to be very comipt in that pas- 
sage. I should imagine, that 
the apples here meant might be 
peaches or apricots, if Pliny 
had not informed us that they 
were not known in Italy tiU 
thirty years before his time, 
and that they were sold at a 
greatprice. 

Addam cerea pruna.'] Plums 
may be called waxen, from their 
colour being yellow, like new 
wax. 

Honos erit huie quoque porno."] 
It is the general opinion of the 
commentators, that this refers 
to the plums just mentioned. 
The sense, therefore, is, that as 
Amaryllis was fond of chesnuts, 
so Alexis delights in plums; and 
on that account plums shsJl be 
esteemed a noble fruit. There 
is a thought like this in the se- 
venth eclogue, where it is said, 
that though Hercules loves the 
poplar, Bacchus the vine, Venus 
the myrtle, and Apollo the bay; 
yet since Phyllis admires the 
hazel, the hazel shall be pre- 
ferred to them all. Pomum is 
certainly used to express any 
sort of fruit almost that is 
eaten. 



RustUnis es, Corydon, &c.] 
This eclogue concludes with a 
beautiful mixture of various 
passion. Corydon, having just 
expatiated on the plenty of gifts 
which he was preparing for 
Alexis, on a sudden seems to 
fall into despair. He reflects on 
the meanness of his own condi- 
tion, and on the little yalue of 
his presents, in comparison with 
what the more wealthy lolas 
had in his power to give. He 
no sooner mentions the name of 
his rival, than he bursts into an 
exclamation at his own impru- 
dence for so doing. Then being 
afresh agitated by love, he ex- 
presses his astonishment to see 
Alexis despise the country which 
had been the seat of gods ; en- 
deavours to persuade him to 
prefer a rural life before any 
other. He then expresses the 
violence of his desire, and on a 
sudden recoUects himself, re- 
flects on the negligence in his 
own afifairs, which this unruly 
passion had caused, and encou- 
rages himself to give over his 
folly, and mind his business. 

Quid volui misero mihi ?] Ru* 
æus mentions three different in- 
terpretations of this passage : — 
1. That of Ludovicus Vives: I 
am pouring forth my verses to 
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Perditus, et liquidis iTnmisi fontibus apros. 

Quem fugis, ah demens? habitarunt dii quoque sylvas, 60 

Dardaniusque Paris. Pallas, quas condidit arces, 

Ipsa colat : nobis placeant ante omnia sylvæ. 

Torva leæna lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 

Florentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella : 

Te Corydon, O Alexi : tråbit sua quemque voluptas. 65 

Aspice^ aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci. 

Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras : 

Me tamen urit amor ; quis enim modus adsit amori ? 



deaf ears ; just as if I had ex- 
posed my'flowers to be torn by 
the tinnds, and let in the dirty 
swine to trample in my clear 
springs. 2. That of Nannius ; I 
have roined my flourishing af- 
fairs by this passion. He con- 
firms this opinion by the two 
proverbs of the flowers and the 
swine, and by these expressions 
which foUow soon after ; Quæ 
te dementia cepit ? Semiputata 
tibi, &c. 3. That of Abramus ; 
What have I said unawares ? I 
have mentioned lolas and his 
more powerfiil gifts. Should 
Alexis hear this, he will cer- 
tainly prefer my more dangerous 
rival, which will be as destiruc- 
tive to me, as if I had exposed 
my flowers to the southem 
blasts, and my clear springs to 
the swine. 

Dardaniusque Paris^ Paris, the 
son of Priam king of Troy, is said 
to have fed sheep on mount Ida. 

Palla».'] Pallas is said to have 
been the inventor of building. 

Aratra jugo referunt suspensa 
juvenci.'] At the beginning'^of 
this eclogue, the poet had 
marked the time of noon by the 



feeding of the cattle under the * 
shade, the lizards hiding them- 
selves under the bushes, the 
reapers sitting down to their re- 
past, and the cicadæ chirping in 
the thickets ; all which circum- 
stances, having an immediate 
relation to the country, are 
mentioned with great propriety. " 
In like manner he now describes 
the close of the day by the oxen 
bringing back the plough, and 
by the increase of the shadows. 
These words aratra jugo suspensa 
aUude to the manner of bring- 
ing the plough home, when the 
labour of the day is over. It is 
then drawn backward; and as 
the share does not then enter 
the ground, the labour of draw- 
ing it is inconsiderable ; and so 
it may be said to be only just 
hung upon the yoke. 

Sol crescentes decedens duplicat 
umbras.'] This description of the 
evening by the length of the 
shadows is very suitable to pas- 
toral poetry. 

Me tamen urit amor.] This is 
a strong expression of the vehe- , 
mence of Corydon*s love. He 
has just observed, that it is now 
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Ah Corydon, Corjrdon, quæ te dementia cepit ! 
Semiputata tibi frondosa vitis in ulmo est. 70 
Quin tu aliquid saltem, potius quorum indiget usus, 
Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco ? 
Invenies alium, si te hie fastidit, Alexim. 



the cool time of the evening, 
notwithstanding which, he is 
still scorched by his furious pas- 
sion. He seems to tell us, that 
the fire within him is so great, 
that he should not have ima- 
gined the cool evening to ap- 
proach, if he had not seen the 
oxen retuming from their work, 
and observed tbe shadows to in- 
crease. 

Ah, Corydon, Corydon, &c.] 
The Shepherd begms at last to 
perceive the folly of his passion ; 
and to lament his error in hav- 
ing neglected his necessary af- 
fairs. 

Semiputata tUnfrondosa vitis in 



ulmo «st.] Servius has justly 
observed, that here is a double 
instance of neglect, the vines 
are half primed, and the eims 
are suffered to make long shoots. 
Some of the commentators have 
thought this accusation of neg- 
lect cannot relate to the present 
time, because these complaints 
of Corydon are uttered in the 
summer, which is not the sea- 
son for pruning vines. But there 
is really a summer as ^ell as an 
autumnal pruning : and if this 
summer pruning is neglected, 
the vines may well be said to be 
but half pruned. 
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Menalcas, Damcetas, Palæmon. 



Men. DIC mihi, Damæta, ( 
Dam. Non, vemm Ægonis: 



Die mihi, Damæta, &c.] This' 
eclogue contains a dispute be- 
tween two shepherds, of that 
sort which the critics call Amæ^ 
bea. In this way of writing, the 
persons are represented to speak 
altemately, the latter always 
endeavouring to exceed, or at 
least equal, what has been -said 
by the former ; in which, if he 
falls, he loses the victory. Here 
Menalcas and Damætas reproach 
each other, and then sing for a 
wager, making Palæmon judge 
between them. Menalcas begins 
the contention, by casting some 
reflections on his rival Ægon, 
and his servant Damætas. 

Damæta.'] Vives, according to 
custom, will have this eclogue 



jujum pecus ? an Melibæi ? 
nuper mihi tradidit Ægon. 



also to be allegorical ; and that 
Virgil here means himself again 
under the fictitious name of Da>> 
mætas. He tellsus, that the poet 
having obtained the favour of i^u- 
gustus, Pollio, Msecenas, Gallus, 
and other men of quality, was 
envied by several leamed mén, 
with one of whom he contends 
here under the name of Menal- 
cas. This rival, therefore, is 
supposed to begin by asking 
Virgil, by way of contempt, who 
is the author of this pastoral ? 
Is it Melibæus? meaning some 
scribbler, Mævius perhaps, or 
Bavius. Virgil answers, it is 
Ægon, that is, some famous 
poet, such as Gallus or Cinna. ' 
Non, verum Ægonis.] This 
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Men. Infelix O semper, oves, pecus ! ipse Neæram 
Dum fovet, ac, ne me sibi præfi^rot illa, veretur ; 
Hie alienus oves custos bis mulget in hora^ 5 
£t succus pecori, et lac subducitur agnts. 

Dam. Parcius ista vins tamen obgicienda memento^ 
Novimus et qui te, transversa tuentibus hircis, 
£t quo, sed faciles Nymphsfr risere, sacello. 9 

Men. Tum, credo, ciun me arbustum indere Myconis, 



answer of Damætas seems in- 
tended to sting Menalcas, who 
had asked him tauntingly, whose 
flock it was that he fed. Ægon'», 
says he ; that is, your wealthy 
and powerful rival, as appears 
by what follows. For Menalcas 
ireplies, with some sharpness, 
that Ægon had hetter mind his 
flock himself, than lose his time 
in foUowing Neæra, which gives 
this hireling an opportunity to 
defraud him. 

Parcius ista viris, &c.] Da- 
mætas being stung with this in- 
sinuation of his defra\iding his 
master, reproaches Menalcas 
with some secret transaction of 
his. This draws on some smart 
repartees, in which the manner 
of the common people is weli 
imitated. Neither of them jus- 
tifies himself; but proceeds to 
throw new reproaches on his 
adversary. 

Novimus et qui te."] Here is a 
verb suppressed, which Servius 
says is corruperint ; and indeed 
the whole scope of the sarcasm 
seems to require some such word 
to be imderstood. I do not see 
any necessity to think that the 
poet alludes here to any abomi^ 
nable crime, which was com- 
Iftitt^d in a templje sacred to the 



nymphs. One may imagine, 
that he means only the malice 
of Menalcas, in breaking the 
bow and arrows of Daphnis. 
Hiis passion afi^righted the very 
goats. 

Transversa tuentibus hircis.'\ 
Vives thinks this an admirable 
expression of looking with con- 
tempt, with $i leering eye, such 
as, according to Pliny, a lio» 
wUl not endure to look at him. 
The general opinion of the com- 
mentators is, that this action of 
Menalcas was so shameful, that 
the very goats, the most libidi- 
nous of all animals, tumed their 
heads away, that they might 
not behold it. 

Faciles.'] La Cerda under- 
stands fcxiles to rtiean tender or 
compassionate ; because an an- 
gry deity would have destroyed 
Menalcas for so scandalous a 
profanation. 

Sacello.'] The sacella, like our 
chapels, were commonly smaller 
edifices dedicated to the deities. 
In the country they often con- 
^ecrated caves, and called them 
sacella. 

Turn, credo, &c.] Menalcas 
answers ironically, that it was 
when he maliciously injured 
Mycon*s vineyard; insinuating 
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Atqu€ mala vites incidere falce novellas. 

Dam. Aut hie ad veteres fagos, quum Daphnidis arcum 
Fregisti et calamos : qu^ tu, perverse Menalca, 
Et, cum vidisti puero donata, dolebas ; 
Et, si non aliqua nocuisses, morttms esses. 15 

Mek. Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures ? 
Non ego te vidi Damonis, pessime, caprum 
Excipere insidiis, multum latrante lycisca ? 
Et cum clamarem : quo nunc se proripit ille ? 
Tityre, coge pecus ; tu post carecta latebas. 20 



that Damætas was guilty of Aut hie ad veteres, &c.] Da- 

such a fact. Servius says it ^as mætas retorts, with an insinua- 

a capital crime to cut another tion, that Menalcas had broken 

man'8 trees. a bow and arrows, belonging to 

Meda . . falce.'] Servius Daphnis, out of mere spite, 

understands mala to refer to the Quid domini faciant, &c.] Me- 

intention of the person who nålcas keeps up the same man- 

inade use of the pruning-hook. ner of insulting with which he 

Burman contends that mala sig- began. He set out at first wifh 

nifies blunt or rusty; because treating him as a mean slave, 

by such an instrument the asking him whose ragged sheep 

plants would be greatly injured. he tended ; and now he says, 

Servius also thinks, that the in- what usage may I expect from 

jury consists in cutting the the master, when his slave dåres 

young vines, because old ones totreatme with such insolence? 

are the hetter for pruning. Thus He again accuses Damætas as a 

the reproach on Damætas must thief, charging him with having 

be either that he was employed stolen a goat from Damon. 

by Mycon to prune his vines, Non ego te vidi, &c.] Here he 

and performed it with a bad in- accuses him openly of theft ; for 

strument, or that he pruned he declares, that he himself saw 
such as were newly planted, . him steal Damon' s goat. 

which he ought not to have Lycisca."] Servius tells us, 

done ; or else that he wcnt by that the mongrel breed of dogs 

stealth into Mycon's vineyard, generated by a wolf on a bitch, 

and hacked the vines and eims, is called Lycisca, Both Aristotle 

with an intent to destroy them. and Pliny mention this breed ; 

This last, I believe, is the true but I have not found the word 

sense. I do not remember to Lycisca in any author, except in 

have found incidere used any this passage of Virgil. Some 

vhere for pruning. take it to be the dog^s name. 

d2 
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Dam. An mihi, cantando victus, non redderet ille, 
Quem mea carminibus meruisset fistula, caprum } 
Si nescis, meus ille caper fuit : et mihi Damon 
Ipse feitebatur, sed reddere posse negabat. 

Men. Cantando tu illum ? aut iinquam tibi fistula ceia 
Juncta fiiit ? non tu in triviis, indocte» solebas 26 
Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen ? 

Dam. Vis ergo inter nos, quid possit uterque vidssim 
Experiamur ? ego hane vitulam, ne forte recuses. 



An mihi f cantando ^ &c.] Da- 
mætas justifies himself against 
the accusation of Menalca», by 
affirming that he had fairly won 
the goat from Damon by a trial 
of skill on the pipe. To this, 
Menalcas answers with great 
contempt, treating him as a 
common piper about the streets, 
and unfit to engage in such a 
contention. 

Cantando tu illum ?] Some 
such word as overcome is here 
necessarily understood to agree 
with tu. It is omitted, no doubt, 
in imitation of the contemptu- 
oiis style of the vulgar. Our 
common people would say, You 
play! You 

Fistula cerajunctaJ] Damætas 
affirmed, that he had won a 
goat from Damon, by excelling 
him in playing on the pipe. 
Menalcas questions his being 
possessed of an instrument de- 
serving the name of a pipe, or 
JUtula, which was composed of 
sev^ral reeds joined together, 
according to the invention of 
Pan, mentioned in the second 
eclogue. 

In triviis,'] Trivia are the 
places where three roads meet ; 
which are consequently very 



public. Thus Menalcas repre- 
sents Damætas as a common 
piper in places of public resort. 

Stridenti miserum, &c.] It is 
hardly possible to express more 
contempt than is used in these 
words. He will not allow his 
adversary^s instrument to de- 
serve the name of a pipe, but 
calls it a straw or stubble, stipula ; 
and adds the epithet stridenti, 
to shew that even this straw, 
instead of a mellow sound, made 
a screaking noise ; the tune he 
plays upon this instrument is 
called miserum, a sorry one; and 
even this sorry tune he is said 
to spoil, disperdere. The very 
sound of this verse is worthy of 
observation. 

Fm ergo, &c.] Damætas, in 
order to put a stop to any fur- 
ther reproaches, challenges Me- 
nalcas to sing with him for a 
wager, and offers to stake a 
young cow of considerable value. 

Vicissim.'] He proposes that 
sort of contention called Amæ- 
bea, in which they sing alter •« 
nately. See the note on ver. 1. 

Vitulam.'] It is plain, that 
viiula cannot mean a calf in this 
place ; because she is said to 
give milk, and to have two 
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Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere fætus, 30 
Depono : tu die, mecum quo pignore certes. 

Men. De grege non ausim quicquam deponere tecum. 
Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca : 
Bisque die nnmerant ambo pecus, alter et hædos. 
Verum, id cpaad multo tute ipse fatebere inajus, 35 
Insanire libet quoniaia ^hi, pocula ponam 
Fagina, cælatum divini opus Alcimedontis : 
Lenta quibus tomo Æicili superaddita vitis 



young ones. It is used, no 
doubt, for a young cow ; as virgp 
is for a young woman, though 
she has had children. 

De grege non ausinii SccJ] Me- 
nalcas answers, that he does not 
dare to stake any part of the 
flock, because of the strictness 
of his father, and severity of his 
step-mother ; but offers a pair 
of åne cups, which he describes 
after a beautiful manner. 

Pocula vomm fagina."] Pliny 
tells us, tnat beechen cups were 
anciently esteemed. Therefore 
we may suppose these were 
fine old-fashioned cups, which, 
though admired in the country, 
would have been despised at 
Rome in Virgil's time. 

Divini opus Alcimedontis.'] It 
seems probable, by this expres- 
sion, that there had been a fa- 
mous carver named Akimedon. 
But I have not found the men- 
tion of him in any other author. 
Perhaps he was a friend of our 
poet, who was willing therefore 
to transmit his name to poste- 
rity. By his name, it appears 
that he must have been a Greek, 
and consequently a man of some 
quality ; for Pliny informs us, 

D 



that in Greece none but gentle- 
men were permitted to learn 
that art, and painting; which 
law was first procured by Eu- 
pompus, the master of Apelles. 

Lenta quihus tornOy &c.] This 
beautiful description of the cup 
is plainly an imitation of that in 
the first Idyllium of Theocritus. 

Tornx),] '* Salmasius and La 
Cerda understand two arts to 
be here spoken of, that of the 
turner and that of the graver. 
— Pliny, 1. xxxiv. 8. mentions 
PJiidias as the inventor of the 
art of turning, and Polycletus 
as the perfecter of it ; and that 
these were sculptors and statu- 
aries, as well as turners, is ma- 
nifest. Wherefore I believe, 
that though the tomus is really 
an instrument distinct from the 
cælum and scalprum, custom hasf 
obtained to use them promiscu- 
ously." Ruæus. 

Vitis.] It does not seem im- 
probable that Virgil might use 
vitis in this place, not for a v ine 
properly so called, but for a 
branch climbing with tendrils, 
or viticula. Our gardeners call 
this sort of branches, as in me- 
lons and cucumbers, vines. 

3 
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Dif^isos hedera vestit palknte corymbos. 
In medio duo signa, Ck)non : et quis fuit alter» 
Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem ; 
Tempora quæ messor, quæ curvus arator haberet ? 
Necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. 
Dam. Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 
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Hedera . . TpalUnte.'] Many 
sorts of ivy are mentioned by 
the ancients ; most of wfaich 
seem to be rather varieties than 
distinct species. Theophrastns 
says the three principal sorts 
are the white, the black, aii4 
that which is called helix. The 
white ivy was esteemed more 
beautiful than the common sort, 
as appears from the foUowing 
"verse in the seventh eclogue : 

Candidior cycnis, hedera for-- 
. mosioT alba, 

See the note on that passage. 

Conon.'\ Servius thinks the 
Conon here intended was the 
famous general of that name, 
whom the Shepherd mentions 
ezpressly as being well knowx ; 
but forgets the name of the phi- 
losopher. 

Et quis fuit alter, &c.] This 
is a true example of pastoral 
sunplicity ; for the Shepherd is 
not here guilty of a blunder, 
which some commentators pro- 
pose as an instance of it in other 
places : but he forgets the name 
of the other mathematician, and 
describes him by his worka. But 
the commentators are as much 
at a I6ss for his name as the 
Shepherd. Hardly any person 
noted for knowledge in astro- 
nomy, has wanted a patron to 
place his image on this poeticaL 
cup. Now, as Aratus has de- 



scribed the several constellations 
in his poem, with the prognos- . 
tics of the weather, he answers 
exactly to the character, which 
the Shepherd gives of the philo- 
sopher, whose name he bad for- 
gotten. As he was an author 
admired by the greatest persons, 
and as he was thought worthy 
of imitation by our poet himself,, 
it is most probable that he was 
the person intended in the pas- 
sage now under consideration. 

Radio.'] The radius is a staflf 
or rod, used by the ancient ma- 
thematicians in describing the 
various parts of the heavens and 
earth, and in drawing figures in 
sand. 

Totum . . orbem,'] He means 
the whole system of heavenly 
bodies. Aratus has particularly 
described the severid constella- 
tions. 

Tempora quæ messor, &c.] Ara- 
tus is very particular in describ- 
ing the seasons, and signs of the 
weather. 

Necdum illis, &p.] The com- 
mendation of a cup, drawn from 
its having never been used, is 
to be found in the sixteenth 
Iliad, ver. 225. 

Et nobis idem, &c.] Damætas, 
unwilling to allow any superio- 
rity to his adversary, or to give 
him any opportunity of evading 
the contest, accepts his offer, 
and agrees to stake two other 
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£t molli circum est ansas amplexus acantho, 
Orpheaque in medio posuit, sylvasque sequentes. 
Necdum illis labra admovi, sed condita servo. 
Si ad vitulam spectes, nilul est quod pocula landes. 
Men. Nunquam hodie efiugies, veniam, quocumque 
vocaris. 

Audiat hæc tantum vel qui venit, ecce, Palæmon : 50 



cups, made by the same "work- 
man, which he describes with 
equd beauty ; btxt insists upon 
it, that they are not equal in 
value to the heifer, which he 
had ofifered at first. 

Idem Alcimedm duo pocula fe- 
cJt.] Here Damætas preserves 
his equality; he offers two cups, 
as well as Menalcas ; aud they 
are both made by the hand of 
the same famous workman. 

Molli . . . acantho.'] The 
acanthw is spoken of at large in 
the note on ver. 123, of the 
fourth Georgick. 

Orphea."] See the note on 
ver. 454. of the fourth Georgick. 

Necdum Ulis, &c.] Here Da- 
mætas repeats the very words 
. of Menalcas, that he may not 
allow him any super iority. 

Si ad vitulam spedes, &c.] In 
this line Damætas answers that 
of Menalcas, 

Vemm id quod multo tute ipse 
fatebere majus. 

Menalcas had affinned, that his 
cups were of far greater value 
than the cow which his adver- 
sary had offered. Here Damæ- 
tas answers, that he would stake 
two cups, in no degree inferior 
to his; but at the same time 
declares^ that they are far infe- 



rior in value to the cow, which 
he offered at first 

Nunqv.am hodie effugks, &c.} 
Damætas had first provoked 
Menalcas to a trial of skill : but 
now Menalcas challenges him; 
and that he may not get off, ac-i 
cepts of the wager, on his own 
terms ; appeals to a neighbour, 
who happened to pass by, and 
proposes him for judge of the 
controversy between them. 

We must observe, that Damæ- 
tas had closed his speech with a 
contempt of the cups which Me- 
nalcas had offered, affirming, 
that they were by no means to 
•be put in competition with a 
good cow. Menalcas answers 
briskly, that this shall not serve 
him for an excuse ; for though 
his father, and particularly his 
step-mother, would require an 
exact account of all the cattle 
from his hands ; yet he was so 
sure of victory, that he would 
venture a good cow, that Da- 
mætus might have no pretence 
to decline the controversy, or 
to say that the prize was not 
worth contending for. 

Vel qui venit.'] " Menalcas, 
seeing a Shepherd at a distance, 
proposes to make him judge, let 
him be who he will. This is the 
force of the words vel fui ventt. 
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Efficiam posthac ne quemquam yoce lacessas. 

Dam. Quia age, aiquid habes; in me mora non erit ulla r 
Nee quemquam fugio, tantum, vicine Palæmon, 
Sensibus hæc imia, res est non parva, reponas. 

Pal. Dicite, quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba > 
£t nune omnis ager, nune omnis parturit arbos : 5& 
Nune frondent sylvæ, nune formosissimus annus. 
Incipe, Damæta ; tu deinde sequere, Menalca* 
Alternis dicetis ; amant altema Camenæ. 



As he coines nearer, he finds 
him to be Palæmon, and calls 
him by his name, and speaks 
with more confidence to his 
rival, Effichm posthac ne, 8fC." — 
Rti^us. 

Palænum,'] " Palæmon Hem- 
mius, a famous grammarian un- 
der Tiberius, boasted that Virgil 
had prophesied of him, when 
he made choice of Palæmon to 
be judge between two poets." 
CfUrou. 

Voce.] Some understand voce 
to be meant of singing ; but 
others, with hetter reason, think 
it alludes to the reproachful 
\rords that have been used. 

Quin age, &c.] Damætas bids 
him leave wrangling, and begin 
to sing, if he has any thing 
worth hearing; tells him he is 
ready to answer him ; and calls 
upon Palæmon to hear atten- 
tively, and judge between them. 

Nee quemquam fugut.'] This is 
a direct answer to what Menal- 
cas had said, Nunquam hodie 
efiFugies." 

Vicins Palæmon.'] Servius ob- 
6erves, that Damætas sooths 
Palæmon, by giving him the 
friendly epithet of neighbour. 

Dicite, quandoquidem, &c.] 



Palæmon, being chosen judge 
of this controversy, exhorts 
them to begin, describes the 
beauty of the place and season^ 
and appoints Damætas to sing 
first, and Menalcas after him. 

Dicite is used here for canite. 
It is very frequent among the 
poets, both Greek and Roman, 
to use say and sing promiscu- 
ously. — ^This description of the 
season is very beautiful. The 
grass is soft _and agreeable, the 
fields shew a fine verdure, the 
fruit-trees are full of blossoms, 
the woods are all covered with 
green leaves. The harmony of 
the numbers is as delicate as 
the season itself, which is here 
painted by the masterly hand 
of our poet. 

Parturit.'] This word does 
not necessarily signify the trees 
bearing fruit, for we see it is 
applied also to the grass of the 
field. 

Frondent.] Frondes signifies 
not merely the leaves, but the 
annual shoots of a tree. There- 
fore frondent sylvæ means, that 
the trees are full of young shoots, 
and consequently clothed with 
leaves. 

Alternis dicetis.] ** Palæmon, 
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Dam. Ab Jove principium, Musæ : Jovis omnia jdena : 
Ille colit terras, illi mea carmina curæ. 61 

Men. £t me Phæbus amat: Phæbo sua semper apud me 
Miinera sunt, lauri, et suave rubens hyacinthus. 



as being judge, orders the rivals 
to exercise themselves in the 
Amæbean way. We shall soon 
see that all its laws are strictly 
observed. I am not surprised, 
that this sort of poetry should 
be 80 pleasing to the Muses; 
for it has something particularly 
agreeable in it. Father Sanadon, 
in a coUection of poems on the 
birth of the prince of the Astu- 
rias, has revived this sort of 
eclogue, and composed one wor- 
thy of the time of Virgil." — 
Catrm. 

Ab Jove principiunif &c.] Da- 
mætas being willing to open his 
song in such a manner that it 
shall be impossible for his anta- 
gonist to surpass it, begins with 
Jupiter himself, whom he claims 
for his patron. Menalcas, in 
his turn, lays claim to the pa- 
tronage of Apollo, which he en- 
forces by saying he is always 
provided with gifts suitable to 
that deity. 

Jovis omnia plena.'] Several of 
the ancient philosophérs were 
of opinion, that one soul ani- 
mated the imiverse, and that 
this soul was the Deity. Plu- 
tarch, in his treatise on the opi- 
nions of philosophérs, tells us, 
that all, except those who assert 
the doctrine of a vacuum and 
atoms, held the imiverse to be 
animated. See the note on ver. 
221. of the fourth Georgick. In 
the same treatise, we find that 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, Aria- 



totle, Dicæarchus, and Asclepi- 
ades the physician, supposed 
the soul to be incorporeal, self- 
moving, a thinking substance, 
and the constant action of a na- 
tural organ endued with life. 

Et me Phæbus amat, * &c. ] 
Damætas had begun with Ju- 
piter, and therefore it was diffi- 
cult for his adversary to rise 
higher. Menalcas, however, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Amæ- 
bean eclogue, carries the thought 
farther, and corrects that of his 
adversary. The first had boasted 
that Jupiter loved his verses : 
this was presumption. The se- 
cond says he has presents always 
at hand, to offer to the god of 
verse : this is piety and mo- 
desty." Catrou, — Servius thinks 
these words capable of a double 
interpretation ; either he only 
equals his adversary, that god, 
whom each worships, being to 
him supreme : or else he in- 
tends to go farther, meaning by 
and Phæbus loves me, that not 
only Jupiter, but Apollo also 
loved him. 

Fhæbus.'] " The same with 
Apollo and Sol, the son of Ju- 
piter and Latona, who bore him 
at the same time with Diana, in 
the island Delos, the inventor 
of physic ; and the god of divi« 
nation, poetry, and music." — 
Ruæus. 

Lauru] The laurus is not our 
laurel, but bay, as is shewn in 
the note on ver. 306. of the first 
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Pam. Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella ; 



Creorgick.r-^ApoUo waa in love 
with Daphne, the daughter of 
Peneus. She being pursued by 
him, and ahnost overtaken, be- 
sought her father to have pity 
on her ; Peneus heard her 
prayer, and to preserve her 
chastity from the violation of 
Apollo, changed her into a bay^ 
tree. The god, being disap- 
pointed of possessing the nymph, 
re^olved that the tree should be 
liis favourite, jind enjoy the 
greatest honoMrs. 

Stuive mbens hyacmthus.'] Hy- 
Sbcinthus, who was -another fa^ 
yourite of Apollo, and unhappily 
killed by him, was changed into 
the flower called hyacinth by 
the poets. It is, however, very 
different from «ny of the sorts 
of hyacinth which we cultivate 
in our gardens. Se» the note 
€m ver. 183. oif the fourth Geor- 
gick. — " It is certain, that the 
faw of the Amæbean, or respon- 
sive verse, is this ; that the last 
,8peaker must produce something 
hetter, or at least equal ; other- 
wise he is overcome. Damætas 
therefore, in this contention for 
honour, begins most arrogantly. 
He assumes to himself Jupiter, 
who fills all things ; he will 
leave nothing to his adversary, 
whom he intends to overwhelm 
witii the power of so great a 
deity. Add to this the great 
haughtiness of the first verse. 
Menalcas being in these straits, 
lays hold on that deity whom he 
knows to be next to Jupiter, 
and supreme in poetry. He 
adds an a£fection, which is want- 
ing in the first ; for it is more 
to say, he loms than he re- 



gcards my verses. He adds a re^- 
ciprocal love ; he loves me and 
I love him, for I esteem and 
honour his gifts. What if you 
should admit the explication of 
Servius ? Phæbtis also loves me ; 
that is, Jupiter loves me, and 
Phæbus also» I have two deities» 
and you have but one. Lastly, 
there is no pledge between Da- 
mætas and Jupiter; but a great 
one between Menalcas caid Phæ- 
bus; he always keeps by him 
bays and hyacinths. There is no 
doubt of his being conqueroir 
here." La Cerda. 

If I might venture to deliver 
my opinion in an affair which 
seems to have been determined 
by the general consent of the 
critics, I should say, that the 
law which they have enacted 
with regard to the Amæbean 
poetry is not just. If the last 
speaker must necessarily equal, 
if not excel, what has been said 
by the first, I do not see how it 
is possible for the last ever to 
come olF with conquest; at the 
best, he can but make a drawn 
battle of it. In the present 
eclogue, the critics endeavour 
to prove that Menalcas is equal 
to Damætas in every couplet, 
and in some superior. Surely, 
then, he excels him, and ought 
in equity to obtain the prize; 
or else it is impossible for the 
last speaker ever to gain the 
victory. If this was the case, 
who would ever engage in such 
a contention, where the first 
speaker cannot possibly lose the 
victory, and the last can never 
get it ? This imaginary law, 
therefore» seems to be absurd ; 
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£t fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri^ 65 
Men. At mihi sese offert ultro meus igiris Amyntas : 

Notior ut jam sit canibus non Delia nostrisw 

Dam* Parta meæ Veneri sunt munera : namque notavi 



the nature of the Amæbean po- 
etry being rather this : that two 
persons speak altemately an 
equal number of verses; that 
the latter is obliged to produce 
something that has relation to 
what has been said by the for- 
mer and that the victory is 
obtained by him who has pfo- 
nounced the best verses. Palæ- 
mon, who is chosen for judge 
between our two shepherds, de- 
clares them to be equal ; whence 
we may conclude, that Virgil 
intended either that they should 
be equal in every couplet, or 
else that sometimes one should 
excel, and sometimes the other. 

Malo me Galatea, &c.] The 
shepherds having celebrated the 
deities, whose patronage they 
claim, proceed next to the men- 
tion of their loves. Damætas 
boasts of the wantonness of his 
Galatea, who throws an apple 
at him, and then runs away to 
hide herself, but wishes at the 
same time that she may not be 
unseen. In answer to this, Me- 
nalcas boasts of the fondness of 
his Amyntas, who comes so 
often to him, that bis very dogs 
\ are acquainted with him. 

At mihi sese off&rt^ &c.] Me- 
nalcas urges the constant affec- 
tion of his Amyntas, in opposi- 
tion to the levity of Galatea. 
Servius observes, that this is 
stronger than what Menalcas 
has said, according to the law 
of Amæbean poetry. 



Delia. "] Some understand 
this to mean Diana ; but it 
would be a presumption in a 
Shepherd to represent a goddess 
so familiar with him, as to be 
acquainted with his dogs. It 
seems more reasonable to think 
it was a servant-maid, or one 
at least of the family. 

Catrou is of opinion that Me- 
nalcas here has the advantage 
again, or is at least equal. " Ga- 
latea," says he, " bestows on 
one a mark of her affection, by 
throwing apples at him. Amyn- 
tas gives a greater to the other, 
by offering himself to his friend 
of his own accord. The image 
of the shepherdess nmning 
away, and yet being wiUing to 
be seen^ is elegant , and easy. 
That of the dogs of Menalcas, 
which alwayA know Amyntas, 
and caress him, bas something 
in it agreeable wad natural." 

I believe the reader will be 
more inclinable to prefer the 
couplet of Damætas. The de- 
scription of Galatea' s behaviour 
is wonderfuUy pretty and na- 
tural ; and more to be liked 
th€ui the forward fondness of 
Amyntas. 

Parta meæ Veneri, Ste] Thé 
shepherds now boast of the pre- 
sents which they make to their 
loves. Damætas sayS he intends 
to send ring-doves to Galatea ; 
but Menalcas answers, that he 
has already sent ten golden ap- 
ples to Amyntas, and will send 
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Ipse locum, aSriæ quo congessere palumbes. 

Men. Quod potui, puero sylvestri ex arbore fecta 70 
Aurea mala decem misi : cras altera mittam. 

Dam. O quoties, et quæ nobis Gralatea loeuta est ! 
Partem aliquam, venti, divum referatis ad aured. 

Men. Quid prodest, quod me ipse animo non spernis 
Amynta, 

Si, dum tu sectaris apros, ego retia servo ? 75 

Dam. Fhyllida mitte mihi : meus est natalis, Ida : 
Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus, ipse venito. 



as many more the next day. 
Ring-doves build in high trees, 
whence Virgil calls them dtriæ. 
The amorous disposition of these 
birds, and their reputed conju- 
gal fidelity, make them a proper 
present from a lover to his mis- 
tress. 

O quoties f &c.] Damætas 
speaks in a rapture of the soft 
things which Galatea has said 
to him ; and invokes the winds 
to carry part of them even to 
the ears of the gods. 

Partem aliquam^ venti, &c.] 
The Shepherd intreats the winds 
to bear at least some part of 
her words to the gods, that they 
may be witnesses of the pro- 
mises which Galatea has made 
to him. 

Quid prodest, &c.] Menalcas 
boasts also of the love that 
Amyntas bears to him, and adds 
a kind complaint, that this is 
not sufficient, since he will not 
let him partake of the dangers 
to which he exposes himself in 
the chase. 

Phyllida' mitte mihi, &c.] Da- 
mætas calls upon lolas to send 
Phyllis to him, and invites him 



to come himself, when the Am- 
barvalia are celebrated. Menal- 
cas claims Phyllis as his favour- 
ite mistress, and boasts of the 
tenderness which she shewed at 
parting with him. 

Meus est natatisJ] Theancients 
used to celebrate the day of their 
birth with much cheerfulness, 
and invite their friends to par- 
take with them. 

lolaJ] lolas may be supposed 
to be the father of Phyllis. 

Cum faciam vitula, &c.] The 
Shepherd invites Phyllis to a 
merry entertainment ; but her 
father to a more solemn feast. 
He means the Ambarvalia, in 
which they ofFered sacrifice for 
the success of the com. ITiis 
solemnity is beautifuUydescribed 
by our poet in the first Geor- 
gick. See ver. 339. 

Faciam.'] Facere signifies to 
sacrifice, and the victim is put 
in the ablative case : thus faciam 
vitula in the passage beiore us 
signifies to sacrifice a heifer. La 
Cerda justly observes, that rem 
sacram, or some such words, 
must be understood after/aciam, 
in confirmation of which, he 
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Mbn. Phyllida aino ante alias: nam me discedere flerit: 
Et longom formose vale, vale, inquit, lola. 

Dam. Triste lupiis stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres» 



produces a quotation of Livy, 
which comes up fully to the 
purpose : " Omnibus divis rem 
divinam thure, ac yinofecimJ* 

Vittda.'] We may observe, 
that this eclogue began with a 
reproach, that Menalcas threw 
upon his adversary, that he was 
only a hireling, that fed the 
flocks of others. Damætas, 
being stung with this obloquy, 
takes occasion, more than once, 
to represent himself as a man 
of property. He oflfered at first 
to 9take a heifer, which Menal- 
cas was imwilling to answer, 
because the herd was not his 
own, but his father*s. Here 
again Damætas sets forth his 
own ability, and brags of offer- 
ing a heifer at the Ambarvalia, 
Which was a sacriflce peculiar 
to wealthy persons ; for the 
poorer sort contented them- 
selves with offering a lamb. 

Ipse ventto.] He treats lolas, 
the father of Phylli8,with much 
respect, inviting him to the -4»»- 
bai^ia, a solemn sacrifice, to 
which every one was obliged to 
come with the strictest purity. 

Phyllida amo, &c.] Menalcas, 
in answer to Damætas*s pre- 
tending to invite Phyllis on his 
birthday, declares that he loves 
her above all others ; and calls 
Idas to witness with what ten- 
demess she took her leave of 
him. 

Me discedere JUvit.'] For dis- 
cesmm meum Jlevit, a Grecism. 

Longum formose vaU, vale, in- 
gtiit.] Langym vale, and ætemum 



vale, are Grecisms frequently 
used. Servius takes notice, that 
the last syllable of the second 
vale is short, because it comes 
before a vowel, as in Te Corydon 
Alexi, 

lola.] Servins takes loUu to 
be another name for Menalcas ; 
80 that, according to him, ^we 
should interpret this line, in^t, 
O formase lola, vale, longum vale, 
A^olles is of the same opinion, 
for he translates it, adieu mon 
bel lolas. But Ruæus has given^ 
a much hetter interpretation. 
**Iola," says he, " is not aword 
spoken by Phyllis to lolas, but 
by Menalcas to lolas. For as' 
Damætas had before addressed 
himself to lolas, saying, loka, 
send Phyllis^ to me; so now Me- 
nalcas also addresses himself to 
the same person, O lolas, I love 
Phyllis." — Here we may agree 
with the critics, that the victory 
belongs to Menalcas. Damætas 
endeavours to obtain the afifec- 
tion of Phyllis by an invitation ; 
but Menalcas has already gained 
it. Besides, there is a greater 
tendemess and delicacy in the 
latter couplet than in the fonner. 

Triste lupus stabulis, &c.] Da- 
mætas, finding his rival to have 
the advantage, with regard to 
Phyllis, tums the discourse to 
another mistress, and declares 
nothing is more terrible in his 
opinion than the anger of Ama- 
ryllis. Menalcas answers, that 
nothing is so delightful to him 
as Amyntu. 
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Arbonbus venti» nobis Amaryllidis iræ. . 81 

Mbn. Dulce ^tis humor, depuLdfi arbutus hædis» 
Lenta salix fceto pecori, mihi solus Amyntas. 

Dam. PoUio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, Musam : 
Fiendes, vitulam lectori pascite vestro. 86 

Men. Pollio et ipse fiBicit nova carmina, pasdte taurum. 
Jam comu petat, et pedibus qui spaj^t arenam. 

Dam. Qui te, Pollio, amat, veniat; quo te quoqiie gandet: 



Depulsif arbutus hædU.'] The 
goats are fond of the arbute, or 
strawberry-tree. See the notes 
on ver. 148. of the first Geor- 
gick, and ver. 300. of the third. 
DepuUis signifies vteaned, a loete 
bebig understood. 

PolUo amat nostram. Sec.] Da* 
mætas introduces a new subject, 
and boasts that Pollio is fond of 
his poetry. Menalcas lays hold 
bn this occasion to celebrate 
Pollio, as being a poet himself . 
C. Asinius t^oUio was a poet, 
orator, and historian, and a great 
patron of poets, especially of 
Virgil and Horace. He was 
chosen cdnsul in the year of 
Rome 714. The next year he 
had a triumph decreed him for 
his victory over the Dalm^tians, 
at which time Ruæus supposes 
tiiis eclogue to be written, be- 
cause mention is here made of 
preparing victims for Pollio. 

Jam comu petat^ &c.] These 
circumstances make a good de- 
scription of a young bull, that is 
just come to maturity. This 
line is repeated in the nintfa 
Æneid, ver. 629. It can hardly 
be doubted but that the victory 
here belongs to Menalcas. Da- 
mætas speaks of Pollio only as 
a judge of poetry : but Menalcas 



celebrates him, as being a good 
poet himself. Damætas offer» 
him a héifer : but Menalcas pro- 
poses a bull for him. Thus the 
latter excels the former in each 
particular. The shepherds are 
now equal; Damætas excelling 
in the first, second, and fourth, 
and Menalcas in the third, fifth, 
and seventh ; for they were equal 
in the sixth ; as they will aiso ap> 
pear to be in the remaining part 
. of this contention. 

Qui te, Pollio, amat, &c.] 
Damætas, unwilling to fall short 
of his adversary, in the praises 
of Pollio, expresses the highest 
regard for him, and wishes that 
all who love him may reach the 
same honours. Menalcas, on 
the other side, expresses the 
strongest detestation of the de- 
tractors h'om that great man. 

Veniat ; quo te quoque gaudet.'] 
Here no doubt venisse must be 
understood, according to Ser- 
vius, who adds, that the poet 
alludes to the consulship, which 
Pollio obtained, after having 
tåken Salonæ, a city •{ Dal- 
matla : though others affirm, 
that the victory over the Dal« 
matians was in the year after 
the consulship. 
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Mella fluant illi, ferat et rubus asper amomum. 

Men*. Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Msevi : 
Atque idem jungat vulpes, et mulgeat hircés. 91 

Dam. Qoi legitis flores, et humi nascentia fragå. 



Mella fluant illi,'] Burman , 
interprets this to mean elo- 
quence. It seema rather to 
allude to the happiness of the 
golden age, in whicfa the poets 
feign that honey dropped from 
oaks. See the note on ver. 131, 
of thetot Georgick. 

Ferat et rubus asper amomum.'] 
Rubus is without doubt the 
bramble, or blackberry-bush. 
Servius says the amomum is an 
Assyrian flower; to prove which, 
he quotes these words of Lucan ; 
*^Vicinæ messis ammum," It 
has been a matter of great 
qttestion among the modem 
-writers, whether we are at pre*- 
sent acquainted with the true 
ammum of the ancients. It is 
sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to know, that there was 
such a spice or perfume, in high 
ésteem among them, and that 
it came from the eastem parts 
of the world. Therefore, when 
Damoetas wishes that PolIio's 
friends may gather amomum 
from brambles, he makes a 
second allusion to the happiness 
Of the golden age. Thus we 
find again in the next eclogue ; 

— -Assyrium wlgo nascetur 
amomum. . 

%ti • Bavium non odit. Sec.] 
Menalcas changes the subject 
from the admirers of Pollio to 
his detractors ; and as Damoetas 
had wished all happiness to the 
former, so he expresses the 
greatest detestation of the latter. 



"Let him who. does not hate 
Bavius, be punished with liking 
the poems of Mævius." Wherein 
does the punishment consist? 
It would indeed be a punish- 
ment to a person of good taste, 
to be obliged to read bad poetry ; 
bot surely it can be none to 
him that likes it. We know 
that both Bavius and Mævius 
were contemporary with Virgil : 
perhaps Bavius was the older of 
the two, and his verses allowed 
without dispute to be ridicu- 
lously bad. Let us suppose 
then, that Mævius was the 
adversary of Pollio: the satire 
in this case will be very plain, 
and strongly levelled against 
Mævius. The sense then will 
be, that none can bear the 
poetry of Mævius, but such as 
are so senseless as to like the 
wretched verses of Bavius. 

Atquo idem jungat, &c.] Here 
Menalcas says, that such as can 
like the poetry of Mævius; are 
capable of employing them- 
selves in the grossest absurdi- 
ties. 

Qui legitis flores, &c.] "In 
these and the following coupleta» 
the shepherds seem to be grown 
friends : they do not sting one 
another, as before ; but onlv 
oppose one sentence to another ; 
in which they appear to me to 
be always equal. The allego- 
ries which some have imagined, 
do not please me. Damætas 
admomshes the boys to avoid 
the flowers of the tneadows. 
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Frigidus, O pueri ! fiigite hine» latet anguis in herbq^, 

Mbn. Parcite, ovea, nimiiim procedere : non bene ripie 
Creditur : ipse aries etiam nunc vellera siccat. ^ 

Dam. Utyre, pascentes a flumine reice capellas^ 
Ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnes in fonte lavabo. 

Mbn. Cpgite oves, pueri : si lac præceperit æstus. 
Ut nuper, frustra pressabimus ubera palmis. 

Dam. Ebeu, quam pingui maeer est mihi taurus in arvo ! 
Idem amor exitium pecori est» pecorisque magistro. 101 

Mbn. His certe neque amor causa est; vix ossibiis 
hærent. 

Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fietscinat agnos. 



where snakes lie hid : Menalcas 
wams.the sheep to keep from 
the banks of the rivers, where 
there is danger." La Cerda. 

''Humi nascentia fragå,'] This 
epithet humi nascentia is very 
proper ; it expresses the manner 
in which strawberries grow ; for 
the plants which beiEu: them 
trail upon the ground, and are 
therefore more likely to conceal 
serpents. 

Tityre, pascentes, &c.] These 
cpuplets continue the sul^ect of 
taking care of the flocks. 

Rdce.'] " Here is first a 
syncope, rejice into re-ioe, then a 
contraction of two short vowels 
into a long dipthong, re-ice into 
reke. Thus we have eicit for 
e/tcit in Lucretius; 

Nee radicitus le vita se tollit et 
eidt" Ruæus, 

Si lac præceperit æstus,'] That 
is, prdnipuerit, ante eæperit, ante 
verterit, Hence preceptors are so 
called, because they first take a 



thing, and conceive it in thdr 
mind, before they teach others. 

Eheu, guam, pingui, Sec.] Da- 
mætas laments that his herd is 
subject to the passion of love as 
weU as himself. Menalcas an- 
swers, that love is not the occa- 
sion of the leanness of his sheep, 
but some fascination. 

His certe, &c.] Damætas had 
ascribed the leanness of his bull 
to love, a passion by which 
himself was tormented ; but 
Menalcas tells him, that this 
cannot be the case of his young 
lambs, which are mere skele- 
tons ; and therefore some other 
cause ought to be assigned» 
which he thihks to be fascina- 
ti<m or witofacraft. 

Oculus . . . ^ascinat.'] It is 
an opinion which still prevails 
among the ignorant, «that 
witches, and other evil disposed 
persons, have a power of injur- 
ing both persons and cattle, by 
looking at them with a malici- 
OUS eye. 
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Dah. Die quibus in terris^ et eris mihi magnus Apollo, 
Tres pateat cæli spatium non amplius ulnas. 105 

Mbk« Die qtdbus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
Nascantor ilom^ et Fhyllida sdus habeto. 

Pal. Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites : 
Bt vitula ta dignus, et hie : et qmsqids amores 
Aut metoet dulces, aut experietur amaros. 1 10 

Glaudite jam nvos, pueri : sat prata biberunt. 



Die qwbus m terris, &C.] 
Damætas, to put an end to the 
controversy, proposes a riddle 
to his antagonist, who, instead 
of solving it, proposes another. 
Philargyrius speaks of a well, 
into whiph they used formerly 
to descend in order to celebrate 
their mysteries, the orb, or cir- 
cumference of which was no 
more than three ells, that they 
migfat thereby discover the pro- 
dace of the year: when they 
were at the bottom, they could 
see no more of the sky, than 
whatanswered to the circum- 
fecence of the well. 

Die qwbuB in terris. Ste.] Ser- 
^us ezplains this riddle to mean 
the hyacinth of the poets, which 
lui« been largely considered in 
the note on ver. 183. of the 
fourth Georgick. 

PhyUidatoltahabeto,} PhyUis 
-was (me whom both the shep- 
herds daimed; one saying P^j/i- 
Uda mUte mihi ; and the other, 
Phyllida asno ante alias. Butnow 
Mrøalcis seems so confident ot^ 



his having puzzled Damætas^ 
that he ofifers to give him a sole 
right to her, if he can solve the 
riddle. 

Non nostrum inter vos, > &c.] 
Palæmon declares, that it is not 
in his power to decide- which 
has the hetter, and desires them 
to make an end of their conten» 
tion. 

Et vittåa tu dignus, &c.] Pa- 
læmon determines, that eieæh of 
the shepherds deserves a cow 
for his reward, and every one 
also, who shall give so just a 
representation of the hopes and 
fears of love. 

Clauditejam rivos, &c.] Some 
understand that PalæmOn, hav., 
ing given his decision, now tums 
to his own servants, and gives 
them direction to stop the rills, 
that have overflowed the mea- 
dows sufficiently. But the most 
general^ opinion is, that he 
speaks figurativdy, alluding to 
the comfort which the meadows 
receive from the overflowing 
rills. 
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ECLOGA QUARTA. 
POLUO. 

SiCBLiDBS Musæ paullo majora canamos. 
Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myricæ. 
Si canimus sylvas, sylvæ ant oonsule dignæ. 



Sieelides Mutæ, &c.] In the 
verses of the Sibyls there were 
some prophecies, which foretold 
that a king should be bora into 
the world about this time, under 
whom the happiness of the 
golden age should be restored. 
These prophecies the poet ap- 
plies to a child, that wi^ bora, 
or just ready come into the 
world in the consulship of his 
great friend PoUio. He there- 
fore invokes the Muses to raise 
his verse above the common 
pitch of pastoral poetry. He 
invokes the Sicilian Muses, be- 
cause Theocritus, the father of 
pastoral poetry, was a Sicilian. 

Majora caruanus.'] WhilstVir- 
gil waswriting his Eclogues and 
Georgicks, he seexns to have had 



frequent impulses to.write some- 
thing above his present subject. 

Non omnés arbusta juva$U.'\ 
The subjects^of pastoral poetry 
are of themsdves too mean to 
give delight to many readers. 

Arbusta.'] See the note on 
ver. 40. of the first eclogue. 

Humilesque myricæ.] The tv 
marisk sometimes becomes a 
pretty tall tree ; hut it is gener* 
Ally low and shrubby. It is verf 
common on the banks of the 
rivers in Italy. This plant was 
first brought into England in 
queen Elizabeth's time by arch- 
bishop Grindall, as a sovereign 
remedy for the spleen, accord- 
ing to Camden. 

Si canimus sylvas, &c.] The 
poet is willing to raise hi» pas- 
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Ultima Cumæi venit jam canninis ætas : 

Magnus ab integro sæclorum nascitur ordo. 5 

toral verse above the common and at last to fifteen. When the 

style, and though he still bringa Capitol was bumt, a little before 

his images from the country, the dictatorship of Sylla, these 

yet to make it worthy the peru- sacred volumes perished in the 

sfd of a Roman consul. flames. The 8ena.te, to reniedy 

Ultima Cumæi vetiit, Sec.] He this loss, sent messengers aU 

now begins the subject of the over Italy and Greece, to coUect 

eclogue, which is the Sibylline as many verses of the Sibyls as 

prophecy of new and . happy could be procured. They found 

days, the retum of Astræa, and about a thousand, which were 

pf the golden age. brought to Rome, and kept with 

Cunuei mrminis,'] The general the greatest care, till at last they 

opinion is, that there were ten were bumt by Stilico, in the 

heathen prophetesses, or Sibyls, time of the emperor Honorius. 

the Delphian, Erythræan, Cu- What these verses were is npt 

mæan, Samian, Cuman, Helles- now certainly known ; for those 

pOntic,. Lybian, Phrygian, Per- which aré now extant, mider 

sian, and Tiburtine. One of the name of the Sibylline Ora- 

these, whether the Cumæan or oles, are not without reason ge- 

Erythræan is not certain, and nerally thought to be spurious. 

some say it was the Cuman, This, however, we may con- 

came to Tarquin, king of Rome, clude, from the eclogue before 

and offered him nine volumes of us, that they foretold the birth 

prophecies, for which she de- of a child, to happen about that 

manded a great price. When timej under whom the world 

this proposal was rejected by should enjoy peace and happi- 

the king, she withdrew, and ness. This must certainly allude 

bumed three volumes; and to our blessed Saviour,of whose 

eoming again before the king, birth the prophecies in Isaiah 

asked the same sum for the six. are so like many verses in this 

Being rejected again, she did as eclogue, that we may reasonabiy 

before^ and retumed with the conclude, that those- truly in- 

remaining thcee volumes, insist- spired writings had béen seen 

ing still upon the same price by the Sibyls themselyes, or at 

wUch she had demanded for least by Virgil. 

the whole. The king, imagining Magnus ab integro, &c.] He- 

there was something extraordi- siod mentions five ages of the 

nary in them, from this unusual world: 1. The golden age, in 

conduct of the Sibyl, bought the days of Saturn, when- men 

them of her, and caused them Jived like the gods, in security, 

to be laid up among the sacred without labour, without troubl?, 

archives of Rome. Two men and not subject to the miseries 

were appointed to have the care of old age. Their death was Uke 

of this treasure : their number going to sleep ; they enjoyed all 

was afterwards increased to ten, . the conveniencies of Ufe in tran- 
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Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna : 

Jmn nova progenies cælo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 

Desinet, ac fx>to surget gens aorea mundo, 

Giista &ve Luciua : tuus jam regnat Apollo. 

quillity ; the earth produced 
plenty cf afi fruits without til. 
la^. 2. The silver age, in which 
mea were less happy, being in- 
jurious to each other, and neg- 
lecting the due worship of the 
$o6s. 3. The copper, or, as we 
obmmonly call it, tiie brazen 
af^, in which men discovered 
co|>per, made themselves armour 
■wtth it, and were given to vio- 
lence andwar. 4. The age of 
demi-gods and heroes, who 
warred at Thebes and Troy. 5. 
The iron age, in which Hesiod 
lived, which was to end when 
the men of that time grew old 
and grey. Thus, by the great 
order of the ages beginning 
anew, Virgil means that the 
golden age was then retuming. 

Jam redit et virgo.'] The em- 
peror Constantine, and many 
other pious Christians, will have 
this to allude to the blessed Vir- 
gin. But Virgil certainly meant 
Astræa, or Justice, who is said 
by the poets to have been driven 
from earth to heaven by the 
wickedness of mankind ; and 
therefore her retuming is one 
éign of the restoration of the 
golden age. 

Redeunt Saturnia regna,"] He- 
idod says the golden age was 
under the reign of Saturn in 
heaven. 

Jam nova progenies, &c.] The 
emperor Constantine is of opi- 
niion that this verse plainly al- 
ludes to our blessed Saviour. 
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Tu modo nascenti, &c.] The 
poet now invokes Lucina, and 
entreats her to f avour the birth 
of the infant, of whom there 
were such great expectations åt 
this time ; and declares, that it 
was to be in the consulship of 
Pollio. 

Nascenti puero,'] The child, 
that was to be bom in tjhat age, 
when the world should be at 
peace, as was foretold by the 
Oracles, was without doubt our 
blessed Saviour. But the poet, 
ignorant of the trae sense of the 
prophecies, understands them 
to mean the peace which was 
settled when he Ynx)te this ec^* 
logue, and applies all the Mess- 
ings which were ' promised to 
the reign of Christ, to a child 
that was then expected'to come 
into the world. The commen- 
tators have not determinedwith 
any certainty what child it was 
to whom these promised bless- 
ings are ascribed by the poet. . 

Costa fave Ludna,'] Lucina is 
^he goddess presiding over child- 
birth. Some will have her to be 
the same with Juno, because 
the women in labour used to 
call upon Juno Lucina for help. 
Virgil uses the epithet cåsta, be- 
cause Diana was a virgin. We 
may observe, by the invocation 
of Lucina here, that the child 
was not yet bom. 

Tuus jam regnat Apo^.] 
Apollo was the brother of Di- 
ana, which seems to be the 
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Teque adeo decus hoc mi, te consule, inibit» 
Pollio ; et incipient magni procedere menses. 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

Die deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 15 
Permixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis : 
Pacatumque reget patriis yirtutibus orbem. 

At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultOy 



cause why tuus is here used, thy 
own ApollQ, that is, thy brothgr 
Apollo, 

Te finnnde.'] Here the poet 
plainly points out the time when 
this eclogue '«vas written. Itwas 
in the consulship of C. Asinius 
Pollio; that is, in the year of 
Rome 714. 

Pollio.'] See the note on ver. 
84. of the third eclogue. 

Magni menses.] Great here 
signifies Ulustrum; such months, 
such a time, as has not yet been 
known. 

Te duce, &c.] The poet hav- 
ing mentioned the consulship of 
Pollio, immediatdy tells him, 
that under his conduct all the 
remains of the civil war shall 
be extinguished. 

Si qua manent, &c.] There 
were still some remains of the 
civil "war; for Sextus Pompey 
at that time retained the ships 
which had been put imder his 
government, and mfested the 
coasts of Italy. Virgil expresses 
his hope, that Pollio will by his 
prudence compose this di£fer- 
ence also, since he had just 
effected a more difficult recon- 
ciliation. 

Ille deum vitam acdpiet, &C.] 
He now tums his discourse to 



the infant, and predicts his fu- 
ture glories. 

Divisque viddnt,'] What the 
poet here says concerning gods 
and heroes, seems to relate 
rather to the general descrip- 
tion of the golden age, than to 
any circtunstances which can be 
supposed to have really hap- 
pened at that time. 

PatriW virtutHms,'] By his 
father's virtues, I believe we 
must understand those of Au- 
gustus, who must already hiVe 
adopted him, as was said be- 
fore. We cannot well under- 
stand him to mean those of 
Anthony, hismother's husband; 
for his licentious life was too 
well known at that time, and 
gave great oflfence to PoUid 
himself. Nor can it well be 
supposed, that the poet would 
thus express himself of a son of 
Pollio, if that was the infant 
intended : for a prediction of 
his son becoming the ruler of 
the world, published under his 
patronage, would have exposed 
both poet and patron to danger, 
at a time when the triumvirs 
were in full power. 

At tiftt priwia, puer, &c.] He 
foretelsthe blessings which shall 
Httend the birth of thisinfant. 
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Errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 
Ipsæ lacte domum referent distenta capeUæ 
Ubera : nee magnos metuent armenta leoties. 
Ipsa tibi blandos fiindent cunabula flores, 
Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
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Nidlo ctUtuJ] The earth pro- 
ducing its fruits without culture 
is a mark of the golden age. 

, Errantes hederas.'] The epi- 
thet errantes expresses the creep- 
ing quality of ivy, which shoot- 
ing roots from every joint, 
spreads itself over every thing 
that it can lay hold on. Ivy 
-was a plant used in the chaplets 
of poets, -whence some think 
that Virgil prophesies, that this 
infant will become a great poet. 

Baccare.'] AccordingtoDiosco- 
rides, this is a sweet-smelling 
herb, that is used in garlands ; the 
leaves of it are rough, andof a mid- 
dle size between those of violet 
and muUen : the stalk is angular, 
about a cubit in height, with 
some appendages : the flower is 
white, inclining to purple, afid 
of a sweet smell : the roots re- 
semble those of black hellebore, 
and smell very like cinnamon. 

Colocasia.] The colocasia is, 
without doubt, an Egyptian 
plant. Dioscorides affirms, that 
it is the root of the E^tian 
bean, which some call pontic. 
It grows chiefly in Egypt, and 
is found in the lakes of Asia and 
Cilicia. It has leaves as large 
as an umbrella, a stalk a cubit 
long, and of the thickness of a 
finger, a rosaceous flower, twice 
as big ås a poppy. When the 
flower goes oflf, it bears husks 
Uk€ little bags, in which a small 



bean appeaj^ beyond the lid, in 
form of a bottle, which is called 
ciborion or cibotion, a little ark, 
because the bean is sown on the 
moist earth, and so sinks into 
the water. The root is thicker 
than a reed; it is eaten both 
raw and boiled, and is called 
colocasia. The bean 'is eaten 
green, and when it is dried it 
tums black, and is bigger than 
the Greek bean. When this 
eclogue was written the coloaaia 
was a rarity, newly brought 
from Egypt; and therefore the 
poet speaks of its growing com- 
monly in Italy, as one of the 
glories of the golden age, whidh 
was now expected to retum. 

Acantho.] The acanthus here 
meant is the acada, an Eg3rptian 
tree, from ^hich we obtain the 
gum arabic. 

Distenta.] This epithet ex- 
presses the fulness of the dug, 
which makes it strut. 

Nee magnos metuent armenta 
Uones.] This is plainly tåken 
from Isaiah, as are also some 
verses of the Sibyl to the same 
purpose, quoted by Lactantius. 
Chap. 11, ver. 6, 7. 

Occidet et serpens.] "The 
Sibyl had used this expression, 
in an evident prophecy of the 
coming of Christ. Virgil has 
transferred it to the birth of 
Saloninus." 
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Occidet : Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum. . ^ 25 

At simul heroum laudes, et facta parentis 
Jam legere, et quæ sit potens cognoscere virtus ; 
MoUi paulatim flavescet campus arista, 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, 
£t duræ quercus sudabunt roscida mella, SO 
Pauca tameu suberunt priscæ vestigia £raudis. 



Atwrmm vtUgo nascetur amo' 
mum.j The amomum being con- 
fessedly a plant^of Armenia and 
Media, which were formerly 
Bubject to the Assyrian empire, 
IB said hy the poet to be an As- 
syrian jdant. It was in high 
esteem, as a rich perfume ; and 
therefore it is one of the glories 
of this age, that so rare a plant 
would be made common. 

At simul heroum, &c.] The 
poet having declaredthe Mess- 
ings that shall attend the birth 
of this expected child, describes 
those which shall accompany 
his youth. Other signs of the 
golden age shall appear ; hut it 
shall not yet be perfectly re- 
s^red. Navigation, agriculture, 
vid war shall not yet entirdy 
cease. 

Heroum laudes, &c.] Servius 
interprets the praises of heroes 
to mean Poetry ; the actions of 
his father History; and the 
knowledge of virtue Philosophy; 
and observes, that these seiences 
are placed in the proper order 
in wnich a youth ought to study 
them. 

Facta paretitU.'] If Marcellus 
was the subject of this eclogue, 
as seems most probable, by his 
father must be meant Augustus, 
who seems to have adopted 
him, even before his btrth : un- 



less any one will suppose that 
the poet means Anthony, who 
was an intimate friendof Pollio, 
and had really performed many 
great actions. But I believe 
the poet rather means Augus- 
tus. 

Rubens.} This epithet is used 
to express the ripening of the 
grapes, as flavescem was for that 
of the com. 

PenMit.'] La Cerda observes, 
that this word properly de- 
scribes the vineyards in Italy, 
where the vmes run up on high 
trees, and so the dusters hang 
down. 

Sentibus.] I take sentes not to 
mean any particular species of 
plant ; but to be a general word 
for all wild thomy plants. Thua 
Isaiah, chap. Iv. 13. " Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the 
fir-tree, and instead of the brier 
shall come up the myrtle-tree." 

Uva.'] It has been observed, 
in the note on ver. 60 of the 
second Georgick, that uva doe^ 
not signify a single grape, but 
the whole duster. 
. Et duræ quercus, &C.] Ho- 
ney is said to have dropped 
from trees in the golden age. 
See the note on ver. 131. of the 
first Georgick. 

PauM tamen suberunt, &c.} 
The restoration of the golden 
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Quæ tentare Thetim ratibus, quæ dngere mnm 
Oppida, quæ jubeant telluri infindere sulcos. 
Alter exit turn Tiphys, et altera q\iæ vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera beila. 
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age is not to be perfect, till this 
child is grown to full manhood. 
This eclogue was wijtten at the 
time of the reconciliation be- 
tween Augustus and Anthony, 
and it is to this reconciliation 
that the poet ascribes all the 
blessings of peace, which were 
expected at that time. But 
the son of the great Pompey 
was still in some measnre mas- 
ter of the sea, and an enemy to 
both the triumvirs. Tlierefore 
the great work of peace was not 
whoUy perfected; though the 
poet hoped to seé it soon esta- 
blished, by the authority and 
wisdom of the consiil. 

Priscæ,fraudis.'\ Itakethese 
words* to mean the same with 
seeleris nostri. 

Tentare Thetim ratibus,'] The- 
tis was said to be the daughter 
of Nereus and Doris. She was 
married to Peleus, the son of 
Æacus, by whom she had 
Achilles. Thetis is certainly 
used here for the sea itself. I 
have tåken the liberty to make 
use of a scripture expression, in 
translating these words, which 
I thought might be warranted 
in a poem, allowed to contain 
80 many allusions to sacred pro- 
phecies. 

Alter erit turn Tiphys."] 
" When Pellas had received an 
answer from Apollo, that he 
should be deprived of his king- 
dom and life by one who came 
to sacrifice with one foot naked; 
it happened soon after, that as 



Jason was coming to sacrifiee, 
he met Juno in the form of an 
old woman, who pretended not 
to be able to get over the ford 
of a river, upon which he car- 
ried her, and lost one of his 
shoes in the mud. Pellas there- 
fore apprehending him to be ^ 
dangerous person, sent him to 
Colchis, to fetch the golden 
.deece of the ram, that had 
transported Phrixus and Helle. 
Jason, in obedience to this com- 
mand, built the ship Argo, aa- 
sembled the youth of Greece ta 
accompany him in his expedi- 
tion, and had Tiphys for his 
pilot.** Serdus. 

Argo."] The Argo was the 
first long ship with sails, built 
by the Greeks. Before tl^t 
time they had used only round 
vessels of hurden, and always 
kept within sight of the shore ; 
but now they were to launch 
farther, and to guide their ships 
by the stars. The etymologists 
are greatly divided about the 
derivation of the name of this 
ship. The more general opi- 
nion, and perhaps the best is, 
that it was so called from the 
master-builder of it, Argus the 
son of Danaus. This Danaus 
was the brother of ÆgyptusL 
who was probably the same 
with Sesac or Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, and fied from that coun- 
try in a long ship, after the 
pattem of which the Argo was 
buUt. 

Beleetos heroas.'] These chosen 
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Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

Hine, ubi jam firmata vinun te fecerit ætas, 
Cedet et ipse mari vector : nee nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces : omnis feret omiua tellus. 

Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea &lcem : 40 

heroes are the Argonauts, so great preparations were making 

called because they sailed in againat Sextus Pompey, who 

the ship Argo. They accom- had acquured such farne in naval 

panied Jason, in his expedition exploits, that the people did not 

to Colchis, to fetch the golden scruple to call him another 

fleece: they were the flower of Neptune. Besides, he presently 

all Oreece, and were fifty-two after grew so formidable, that 

in number. Pindar calls them the triumvirs were compeUed to 

the fiowx oftaUan, andTheocri- make peace with him. 

tus the ficwer of heroes : hence, Hitie, ubi jam Jirtnata, &c. ] 

Virgil calls them ehMen heroes. The poet, having spoken of the 

Sur Isaac Newton proves by defects that shall remain durii^ 

nany good arguments, that this the childhood and youth of the 

expedition wasaboutforty-three expected inUnt, now comes to 

years after the death of Solo- speak of the fulhiess of blessings 

knon, three hundred years later that shall attend the completion 

than the time settled by the of the golden age, when he 

Greek chronologers. shall have attained to the full 

Erunt etiam altera beHa.} ' ' No- state of manhood. 

thing is more just than the pro- Nautica pinus.'] Ships used 

phecy of Virgil. A bloody war to be built of the wood of pine- 

at last reduced Sextus Pompey trees ; whence it is usual with 

to quit Sicily, and to meet his the poets to use pintis for a ship. 

death in Asia by Anthony. The Mutabit merces.] The ancient 

oonjuncture of affairs, the pre- way of traffic was by changing 

parations made by Octavian, one commodity for another, as 

and above all, the disposition pf is still practised in those coun- 

men'8 minds, gave room for the tries, where the use of money is 

prediction of the poet." Catrou, not yet known. 

Atque iterum ad Trajam, &c.] Omnis feret ømnia tellus J] In 

Virgil cannot be supposed to the second Georgick, the poet 

mean, that the Argonauts and tells us, that all lands cannot 

heroes that warred at Troy will bear all things ; ver. 109. But 

retum again; but that other here he mentions the reverse, 

eminent mariners ^ill arise, that in this restoration of the 

other famousvessels, other wars, golden age every country will 

and other great commanders. bear all sorts of products; 

At the time of writing this which will make navigation use- 

eclogue, notwithstanding the less. 

happy peace just composed be- Non rastros, &c.] In this new 

tween Augustus and Anthony, age the earth is to produce everj 
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Robustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet arator. 

Nee varios discet mentiri hna. colores : 

Ipse sed in pratds aries jam suave rubenti 

Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto : 

Sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 45 

Talia sæcla suis dixerunt, currite, fiisis 

Concordes stabili fotorum numine Parcæ. 

thing spontaneously : the earth eeo luto to be put here for croco 

will have no occasion to be tom luteo, yelUno saffron, Saffron it- 

with harrows, or the vine to be seif is of a fiery or deep oraAgé 

wounded with pruning-hooks. colour, approaching to red : bxit 

Nee vonos discet, &c.] He the tincture of it is a deep 

calls the colours, which are yellow, like the yolk of an egg, 

given to wool by art, false or or a marigold flower, which is 

fictitious. called luteola caltha in the se- 

. Ipse sed in pratts, &c.] In- cond eclogue. Others will have 

stead of this false tincture, he luto to be a contr action of luteo, 

says the sheep shft be clothed the name of an herb mentioned 

virith wool of the finest colours. by Vitruvius, which was used 

Suave nibenti murice.'] Mures to give a green tincture to blue, 

signifies all hard and sharp bo- and must therefore necessarily 

dies; as we find it used in the afford a yellow tincture itself; 

fifth Æneid for the sharp points for nothing but yellow can 

of a, rock ; ver. 205. Valerius change blue into green. 
Maximus uses it for the tribulus, Sponte sua sandyx, &c.] I have 

or caltrop, a spiked instrument rendered sandyx vermilion, be- 

used in war, to obstruct the ap- cause it is a colour well known 

proach of an enemy ; thus it is among us, and answers to the 

used also by the natural histo- image intended by the poet : 

rians to express a sort of shell- though perhaps, if it was ne- 

fish, which is set about with cessary to be exact, we should 

spikes. Of this kind was that not find any English word to 

celebrated fish, from which the express it. The colour meant in 

Tyrian colour was obtained. It this place was certainly red, 

is Tialled purpuro and murex: but it and might probably come near 

is much to be doubted, whether to our red orpiment. 
it was the same colour with Parcæ.] The Parcæ, accord- 

that which we now call purple ; ing to Hesjpd, were the daugh- 

it seems rather to have been ters of Night ; their names were 

either scarlet or crimson. ' We Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos ; 

find in this passage, that it was they had the disposal of good 

a beautiful' red, suave ruhenti and evil to men, according to 

murice. their deserts. These three sis- 

Croceo hito.] Some take cro- ters are entrusted with the con- 
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Aggredere, O magnos» aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara deimi soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum ! 
Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 50 
TerrajBqiie, txactusque maris, cælumque profundum : 
Aspice, venturo lætentur. ut omnia sæclo ! 
O mihi tam longæ maneat pars ultima vitæ. 
Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta ! 
Non me carminibus vincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 55 
Nee Ldnus : huie mater quamvis, atque huie pater adsit : 
Orphei Calliopea, Idno formosus Apollo. 



duct of the thread of human 
life, which they cut off when 
the fatal time is come. They 
are here introduced by Virgil as 
commanding the thread belong- 
ing to this glorious age to run 
on without interruption. 

Aggredere, magnoSf &c.] 
Vir^ having now brought his 
hero on to the full state of man. 
hood, calls upon him to assume 
his destined honours, and to 
save the tottering world; and 
then breaking forth into a poet- 
ical rapture, wishes that he 
himself may but live so long as 
to have an opportunity of cele- 
forating his actions. He affirms, 
that so divine a subject will 
raise his verse above the poetry 
€ven of Orpheus, inspired by 
his mother Calliopea ; and of 
Linus, assisted by his father 
Apollo. Nay, he goes so far 
as to say, that Pan himself 
shall yield to him, even though 
his ovra. Arcadia should be 
judge. 

Magnos Jumores.] These great 
honours mean the magistracies, 
the great ofiices and dignities of 
the Roman commonwealth. 



Aderit Jam tempus,] These 
words mean the completion of 
'that age in which it was lawful 
to sue for magistracies. 

Cara deum soboUSf &c.] Deum 
is here put for deorum. 

Aspice convexo, &c.] The poet 
calls upon the child to behold 
the depravéd condition of man- 
kind, the Roman state almost 
tom in pieces, by a long series 
of civil wars, and just ready to 
sink by its own weight ; yet 
even now, -when at the wry 
brink of destruction, comforted 
by the prospect of future hap- 
piness, under his infiuence. 

Thracius Orpheus.] He was 
the son of (Eagrus, a king or 
river of Thrace, by the Muse 
Calliope. See the notes on ver. 
454. of the fourth Georgick. 

Linus.] He was the son of 
Apollo by the Muse Terpsichore, 
and the master of Thamyras, 
Hercules, and Orpheus, whom 
he instructed in music and po. 
etry. 

Calliopea.'] She was one fo 
the nine Muses, and esteemed 
to preside over heroic poetry. 

Apollo.] The god of verse. 
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Pan etiam, Arcadia mecom d judioe certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judioe victum. 

Incipe, parve puer, risa cognoscere matrem : 60 
Matn longa deCem tolenmt fiisddia menses. 
Incipe, parve puer : cni non risere parentes. 
Nee deus hunc mensa, dea nee dignata cub^ est. 



These ancient poets are fabled 
to be the children of Apollo and 
the Muses, because they ezcelled 
in poetry and music. 

Pan.] This deity was chiefly 
adored in Arcadia, where he 
was said to have been begotten. 
See the note on ver. 31. of the 
second eclogue. 

Incipe parve puer, &c.] Virgil 
concludes this noble eclogue 
with calluig upon the childto 
distinguish his mother by her 
smiles ; because those children, 
on whom their parents did not 



smile at thdr birth, were ac- 
counted unfortunate. 

Rim eognoteere matnem.] It is. 
a dispute among the commen- 
tators, whether the poet here 
means that tlie child should 
know his mother by her smiling 
on him, or that he should ac- 
knowledge his mother by smiling 
on her. 

Nee dem hunc m«tuo, &c.} 
*' Here is certainly a denuncia- 
tion of some imminent calamity 
to the child, if he does not know 
his mother by a smile." Eiurus. 



P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
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Menalcas, Mopsus. 

Men. CUR non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 
Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus, 
Hie corylis mixtas inter considimus ulmos ? 

Mop. Tu major : tibi me est æquum parere, Menalca : 
Sive sub incertas zeph3rris motantibus umbras, 5 



Cur non, JMiopse, bont, &c.] Two 
shepherds, Menalcas and Mop- 
sus, after mutual compliments 
on their skill in poetry, make 
choice of the death of Daphnis 
for the subject of their song. 
Mopsus laments his death, and 
Menalcas celebrates his apotheo- 
sis. Menalcas begins with in~ 
viting Mopsus to play on his 
pipe,whilst he himself sings; to 
which Mopsus answers, that he 
is ready to obey him, as being 
his sdperior. The former in- 
Tites his friend to sit under a 
shade of eims and hazels ; hut 
the latter proposes that they 
should rather retire into a cave, 
everspread with wild vines. — 



Menalcas and Mopsus may both 
be supposed fictitious names of 
shepherds, introduced to form 
this dialogue : though it may 
be said, that if Virgil ever in- 
tends to represent himself in 
any of his eclogues, it is most 
probably under the feigned name 
of Menalcas. 

Boni dicere and inflare is . a 
Grecism. 

Sive sub incertas, &c.] Mopsus 
expresses himselSf with great 
modesty and deference to Me- 
nalcas. He assents to his pro- 
posal of sitting under the trees, 
but hints an objection to the 
uncertainty of the shade, as they 
were moved about by the wind ; 
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Sive antro potiiis suocedimus : aspice ut antnim 
Sylvestris raris spareit kbrosca racemis. 

Men. Montilms in noetris solus tibi certet Amyntas. 

MoF. Quid si idem certet Fhæbom superare canendo ? 

Men. Indpe, Mopse, prior, si quoa ant Fhyllidis ignes, 
Åut Alconis habes laudes, aat jurgm CodriL 1 1 



and expresses a desire of going 
rather into a cave, the oonveni- 
ences of which he beautifully 
describes. 

Labrusca,'] The labnuca is a 
real vine, running wild, without 
any culture. The propriety, 
therefore, of preferring the cave 
before the eims consists in this; 
^the trees were sufciject to be 
moved about by every gentle 
blast, and therefore the shade 
which they afforded was uncer- 
tain: but the cave was over- 
spread by' a wild vine, which, 
for want of culture, was luxuri- 
ant in branches and leaves. 
This the poet expresses, by say- 
ing the dusters were scattered ; 
that is, few in number. Now, 
the want of pnming wiU spoil 
the bearing of a 'dne, and at the 
same time suffer it to run to 
wood, as the gardoiers express 
it. This luxuriant vine, there- 
fore, made a thick and certain 
shade about the entrance of the 
cave. 

Montilmt in notiris, &c.] Me- 
nalcas assents to the proposal 
of retiring to the cave ; and the 
two shepherds discourse as they 
go along. Menalcas tells Mop- 
sus that, in all their neighbour- 
hood, none can con)»^ with 
him but Amyntas ; and Mopsus 
is offended at the comparison. 

Tibi certetJ] It is a Grecism 
for tecum certet. 



Incipe, Mepee, prior, &c.] Me- 
nalcas, perceiving that he had 
offended Mopsus, by comparing 
him with Amyntas, drops the 
discourse, and desires him to 
sing first, proposing at the same 
time some subjects for his poe- 
try. Mopsus chooses rather to 
sing some verses which he had 
latdy made, and tells Menalcas, 
that when he had heard them, he 
might judge whether there was 
any comparison between him 
and Amyntas. Menalcas en- 
deavours to pacify his anger, 
and declares that, in his opi- 
nion, Amyntas is far inferior to 
him. 

Phyllidis ignes^ Phyllis was 
the daughter of Lycurgus, king 
of Thrace, and fell in love with 
Demophoon, the son of The- 
seus, by Phædra, having given 
him entertainment, as he was 
retuming from the Trojan war. 
Demophoon being obliged to go 
to Athens, to settle his affairs 
there, promlsed to retum soon 
tmd marry her. But when he 
was miexpectedly detained be- 
yond the appointed time, Phyl- 
lis in despair hanged herself. 

Alconis laudes.] " He was a 
Cretan archer, and one of the 
companions of Hercules : he 
was so skilful, as never to miss 
his aim. He could shoot 
through a ring placed on a 
inin's head; s^t a hair with 
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Incipe : pascentes servabit Tityrus hoedos. 

Mop. Immo hæc, in viridi nuper quæ cbrtice feigi 
Carmina descripsi, et modulans altema notavi, 
Experiar; tu deinde jubeto certet Amyntas. 15 

Men. Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olivæ, 

Puniceis humilis quantum saliunca rosetis : 

Judido nostro tantum tibi ædit Amyntas. i 

the point of his dart, and stick most remarkable property of the . 
an arrow without a head on the willow is its flexibility, whence 
point of a sword or spear. it is calléd Unta: the epithet 
W hen his son was assaulted by pcdlenti is no less proper to the 
a dragon, he shot an arrow at olive ; for its leaves are of a 
him 80 dextrously, as to wound yellowish green colour. The 
the serpent, without hurting shape of the leaves of these two 
his son." Servius. trees is not very diflferent ; hut 

• Jurgia Codri.'] Codrus the son the use of the olive is greater, 
of Mdanthus, was the last king beyond all comparison. 
of the Athenians. When his Humilis saliunca.'] The saLi- 
country was invaded by a^pow- wnca is a plant not certainly 
erful army, and the oracle at known at present. It is either 
Delphi had foretold that the the same with the nardus celtica, 
victory should fall to that peo- or else entirely unknown. The 
ple whose king should be slain ; Celtic nard, or French spikenard, 
the enemy gave strict command is a species of valerian. It is 
to their whole army, that every now found in great plenty on 
one should abstain from hurting the mountains that divide Italy 
Codrus. But this generous from Germany, and on the 
prince, disguising himself in the mountains about Genoa, near 
habit of a Shepherd, took occa- Savona. It is a very low plant, 
sion to qaarrel with some of the and has a very fragrant smell : 
enemies' foragers, by which hence as the poet had opposed 
means he lost his life, and pre- the willow to 'the olive, which 
served his country. it something resembles, though 

Cnirticefagi.'] It was the an- it is far inferior to it ; so he op- 
cient custom in Italy to write poses the saliunca, or French 
on the barks of trees, as it was spikenard, a low plant, of a 
in Egypt to write on the papy- sweet smell, to the rose, a flower 
rus, a sort of nlsh, from which not only excelling in odour, but 
the word poper is derived. — also in beauty. 
Pliny^ amongst the uses to Judido nostro, &c.] Menal- 
which the barks of trees were cas, to pacify Mopsus, assures 
applied, mentions, that spies him that he was so far from 
used to write on them théir in- thinking Amyntas equal to him, 
telligences to generals. that, in his judgment, he is as 

I^nta salix quantum, &c.] The far inferior to him, as the wil- 
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Mop. Sed tu desine plura, puer : successimus antro. 

Extmctum nymphæ crudeli fiinere Daphnim 20 
Plebant : vos coryli testes et flumina nymphis : 
Cum, complexa sui corpus miserabile nati, 
Atque deoé atque astrå vocat crudelia mater. 
Non ulli pastos illis egere diebus. 



low, which is valued only for 
its flexibility, is to the olive, as 
a plant of the greatest use ; or 
the French spikenard, a little, 
fragrant herb, that grows on 
the barren mountains, is to the 
rose, a plant admired by all, on 
account of its beauty and fra- 
grance. 

Sed tu desine^ &c.] Mopsus is 
satisfied with the apology of 
Menalcas, desires him to say no 
more, and, as they are by this 
time arrived at the cave, begins 
his song without any farther 
ceremony. 

Daphnim.'] " Many are of 
opinion, that one Daphnis, ar 
Shepherd, is here lamented. He 
was the son of Mercury, and 
exposed by his mother ; but he 
was found by the shepherds 
among some bay trees, whence 
they gave him the name of 
Daphnis. He became so excel- 
lent both in hunting and music, 
that a nymph fell in love with 
him, and bound him by an oath 
to keep faithful to her. As he 
was following his cows, he hap- 
pened to come near the palace, 
where the kingos daughter, ad- 
miring his beauty, lay with him. 
When the nymph came to know 
tJiis, she deprived him of his 
sight : but his father Mercury, 
whose aid he implored, took 
him up to heaven, and caused 
a spring to rise up in the place, 



which is called Daphnis; and 
the Sicilians offer an annual sa- 
crifice near it. Others will have 
Julius Cæsar, who was slain in 
the senate with twenty-three 
wounds, to be represented alle- 
gorically under the name of 
Daphnis. This they confirm by 
the words crudeli f unere. Thos^ 
who think Julius Cæsar is meant, 
will have us to understand by 
the mother, Venus ; by the lions 
and tigm, the people whom he 
subdued ; by the tkiasi, the sa- 
crifices which he made, as Pon- 
tifex maximus ; by the beautiful 
Jiock, the Roman people ; but 
crudeli funere may be applied to 
any one. Others understand 
Quintilius Varus, a kinsman of 
Virgil, of whom also Horace 
speaks ; Ergo Quintilium perpe- 
tmis sopor ur^et. Some will have 
it, that Virgil here laments the 
death of his own brother Flac- 
cus." Serviu^. 

Vos coryli testes et Jiumina.] 
This apostrophe to the inani- 
mated beings is very poetica! 
and beautiful. 

Mater.'] Ruæus is of opinion 
that Rome is here meant, the 
poet calling that city the mother 
of Julius Cæsar. 

Non ulli pastos, &c.] *' No- 
thing can be more elegantly ex- 
pressed," says Catrou, •* than 
this rural grief. It might hap- 
pen literally at the death of 
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Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina : nulla neque amnem 

libavit quadrupes, nee graminis attigit herbam. 26 

Daphni, tuum Pænos etiam ingemuisse leones 

Interitum montesque feri sylvæque loquuntur. 

Daphnis et Armenias curru subjungere tigres 

Instituit : Daphnis thiasos inducere Baccho, 30 

Et foliis lentas intexere mollibus hastas. 

Vitis ut arboribus decoii est, ut vitibus uvæ. 

Ut gregibus tauri, segetes ut pinguibus arvis ; 

Tu decus omne tuis : postquam te fata tulenmt, 

Ipsa Pales agros, atque ipse reliquit Apollo, 35 

Grandia sæpe quibus mandavimus hordea sulds, 

Infelix lolium, et steriles dominantur avenæ : 



Virgil'8 brother: but with re- 
gard to Cæsar, it can be under- 
«tood only in figure, and in me- 
taphor." 

Nulla.'] La Cerda observes, 
that the using of two negatives 
in this place, nulla neque, is a 
Grecism ; because in Greek two 
negatives make the negation 
stronger, whereas in Latin they 
make an affirmative. 

Quadrupes.'] I have followed 
Euæus in rendering it a horse, 
which is the most generous and 
useful of all quadrupeds. The 
word is used in several other 
places by Yirgil ; and in almost 
every one of them it plainly 
signifies a horse. 

Pænos Uones."] Carthage was 
a famous city of Africa. He 
therefore says Carthaginian lions 
for African. Africa abounds 
with lions and other wild beasts. 

Armenias tigres."] They used 
to yoke tigers to draw the cha- 
riot of Bacchus. Julius Cæsar 
obtained a great yictory over 



Phamaces, king of Pontus, a 
coimtry bordering on Armenia. 

Thiasos,] Thiasus is a solemn 
singing and dancing, used at 
festivals. 

Et foliis lentas, &c.] This is 
what they called a thyrse : it 
was a spear twisted round with 
branches ofvine and ivy; which 
those who assisted at the solem- 
nities of Bacchus used to carry 
in their hand^, leaping and sing- 
ing at the same time. 

Vitis ut arboribus, &c.] This 
beautiful passage is truly pas- 
toral. By the vine being an or- 
nament to the trees, is meant 
its adorning the eims by which 
it is supported. 

Ipsa Pales, &c.] This deser 
tion of the fields oy the goddess 
of shepherds and the god of 
music and poetry is a figurative 
expression df the grief of the 
shepherds for the loss of Daph* 
nis. They were so afflicted, 
that they neglected the care of 
their sheep, and had not spirits 
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Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 

Carduus et spinis siirgit paliums acutis. 

Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 

Pastx)res : mandat fieri sibi talia Daphnis. 

Et tumulimi fisicite, et tumulo superaddite carmen ; 

Daphnis ego in sylvis hine usque ad sidera notus : 

Formosi pecoris custos formosior ipse. 

Men. Tale tumn carmen nobis, divine poeta; 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per røtum 
Dulcis aquæ saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 
Nee calamis solum æquiparas, sed voce magistrum. 
Fortunate puer, tu nunc ens alter ab iQo. 
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to sing, in which their chief di- 
version consisted. 

Pro molli viola.'] The softness 
and delicacy of this sweet flower 
is opposed to the sharpness of 
the prickly plants mentioned 
presently after. 

Pro purpureo narcisso.'] There 
is a species of white daflfodil, 
with a purple cup. See the 
note on ver. 122. of the fourth 
Georgick. Purpureus is also 
frequently used for any bright 
or beautiful colour ; though 
very different from what we 
no w call purple. 

Spargite humumfoliis.'] It was 
a custom among the ancients to 
scatter leaves and flowers on the 
ground in honour of eminent 
persons; and some traces of this 
custom remaia among us at 
present. 

Tumulum.'] A heap of earth 
for a monument. 

Carmen.'] An epigram or in- 
scription, which is thought to 
be best when contained in two 
lines. 

Formosi pecoris custos, &c.] 



Catrou is of opinion, that this 
mention of the beauty of Daph- 
nis agrees very well with Vir- 
gil's brother, who was a young 
Shepherd. But he thinks it a 
cold compliment to Cæsar, who 
was fifty-six years old when he 
was murdered, — an age when 
men do not use to.be admired 
for their beauty. But we are to 
consider, that if Julius Cæsar 
was the subject of this eclogue, 
he is all along represented under 
the character of a Shepherd ; 
that nothing is more fi-equent 
than to speak of great rulers as 
shepherds; and in the last place, 
that this Jiero is described by 
the historians as having a very 
comely person. We may, there- 
fore, very well understand this 
expression, of his being more 
beautiful himself than his beau- 
tiful flock, to mean, that Julius 
Cæsar ruled the greatest nation 
in the world, and that he him- 
self was the most excellent per- 
son among them. 

Tale tuum carmen, &c.] Me- 
nalcas greatly commends the 
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Nos tamen hæc quocunque modo tibi nostra vicissim, 50 
Dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemus ad astra : 
Daphnin ad.astra feremus : amavit nos quoque Daphnis. 

Mop. An quicquam nobis tali sit munere majus? 
Et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus : et ista 
Jampridem Stimicon laudavit carmina nobis. 55 

Men. Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi, 

poetry of Mopsus; and modestly when Lepidus and Planens were 

offers to sing some verses which consuls, the triumvirs erected a 

he himself had composed on the chapel to Cæsar in the fwum, 

same subject. in the very place where his body 

Nos tamen fuec quocunque mo<h, was bumt. They carried about 

&c.] Menalcas speaks with great one of his statues in the Circen- 

modesty of his own verses. He sian games, together with an- 

makes an apology for them, and other of Venus. They decreed 

seems to offer them only as be- supplications to him oii the 

ing obliged to produce some- news of any victory. They or- 

thing in his turn. dained, that his birthday should 

Daphninque tuum tollemus ad be celebrated by all men with 

astra.] By your Daphnis, seems jpy and crowns of bay; and that 

to be meant your patron, or your those who neglected this, should 

favourite. By tollemus ad astra, be subjected to the curses of 

is meant the apotheosis of Daph- Jupiter and Cæsar: if they were 

nis. senators, or the sons of senators, 

An quicquam, &c.] Mopsus they were to pay a large fine. 

expresses an ardent desire of It happened, that Cæsar was 

hearing these verses of Menal- bom on the day that was sacred 

cas; and adds, that he had al- to the Ludi ApoUinares: there- 

ready heard them much com- fore they ordered his birthday 

mended. to be celebrated the day before 

Candidus insu£tum, &c.] Mbp- that festival ; because it was 

sus, having lamented the death forbidden by the Sibylline Ora- 

of Daphnis in five-and-twenty cles to make that day sacred to 

verses, Menalcas now celebrates any other god than Apollo. — 

his apotheosis in an equal num- They ordered also, that none of 

ber. — ^This apotheosis of Daphnis Cæsar's relations should have 

is related in so sublime a man- his statues carried at their fu- 

ner, that it is hardly possible to nerals, because he was really a 

imagine that the poet could in- god : his chapel also was made 

tend a meaner person than Ju- a sanctuary, where no person, 

lius Cæsar, who was deified who had fled thither from pun- 

about the time that Virgil was ishment, could be seized upon ; 

engaged in writing his eclogues. a privilege which had not been 

Dio. Cassius informs us, that hi granted to any deity since the 

the.beginning of the year 712, time of Romulus. Now, as this 
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Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis. 

Ergo alacris sylvas, et cætera rura voluptsus, 

Panaque, pastoresque tenet, Dryadasque puellaa. 

Nee lupus insidias pecori, nee retia cervis 60 

Ulla dolum meditantur : amat bonus otia Daphnis. 

Jpsi lætitia voces ad sidera jactant 

Intonsi montes : ipsæ jam carmina rupes,. 

Ipsa sonant arbusta ; deus, deus ille, Menalca. 

Sis bonus, O felixque tuis ! en quatuor aras : 65 



was the only deification that 
happened about the time that 
these eclogues were written, it 
seems most probable that it was 
the subject of that now under 
consideration. 

Insuetum limen,'] This expres- 
sion signifies, that Daphnis is 
wwly admitted among the gods, 
which agrees exactly with the 
condition of Julius Cæsar at that 
time. 

Olympi.] Olympus is a moun- 
tain of Thessaly, on the borders 
of Macedonia. It is of so great 
a height, that the poets have 
feigned the top of it to reach to 
heaven. Hence it is frequently 
used for heaven itself, as it evi- 
dently is in this place ; because, 
in the next verse, Daphnis is 
said to see under his feet not 
only the clouds, but also the 
very stars. 

Alacris.] ITiis cheerfulness 
of the country seems to be op- 
posed to that passage of Mop- 
sus, Non ulli jKtstos, &c. 

Panaqtie, pastoresque ^ &c.] 
This is opposed to ver. 36. where 
Mopsus mentions, that Pales 
and Apollo deserted the fields, 
when Daphnis died. 

Pana.] See the note on ver. 
31. of the second eclogue. 



Dryadas.] The Dryada are 
the nymphs who preside over 
the woods. 

Deus, deus ille, Menatea.] 
Menalcas, in a kind of rapture, 
hears the mountains, rocks, and 
woods, re-echo to him, that 
Daphnis is really a god. It has 
been observed already, thatVir- 
gil had probablyread the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. The lines now 
before us have a great resem- 
blance to the twenty-third verse 
of the forty-fourth chapter of 
that sublime prophet : " Break 
forth into singing, ye moun. 
. tains, O forest, and every tree 
therein ; for the Lord hath re-*, 
deemed Jacob." 

Sis bonus, felixque tuis.] He 
invokes the new god to be pro- 
pitious to his worshippers. 

En qiuituor aras, &c.] " I have 
made, says he, four altars, aras: 
two for you, O Daphnis, and 
two' altars (aras) for Apollo, 
which are altaria. For we know 
that aræ were consecrated both 
to supemal and infemal deities; 
but that altaria belonged only 
to the supemal deities, being so 
called ab altitudine. These he 
ascribes to Apollo as to a god ; 
but to Daphnis he raises only 
artu: because, though he calls 
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Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duoque altaria Phæbo* 
Pocula bina novo spumantia lacte quotannis, 
Craterasque duos statuam tibi pinguis olivi ; 
Et multo impnmis hilarans convivia Baccho» 
Ante focum, si frigus erit ; si messis, in umbra, 70 
Vina noYum fundam calathis Ariusia nectar. 
Cantabunt mihi Dajnætas et Lyctius Ægon ; 
Saltantes satyros imitabitur Alphesibæus. 



him a god, yet it is manifest at the bottom, and broader at 

that he yras a mortal." Servius. the top. 

Duoque altaria Phæbo.'] This AriiLsia.'] This Ariusian wine 

equal yrorship of Dapbnis and was brought from the island 

Apollo seems to allude to Cæ^ Chios, now Scio, and was es- 

sai^s being bom on the day of teemed the best of all the Greek 

the Ludi ApoUinares ; whence it wines. 

was decreed, that Cæsar^s festi- Nectar.^ *rhis word is com- 

yal should be observed on the monly used for the drink of the 

day before that which was sa- gods, and for any thing that is 

cred to Apollo, remarkably sweet and pleasant. 

Novo hete.'] See the note on The Ariusian wine was particu- 

ver. 22. of the second eclogue. larly so called : and we are in- 

Ante focum, &c.] It is plain, formed by the famous Toume- 

that Virgil alludes to two diflfer- fort, that the present inhabitants 

ent sacrifices; one in winter and of Scio give the name of nectar 

the other in summer. Hence, to a particular sort of wine, 

many have thought, that he which is made in the ancient 

means the Cmpitalitiaj which Ariusia. 

were sacrifices oflfered to the Cantabunt &c.] Sing- 

manes, in two diiferent seasons ing and dancing were parts of 

of the year. It appears how- religious worship among the 

eyer, from ver. 75. that the ancients. 

poet meant a sacrifice to the Lyctitis.] Lyctus was a city of 

nymphs in winter, and the Am- Crete, whence Idomeneus is. 

barvalia, a solemn sacrifice to also called Lyctius, in the third 

Ceres, in summer. He promises Æneid. 

to commemorate Daphnis twice Saltantes satyros imitabitur J] 

in every year, that is, at each The satyrs were a sort of demi« 

of the solemnities. gods, that attended upon Bac- 

^ Calathis.] Calathus is most chus. They are represented as 

commonly used for a basket. In having horns on their heads, 

this place it certainly signifies a crooked hands, shaggy bodies, 

drinking vessel. The calathus long tails, and the legs and feet 

seems to have been narrower of goats« They were imagined 

G 
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Hæc tibi semper enmt, et cum soUennia vota 
Reddemus nymphis, et cum lustrabmiiis agros. 75 
Dum juga montis aper, fiizvios dum pisds amabit, 
Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadæ, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque mauebimt* 
Ut Baccho Cererique^ tibi sic vota quotannis 
Agricolæ facient ; damnabis tu quoque votis* BO 



to dance in all sorts of uncouth 
and^lascivious postures ; which 
were imitated in the satirical 
dances, which made a part of 
the heathen worship* It seems 
probable, that some large sort 
of monkey or baboop, that had 
been seen in the woods, gave 
the first occasion to feign the 
existence of these half-deities. 
Dancing was much used in. reli- 
gions solemnities, not only by 
the idolatrous nations, but by 
the Jews also. 

Hæc tibi semper mint.] These 
sacrifices to Daphnis were not 
to be temporary, but perpetual. 
"We find here plainly expressed, 
what two sacrifices they were, 
in which Daphnis was to be an- 
nually commemorated ; in that 
to the nymphs, and in the Am- 
barvalia. 

Nymphis.'] It does not ap- 
pear that the Romans ofFered 
any sacrifices to the nymphs in 
their houses. The two sacrifices 
here spoken of were one in the 
fields, and the other before the 
hearth. The Ambarvalia were 
celebrated in the open fields; 
and therefore that to the nymphs 
must have been within doors, 
åntefocum. 

Cum lustrabimus o^os.] This 
plainly alludes to the Ambar- 
valia, a sacrifice to Ceres, which 



he describes in the first Geor-* 
gick, ver. 338. In this solem- 
nity, he tells us himsdf, that 
they sung and danced satirical 
dances. 

Dumque thymo pascentur apesJ] 
Thyme has always been es* 
teemed as the best food for 
bees. 

Rore oicadæ.'] Aristotle says, 
that the cicada has no mouth, 
but thrusts out a trunk like a 
tongue, whereby it sucks in the 
dew. 

Baccho Cererique.'] Bacchus 
and Ceres were frequently wor* 
shipped together. Sce the note 
on ver. 7. and 344. of the firat 
Georgick. Perhaps the poet 
might not allude, ih this place, to 
the joint worship of Bacchus 
and Ceres; but mean, that aa 
Bacchus was worshipped oh ac- 
count of the vintage, and Ceres 
on account of the harvest, which 
are the two principal cares of a 
husbandman; so Daphnis, or 
Julius Cæsar, should be no less 
invoked in the country, than 
those two great deities. 

Damnabis tu quoque votw.] 
Servius understands these wordis 
to mean, that when Daphnis^ 
as a god, shall begin to bestow 
Messings upon men, he wiU 
oblige them to perform the 
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MoF. Ouæ libi, quæ tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus austri» 
Nee percussa juvant fluetu tam litora, neo quæ 
Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 
' Men. Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicuta. 85 
Hæc nos, Formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim : 



vows by which they have ob- 
tained those blessings. 

Qtue tibi, 8&C.] Menalcas has 
extolled the sweetness of Mop- 
8us'8 song, comparing it to the 
delight which rest gives to the 
weary, and fresh water to the 
thirsty. Now Mopsus retums 
the compliment, and compares 
thé verses of Menalcas to the 
gentle southem breezes, the 
murmuring of the waves against 
the shore, and the fall of waters 
among rocks. 

Venientis sihiltis austri.'] He 
compares the song of his friend, 
not to the strong blasts of the 
south, but to the gentle gale, 
when it is beginning to rise. 

Nee percussa juvant, &c.] In 
like manner we must understand 
these words to mean the gentle 
dashing and murmuring of the 
waves against the shore, and 
not the roaring of the billows 
in a storm. 

Hoe te nos Jragili, &c.] In 
the preceding paragraph, Mop- 
sus declares himself at a loss 
for a present worthy of his 
friend's acceptance ; but Menal- 
cas prevents him, and desires 
his acceptance of the pipe, to 
'Which he had sung the second 
and third eclogue. 

Hæc nos, kcJ] Virgil seems 
pretty plainly to intimate, that 
he means himself under the 
mme of Menalcas, byrepresent- 



ing that Shepherd as the author 
of the Alexis and the Palæmon. 
It is evident from this passage 
that those two eclogues were 
written before the present, be- 
cause they are here expressly 
mentioned. And, as the poet 
does not give the least hint 
here of his having composed 
any other, it seems probable, 
that these were the three first 
eclogues which our author com- 
posed. Many critics are of 
opinion that the Tityrus was 
not reaUy the first, notwith- 
standing the place which is 
given it in all the editions. We 
may therefore venture to say 
that these three were written 
before it. The Tityrus was cer- 
tainly written in the year of 
Rome 713, when the lands were 
divided among the soldiers : and 
the Pollio was composed in 714, 
when Pollio was consul. We 
must therefore endeavour to fix 
some time before 713 for the 
writing of the other three 
eclogues. It seems probable^ 
that the Daphnis was written 
in 712, when divine honours 
were given to Julius Cæsar; 
and before the battle of Philippi, 
which was foughtat the latter 
end of that year. For the Ro- 
man affairs being at that time 
in a very unsettled state, the 
poet would not venture to cele.- 
brate the apotheosis of Julius 
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Hdsc eadem docuit, Cujum 
Mop. At tu surne pedu 
rogaret. 



Cæsar openly ; but chose to do 
it undet the feigned character 
of a Sicilian Shepherd. As for 
the Palæmon, it seems to have 
been dedicated to Pollio, or at 
least written under his protec- 
tion, as he is the only person 
therein celebrated. We must 
therefore seek for some period 
of time, when Pollio was power- 
ful in those parts. We find, by 
comparing the several historians 
of those times, that this great 
man was a constant companion 
of Julius Cæsar, during the civil 
wars between him and Pompey. 
We read that he was present at 
the very beginning of that war, 
when Cæsar passed the Rubi- 
con. We find him also in the 
same company at the battle of 
Pharsalia, and in Africa. Dio 
tells us, that when Cæsar re- 
tumed from the Spanish war, 
Pollio was left in Spain with 
the command of an army, which 
he did not quit till aiter the 
death of Cæsar. Since there- 
fore we find, that Pollio was 
engaged abroad, from the break- 
ing out of the civil war to the 
death of Cæsar, which was in 
March 710, it is most probable, 
that the eclogue in question was 
written between that time and 
the year 712. The year 711 
began with the march of the 
new consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, 
in bonjunction with young 
Cæsar, as Augustus was then 
called, to relieve Decimus Bru- 
tus, who was then besieged in 
Modena* by Mark Anthony. 



ecus ? an Melibæi? 
L, quod, me cum sæpe 



After the raising of this siegCy 
Augustus marched td Rome, 
where he procured himself. to 
be chosen consul, about the lat • 
ter end of August, and Anthony 
towards the Alps, when he was 
joined by the army of Lepidus. 
We may gather from Appian, 
that Pollio was at the head of 
two legions, when Anthony 
marched against D. Brutus ; 
that the senate wrote to him to 
war against Anthony, when he 
retreated towards the Alps ; that 
Augustus wrote to him to join 
with them, after the reconcili- 
ation between him and Anthony 
was begun j and that accord- 
ingly Pollio joined Anthony soon 
after with his two legions, and 
brought over Plancus also to 
join him with three more. 
These aflfairs were transacted in 
the Cisalpine Gaul, in which 
Mantua was situated, and about 
the end of the year 711. At 
this time therefore, when Pollio 
was so considerable in those 
parts, we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the third eclogue was 
written, in which he, and he 
alone, is celebrated. As for the 
Alexis, it is very difficult to say 
when that was written, as there 
is no allusion in it to any public 
transaction. It seems to have 
been written before the Palæ- 
mon, by its being placed first in 
the passage under consideration. 
Perhaps it was published before 
the death of Julius Cæsar, and 
approved by him ; for the poet 
has hmted ahready in thi^ 
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Non tulit Antigenes, et erat turn dignus amari;^ 
Formosum paribus nodis atque ære, Menalca. 90 

edogue, that he was favoured ing the beauty of the crook 

by Cæsar, amavU nos quogue itself. 

Dafpknis. Pedum the shepherd's 

At tu surne pedum, &c.] Mop- crook ; a staff with a hook at 

sus at last insists upon his the end, by which they catch 

friend's acceptance of a shep- the sheep by their legs. The 

herd's crook, the value of which beauty of this erodk seems to 

he sets forth, by telling him, 'have consisted in the evenness 

that another had eamestly de- of its joints, and in its being 

sired it in vain, and by describ- adomed with rings of brass. 
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SILENUS. 
Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 



Prima Syracosio^ &c.] " The 
young shepherds, Chromis and 
Mnasylus, having been often 
promised a song by Silenus, 
chance to catch him asleep in 
this eclogue; where they bind 
him hand and foot, and then 
claim his promise. Silenus, 
finding they would be put off no 
longer, begins his song; in which 
he describes the fonnation of 
the universe, and the original of 
animals, according to the Epi- 
curean philosophy ; and then 
runs through the most surpris- 
ing transformations which have 
happened in nature since her 
birth. This eclogue was de- 
signed as a compliment to Syro 
the Epicurean, who instructed 
Virgil and Varus in the princi- 
ples of that philosophy. Silenus 
acts as tutor, Chromis and 



Mnasylus as the two pupils." 
Lord Hoscommon. 

The poet, by way of introduc- 
tion to this eclogue, tell us, that 
he was the first that attempted 
to write in imitation of Theocri- 
tus ; that he had once attempted 
heroic poetry, hut Apollo re- 
proved him, and advised him to 
tend his sheep. 

Prima.'] It is here used ad- 
verbially for primo. See the 
note on ver. 12. of the first 
Georgick. 

Some understand by this word 
prima, that this was the first 
eclogue that Virgil composed; 
but, as Ruæus justly observes, 
these very words, Prima Syra' 
cosio dignata est ludere versu, 
prove that this was not the first 
eclogue : for, as he here tells 
us, that he was the first who 
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Nostra> nee erubuit sylvas habitare, Thalia« 
Cum canerem réges et prælia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit : pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
Paficere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen* 5 

Nunc ego, namque super tibi enint, qui dicere landes. 
Vare, tuas cupiant, et tristia condere beila» 
Agrestem tenni meditabor arundine musam. 
Non injussa cano : si qms tamen hæc quoque, si quis 
Captus amore leget, te nostræ. Vare, myricæ, 10 
Te nemus omne canet : nee Phæbo gratior ulla est, 
Quam sibi quæ Vari præscripsit pagina nomen. 

Pergite, Pierides: Chromis et Mnasylus in antro 



imitated Theocritus, it is plain 
that he had imitated him before 
the writing of this eclogue. 

Syracosio.'] Theocritus was of 
Syracuse, a famous city of Si- 
cily. Virgil therefore writing 
Bucolicks in imitation of that 
author, calls them Syracusian 
or Sicilian verse. 

Digmta est.'] The Roman 
poets before Virgil had treated 
of higher subjects : therefore he 
was the first who condescended 
to describe the low characters 
of shepherds. 

Thalia,] Thalia was one of 
the nine Muses. Her name 
seems to be put here for muse 
in general. 

Cum canerem reges, &c.] It 
18 said that Virgil once at- 
tempted to describe the actions 
of the Alban kings ; but that, 
being deterred by the harshness 
of their names, he desisted, and 
applied himseH to the writing 
of Bucolicks. 

Cynthius.] Cynthus is the 
liame of a mountaln «f Delos, 



where Apollo and Diana were 
bom; whence they are called 
Cynthius and Cynthia, 

Pingues pascere.] Serviussays, 
these words are put figuratively 
for pascere ut pinguescant, 

Deductum dicere carmen.] A 
metaphor tåken from wool, 
which is spun thinner. 

Nunc ego, &c.] In the fol- 
lowing verses, the poet makes 
a dedication of this eclogue to 
Vams. 

Si quis tamen, &c.] "Though 
Apollo has deterred m^ from de- 
scribingyour actions in beroic 
verse ; yet if any one shall read 
these Bucolicks, he s^aU find 
your name scattered in the 
woods, or pastoral writings : and 
it is thus scattered every where, 
because I know, that no writings 
are more pleasing to Phoebus, 
than those which have yo^ 
name prefixed. And indeed the 
ninth eclogue makes frequeot 
mention of Vams." Buæus. 

Pergite, Pierides, &c.] The 
poet now proceeds to the sub^ 
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Silenum pueri somno videre jacentem, 
Inflatum hestemo venas, ut semper, laccho. 
Serta procul tantum capiti delapsa jacebant : 
Et gråvis attrita pendebat canthams ansa. 
Aggressiv nam sæpe senex spe carminis ambo 
Loserat, injiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis. 
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ject of his eclogae, and relates 
how two shepherds, or perhaps 
satyrs with a nymph, found 
^enus asleep, and bound tiim 
to obtain a song, which he had 
often promised, and as often 
deceived them. 

Silmum.'] Ælian tells us, 
that Silénus was the son of a 
nymph : and that he was of a 
nature inferior to the gods, but 
^p^or to mortals. 

Ut semper."] These words 
express the perpetual drunken- 
ness of Silenus. 

laccho.'] One of the names 
of Bacchus. It is here put for 
,wine. 

Procul tawtvm.'] I believe 
we may agree with Ruæus, 
tiiat procid always signifies at 
some distance, how little soever : 
but at the same time I must 
say, that on a careful considera- 
tion of all the numerous pas- 
sages» where Virgil has used this 
word, it may generally be un- 
derstood to mean at a very small 
distance within reach, or mthin 
sight, 80 that they who derive 
procul from porro ib oculis, or pro 
oculis, do not seem greatly to err. 
With regard to procul tantum, I 
am verily persuaded, that it may 
be rendered near, or Just by : for 
as tantum non signifies nearly, or 
almost, that is, barely not; so 
tantum procul may be well un- 
derstood to signify, barely at a 



distance, or hardly at any distance 
at all, tiiat is, near, at just hy. 

Capiti.'] For capite. The an- 
cients often made the ablative 
to end in i instead of e. 

Et gråvis attrita, &c.] Th^ 
eantharus was a sort of (mnking 
vessel, with ears or handles, 
sacred to Bacchus, and therefore 
properly made use of by his 
tutor. Marius is accused by 
Pliny of insolence, for having 
presumed to drink out of theae 
vessels, after his victory over 
the Cimbri. Tfaere is some- 
thing very expressive in the de- 
scription which the poet gives 
of the flaggon in this line. It 
is said to be gråvis, heavy, to 
denote its capaciousness : the 
handle is attrita, battered with 
much use : and the flaggon 
hangs down by the handle ; he 
is too drunkto sustain it, and 
too fond of it, even in this al- 
most senseless condition, to let 
it go out of his hand. 

Ambo.] The ancients fre- 
quently wrote ambo for ambos. 

Injiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis.'} 
These inferior deities or demi> 
gods seem also to have required 
some force to be used, in order 
to gain an answer from them. 
In this manner Proteus is treated 
by Aristæus, in the fourth 
Georgick. Thus Ovid also, in 
the third book of his Fasti, re- 
presentB Faunus and Picus sur*. 
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Addit se sociam> timidisque supervenit Ægle : 
Ægle Naiadum pulchernma : jamque videnti 
Sanguineis frontem moris et tempora pingit. 
Die dolum ridens^ Quo vincula nectitis ? inquit* 
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prified by Numa. These deities 
were accustomed to drink of a 
particular fountain. Numa sa- 
trificed a sheep near it, and leit 
a flaggen fiill of good wilie near 
it, hiding himself and his com- 
panionB in a cave. The deities 
drank plentifully of the wine, 
and fell asleep ; when Numa 
took his adyantage of them, 
bound them, and having asked 
pardon for the liberty he had 
tåken with their persons, ob- 
tained an answer to what he 
desired to know. 

Timidis.'] These youngsters 
were afraid by themselves to 
attack Silenus, and therefore a 
Naiad assists them. It seems 
by this, that Chromis and Mna- 
■ sylus were rather young shep- 
herds than satyrs: for if they 
had been satyrs, they woulå not 
have been so much afraid of 
Silenus; nor would they have 
wanted the assistance of a 
nymph. 

Ægle Naiadum pulcherrima.'] 
Ægle is said to have been the 
daughter of the Sun and Neæra. 
The Naiads were the nymphs, 
that presided over running wa- 
ter. Here Virgil makes four 
syllables of Naiadum : in the 
tenth eclogue he makes but 
three syllables of Naiades ; 

l!«aiades indigno cum Gallus 
amore periret. 

Jamque videnti.'] That is, just 
when he began to open his eyes : 
when hewas beginning to re- 



cover from the eflfectft of hi9 
drunkenness. 

Sanguineis frontem morn. Ste.] 
Servius says, many are of opi- 
nion that this alludes to the 
red colour, being sacred to the 
gods. GueUius thinks this paint- 
ing of the face of Silenus with 
mulberries was to make a jesi 
of him, fucum fadens, Uludens, 
et os seni, ut Comicus inquit, 
sublinens. But La Gerda proves, 
that the opinion mentioned 1)y 
Servius is right, and plainiy 
shews, that the ancient Romans 
did really paint the images of 
their gods red. Hence he con- 
cludes, that Ægle did not paiiA 
his face to make a jest of him, 
but to render him more propiti- 
ous. Pan is represented as 
stained with the same colour, 
in the tenth eclogue, ver. 26 ; 
Servius, and other comment^ 
tors tell us, that the poet here 
alludes to the well known story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, in which 
the mulberries are said to have 
been white at first; but that 
they became red by being stained 
with the blood of those lovers. 
But we have seen, in the passage 
just quoted, that the epittiet 
sanguineis or blood-red is given 
to the dwarf-elder. t 

IIU dolum tidens, Sx.] Sile- 
nus waking and finding himself 
bound, laughs at the trick, and 
gives them such a song as draws 
the deities of the woods about 
him, and makes the very woodA 
bend their heads to hear. i 
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Solvite mey pueri : satis est potuisse viden. 

Carmina, quæ vultis, cognoscite : caimina toIhs ; 25 

Huie aliud mercedis erit : sinml incipit ipse. 

Tum vero in numerum Faiinosque ferasque videres 

Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus. 

Nee tantum Fhæbo gaudet Pamassia rupes. 

Nee taatum Rhodope mirantur et Ismarus Oiphea, 30 

Namque caaebat, uti magnum per inane coacta 

Semina terrarumque, animæque» marisque fuissent* 

Et liquidi simul ignis : ut his exordia primis 



Satis est fotmsse vu2m.] Ac. 
cording to Servius, the demi- 
gods were visible only when they 
thought fit. If this be the case, 
Cbromis and Mnasylus must 
have been shepherds ; for surely 
SilenuE was always visible to 
the satyrs. 

In numenun.'^ That is, to 
the measure of his song ; they 
kept time with the music. 

Faunos.'] The Fauns are rural 
déities ; as we read in the first 
Georgick ; 

^Agrestum præsentia nu- 

mina Fauni. 

They are called Fauns afandOf 
because they speak personally 
to men. See the note on ver. 
JO. of the first Georgick. 

Pamassia rupes.] See the 
note on ver. 291. of the third 
Georgick. 

Rhodope.'] A mountain of 
Thrace, the country of Orpheus, 
This mountain is represented as 
re&oimding the lamentations of 
the Dryads for the death of that 
poefs wife Eurydice, in the 
fourth Georgick. 



Ismarus."] A mountain of 
Thrace. See the note on ver. 
37. of the second Georgick. 

Orphea.] See the notes on 
ver. 454. of the fourth Georgick. 

Namque canebat, &c.] Silenus 
begins his song with describihg 
the creation of the world, a<s 
cording to the Epicurean philq- 
sophy. — ^According to the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, there were 
two principles of all things, 
body, and vold ; that is, matter, 
and space. The particles, <jr 
smallest parts of matter, are 
solid and indivisible ; but by ac 
cidentally uniting, they form 
compound bodies. These par- 
ticles or atoms, of which all vi- 
sible bodies are compounded, 
our poet calls seeds. By the im- 
mmse vmd, is meant the space in 
which these bodies are moved 
about, and find opportunities of 
uniting. 

Anim^B.] Anima seems also 
to have been used for air by 
Lucretius, in his sixth book : 

Ventus ubl, atque aninue subito 
vis maxima. 
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Omnia, et ipee tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

Tom duraie «Awaii et discludjere Nerea ponto 35 

Cæperit, et rerum paulatim sumere formas : 

Jamqile novum ut terræ stupeant lucescere solem, 

Altius atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres : 

Incipiant sylvæ cum primum surgere« cumque 

Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 40. 

Hine kpides Pyrrhæ jactos^ Satumia regna, 
Caucaseasque refert volucres, furtumque Promethei, 



Marisque.'] The poet uses the 
sea for water in general. 

Discludere Nerea ponto,'] The 
meanmg of this passage is, that 
the earth, by growing compact 
and solid, forced the waters to 
retire from it, and to form the 
seas. That is, by this means 
the sea was separated or distin- 
guished, which is the proper 
meaning of discludere. — Nereus, 
a sea-god, and father of the Ne- 
r^ids, is here put for the waters. 
Pontws is used for the cavity of 
the sea. 

Nowm . . . solemJ] The 
poet does not, as some imagine» 
speak according to the opinion 
of those who im^ine the sun 
to perish every night, and be 
renewed the next morning. He 
only means the first appearance 
of the sun in the new formed 
wc^ld. 

Hine lapideSf &c.] Silenus, 
having sung of the first forma- 
tion of the world, proceeds to 
mention the renovation of it by 
Pyrrha, Saturn, and Promethe- 
us; and then adds some other 
ancient fables, wherein he shews 
the evil consequences that fol- 
low perturbations of the mind. 



the impure passion of Hercules 
for Hylas, the unnatural lust of 
Pasiphae, the vanity of the 
daughters of Prætus, the ava- 
rice of Atalanta, and the ambi* 
tion of Phaeton. Thus, as Catrou 
has justly observed, it is with- 
out reason that some have 
blamed Virgil for connecting 
these stories with an account of 
the formation of the world. — 
These fables are not introduced 
at random; for they set forth 
the moral doctrine of Epicurus, 
that we ought to avoid all per- 
turbations of the mind. 

Lapides Pyrrhæ jactos.'] See 
tlie note on ver. 62. of the first 
Georgick. 

Satutnia regna.] By the reign 
of Saturn, is meant what the 
poets called the golden age. 

Caucaseasque refert volueres, 
&c.] Prometheus, the son of 
lapetus, having formed a man 
out of clay, animated him with 
the fire which he had stolen, by 
applying Kferula to the chariot- 
wheels of tiie sun. Jupiter, of- 
fended at his audaciou^ness, or- 
dered MerciuTr to chain him to 
,a rock on the mountain Cauea- 
sus, where an eagle o^ vulture 
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His adjuiigit> Hylan nautæ quo fonte relictum 
damassent ; ut littus, Hyla> Hyla, onme souaret ; 
£t fortunatam, si nunquam armenta fiiissent^ 
Pasiphaen nivei solatur amore juvenci. 
Ah» yirgo iufelix, quæ te dementia cepit ! 
Prætides implerunt fiedsis mugitibus agros : 
At non tam turpes peeudum tamen ulla secuta est 
Concubitus t quamvis eollo timuisset aratrum, 
£t sæpe in lævi quaesisset comua fronte. 
Ah, virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras ! 
Ule, latus niveum moUi fultus hyadntho» 
Dioe sub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas ; 
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is continually gnawing his liver. 
Caucasus is a mountain between 
the Euxine and Caspian seas. 

Hylan.'] Hylas was a young 
lad who accompanied Hercules 
in the Argonautic expedition. 
He was lost in a fountain,where 
he went to draw water; whence 
he is said to have been carried 
away by a Naiad. The Argo- 
nauts called for him a long time 
invain; whence it is said th at 
an annual custom was esta- 
blished of calling aloud for 
Hylas. 

Nautip,} The Argonauts. 

Quo fonte.] It was not cer- 
tainly known in what particular 
fountain he was lost. 

Pasiphaen.'] Pasiphae was the 
daughter of the sun, and wife 
of Minos, king of Crete. She is 
said to have fallen in love with 
a bull. 

Virgo.] See the note on ver. 
263. of the third Georgick. 

Prætides.] The daughters of 
Prætus, king of the Argives, 
having compared their beauty 



to that of Juno, were afflicted' 
With a madness, which made 
them fancy themselves to be 
cows, running about the fields, 
and lowing. They were cured 
of this disease by Melampus, 
who had one of them in mar- 
riage for his reward. He tells 
Pasiphae, that though these la- 
dies fancied themselves to be 
real cows, yet they were not 
possessed by such a passion as 
hers for a bull. 

Falsis mugitibus.] Their low- 
ings are called false, because 
they were not real cows, but 
only fancied themselves to be 
such ; and therefore endeavour- 
ed to imitate the voice of those 
animals. 

Fultus hyacintho.] " Among 
the ancients, every one was said 
to be fultus by whatsoever he 
rested upon." Servius. 

Pallentes ruminat herbas,] The 
rumen, or paunch, is the tet of 
the four stomnchs of those ani. 
mals, which are said to rumi- 
nate, or chew the cud. They 
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Aut aHquam iii iBdgiid llé^Yidto gi^ Cktt^ld sympbibi 
Dicteeæ nymphæ/ nemorum jam claudile saHos s 56 
Si qua forte f erant oculk Aese obyia nostris 
Éitabunda bovis yestigia* Forataa iHm&f 
Aut herba ceqptom vmåi, oxA cffmenta seestotti, 
Perducant aliquæ stabula ad Gk)rtynia vaccæ. 60 
Turn canit Hespeiidum miratam mala puelkm : 



at first swallow their food has- 
tily, and aftérwards retum it 
into their mouths, to be chewed 
over again. The food so retum- 
ed, in order to be chewed a se- 
cond time, is called the cud ; 
'whence they are said to chew 
the^d. The grass, by being 
swallowed the first time by a 
bull, or other ruminating ani- 
mal, loses its verdure in sorae 
measure, and becomes yellow- 
ish; whence Virgil calls the cud 
pallentes herbas, 

Dictææ.'] Dicte is the name 
of a mountain of Crete. It 
seems to be put here for Crete 
itself. 

Saltn$.'\ See the note on ver. 
471. of the second Georgick. 

ForsxUm i//um.] Servius im- 
derstands the poefs meaning to 
be, a fear lest the bull should 
go fo Gnossus, the regal seat of 
Minos, the husband of Pasiphae, 
and a desire that he should ra- 
ther go to Gortyna. Ruæus 
«nderstands him to mean the 
very contrary ; that, if the 
nymphs do not carefully guard 
the lawns, the bull may perhaps 
foUow the cows to Gortyna. 

Stabula ad. Gortynia.^ Gor- 
tyna was a famous city of Crete, 
near which the famous labyrinth 
is still to be seen. It is now a 
heap of ruinB, among which are 



visibte many columns of marble, 
granite, and red and white jas- 
per. The tWks, who åre now 
in possession of the coulitfy, 
have carried away the finest, 
and in some places set théni u^ 
as gates to sorry gardens. The 
herds of the sun are said tp have 
been kept near this city. 

Hespeiidum miratam mala pu- 
ellam.] Virgil here alludes to 
the fable of Atalanta, the daugh- 
ter of Schæneus, king of Scyrofc, 
an island in the Ægean sea. She 
was wamed by the oracle of 
Apollo not to marry; and there- 
fore she studiously avoided en- 
tering into that state. The 
beauty, however, of this prin- 
cess was so great, that she could 
not avoid the solicitation of 
many lovers. Being endued 
with great swiftness, she made 
this proposal to them ; that 
whosoever could outrun her 
should be her husband ; but if 
any one was exceeded by her, 
he should forfeit his life. Hip- 
pomenes, the son of Megareus, 
who was the grandson of Nep- 
tune, not discouraged by the 
fate of several imhappy lovers, 
was determined to contend for 
the prize. Atalanta, being 
pleased With his person ahd cha- 
racter, was loth to be the cause 
of his death, and used aU the 
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Tum Phaetihontiadas musco drcumdat amarse 
Corticis^ atque solo proceras erigit ainos. 

Tum canit, errajitem Pennessi ad fiumina Gallum 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sororum ; 65 
Utque viro Phæbi chorus ajssurrexerit omnis : 



arguments in her power to dis- 
suade him from the attempt, 
but all in vain. Hippomenes, 
having invoked Venus, was fa- 
voured by her, and fumished 
with three golden apples from 
the gardens of the Hesperides. 
Theybegan the race; andwhen 
Atalanta began to gain ground, 
Hippomenes threw down a gold- 
en apple, which so surprised 
Atalanta with its splendor, that 
she tumed aside to take it up. 
This being done a second and a 
third time, gave Hippomenes an 
opportunity of getting before 
her, and thereby obtaining his 
beauteous prize. Hippomenes 
neglected to render due thanks 
to Venus for his success, which so 
éxasperated the goddess against 
him, that She caused them to 
pollute a temple of Cybele, who 
punished them by turning them 
into lions, and ybking them to 
her chariot. 

Tum Phaethontiadas, &c.] — 
Phaetusa, Lampetie, and Lam> 
petusa,were the sisters of Phae- 
ton, who being reproached by 
Epaphus, king of Egypt, as hav- 
ing falsely pretended to be the 
son of Sol, begged of his father 
to permit him to drive his cha- 
riot for one day, that he might 
prove himself to be his son. 
This being granted, he guided 
the horses so unskilfuUy, that 
the earth began to bum, and 
woXild have been consumed, if 
Jupiter had not killed him in- 



stantly with a thunderbolt, and 
thrown him into the river Eri- 
danus. His sisters, having 
sought for him a long time, at 
last found his body on the buiks 
of that river, where they con- 
sumed themselves with weeping, 
and were tumed into trees.— 
Here Virgil calls these trees 
alders ; but in the tenth Æneid, 
ver. 189. he seems to make them 
poplars. 

Tum canit, erranJtem, &c.] The 
poet, having represented the evil 
efifects of unmly passions in these 
several examples,nowrepre8ents 
the more happy condition of a 
wise man, who devotes himself 
to the quiet studies of literature. 
Under this character, he takes 
an opportunity of paying a most 
elegant compliment to his friend 
Gallus, who was a good poet. 
He represents him to be intro- 
duced by one of the Muses to 
the presence of Apollo, where 
the whole assembly rises up to 
do him honour, and Linus pre- 
sents him with the pipe, which 
formerly belonged to Hesiod. 

Fetmmus.l A river of Boeo- 
tia, rising in the mountain He- 
licon, and.sacred to the Muses. 

Aonas in montes.'] See the 
note on ver. 11. of the third 
Georgick. 

Una sororum.] One of the 
nine Muses, to whom the moun- 
tain Helicon was feigned by the 
poets to be sacred. 

Utqw viro, &c.] It was a 
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Ut Linus hæc illi divino carmine pastx)r, 
Floribus atque apio crines omatus amaro, 
Dixerit : Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Musæ ; 
Asprseo quos ante seni : qmbus ille solebat 70 
Cantando rigidas deducere montibus omos. 
iUa tibi Grrynei nemoris dicatur origo : 
Ne quis sit lueus, quo se plus jactet Apollo. 
Quid loquar ? ut Scyllam Nisi, aut quam fama secuta est. 



custom among the oncients to 
rise from their seats at the en- 
tfance of any person whom they 
intended to honour. There could 
not bé a greater compliment 
imagined to be paid to Gallus, 
US a poet, than for the Muses to 
rise up, on his being introduced 
into their company. This re- 
spect was paid to Virgil by the 
people of Rome, who rose up 
when his verses were recited in 
the theatre ; and shewed the 
same reverence to his person as 
they did to that of Augustus 
himself. 

LiniLs.'] See the note on ver. 
56. of the fourth eclogue. 

Pastor,'] It does not appear 
that Linus was really a Shep- 
herd. Perhaps Virgil represents 
him under that character, as he 
does himself and Grallus in these 
Bucolicks. 

Apio.'] See the note on ver. 
• 121. of the fourth Georgick. 

Hos tibi dant calamoSf &c.] 
Hesiod himself does not speak 
of a pipe being given him by 
the Muses ; but of a branch of 
bay, by which he was inspired 
to sing of things past and future. 
However, as Hesiod had repre- 
sented himself as a Shepherd, 
Virgil seems to have represented 
linus under the same character. 



and therefore with propriety 
makes him give a shepherd'8 
pipe to Gallus, the very same 
pipe with which that ancient 
poet sung his immortal verses. 

Ascræo seni.] See the note on 
et quis fuit alter, ver. 40. of the 
third eclogue. 

Grynet nemoris.] Strabo places 
Grynium in Æolia,.and speaks 
of an ancient oracle of Apollo 
there, and a sumptuous temple, 
built of white stone. 

Quid loquar, &c.] The poet 
just mentions the fables of Scylla 
and Tereus, with which he con- 
cludes the song of Silenus. 
i**;Z7t Scyllam Nisi, aut quam.] 
For Scylla, the daughter of Ni • 
sus, see ver. 404. of the first 
Georgick, and the note on ver. 
405. 

Scylla, the daughter of Phor- 
cus, was greatly beloved by 
Glaucus, who, not being able to 
obtain her favour, applied to 
Circe for her assistance. But 
Circe, being in love with Glau- 
cus, resolved to get rid of Scylla. 
She poisoned the water where 
Scylla used to bathe; so that as 
soon as she went in up to the 
middle, she found her lower 
parts surrounded with barking 
monsters. Scylla being aflfright- 
ed, ran away, not imagining 
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Candida succinctam latraotibu^ ioguuu mo^stns» 79 

Dulichias vexasse rateø, et gorgite in filto, 

Ah, tiinidoB nautftfl qiupibi|g lacerasse maiinis i 

Aut ut mutatoft Terei narraverit artus ? 

Quas illi FhilomeU clapes, quæ dpoa pararit ? 

Quo cursu deserta petiveriti et quibus ante 90 

Infelix sua tecta supeivoUtaverit aliø ? 

Omnia quæ, Fhæbo quondaw meditante, beatua 

Audiit Burotas, jussitque ediscere lauros. 



these monsters to be part of 
herself ; and was tumed into a 
dangerou9 rock, in the strait 
between Sicily and the continent 
of Italy. 

Dulichias.'] Dulichium is ono 
of those islands in the lonian 
sea, called Echinades. It lies 
over'^ainst the mouth of the 
river Achelous, and was subject 
to the dominion of Ulysses. 

Vexasse.'] We are informed by 
Aulus Gelhus, that some ancient 
grammarians, among whom was 
Cornutus Annæus, in their com- 
ments on Virgil, found fault 
With this word, as being ill 
ehosen and mean. Theythought 
it applicable only to trifling un-, 
easinesses ; and not strong 
enough to express so great a 
misery, as the being devoured 
by a horrid monster. But that 
leamed critic affirms it to be a 
very strong word; and thinks it 
yras derived from vekere, to carry, 
which expresses force ; because 
a man is not in his own power 
when he is carried. A man who 
is tåken up, and carried a,way 
by violence, is properly said to 
bevøjQotui. For as taxare is a 
much stronger word than ton- 
|«rø, from whkh it is derived; 



jactarethsjajacere; and^uosKfrf 
than quatere; so is vexare also 

more forcible than its primitjiTe 
vekere. And tbough in comisøilL 
speech, one who is incommod^ 
by smoke, wind, or dust, is said 
to be ve^tus; yet we are not to 
relinquish the original and pig^ 
per sense of the word, ajs it vm 
used by the ancients. He con-r 
firms this by a quotation from 
an oration of Cato, where, 
speaking of the greatest cala- 
mity that ever Italy endured, 
he makes use of the verb vexo. 

Aut ut mutatos Terei, &c.] Se^ 
the note on ver. 15. of the fourth 
Georgick. 

Omnia quæ phæba, &c.] The 
poet concludes this fine eclogue 
with telling u|s, that Silenus re* 
lated all the stories also which 
Apollo himself sung on the 
banks of the Eurotas, when he 
courted his darling Hyadntkus, 

Eurotas.] This river, accord- 
ing to Strabo, has its spring 
near that of Alpheus: for they 
both rise near Asea, a viUage 
belonging to Megalopolis, in tSe 
Peloponnesus. They both run 
under ground for some furlongs, 
andthen break out againj when 
the Alpheqs takes its course 
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niecaxiit: pulsæ leferunt ad sidera valles ; 
Cogere donec oves dtabulis, numerumque referre 85 
^ Juasit, et invito processit Vesper Olympo. 

through the Pisatis, and the and here we have the rising of 

Eurotas through Laconia, run- the evening-star, the gathering 

ning by Sparta, pasding through of the sheep into their folds, 

a small valley at Helos, fa]Qs and the counting of their num- 

into the sea between Gythium, ber. These images are perfectly 

which is the maritime town of rural, and suited to pastoral 

Sparta and Acrææ. poetry. 

Jttssitque ediscere lauros.'] The Vesper,'] The planet Venus, 

banks of the Eurotas are said to when she goes before the sun, 

abound with bay-trees. Hence is called Lucifer, or the morning 

perhaps Apollo was fancied by star; but when she follows the 

the ancients to be more particu- sun, she » called Hesperus, or 

larly fond of this river than of Vesper, and by us the evening 

any other. star. 

Cogere donec oves, &c.] At the Invito Olympo."] The very 

end of the first eclogue, the skies were so delighted with 

evening was described by the this divine song of Silenus, that 

smoking of the cottage chim- they were sorry to see the even- 

neys, and lengthening of the ing proceed, and put a stop to 

shadows : in the second, by the their entertainment. 
oxen bringing back the plough : 



P. VIRGILII MARONIS 

BUCOLICORUM 

ECLOGA SEPTIMA. 

MEUBCEUS. 

Mblibceus, Corydon, Thyrsis. 

Mel. forte sub arguta consederat ilioe Daphnis, 
CompuLerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in unum : 
Thyrsis oves, Corydon distentas lacte capellas. 
Ambo florentes ætatibus, Arcades ambo : 



Forte suJb arguta, &c.] In this 
eclogue is represented an Amæ- 
bean contention between two 
shepherds, Corydon and Thyr- 
sis. Tliey are described sitting 
under a tree, in company with 
Daphnis, who seems to have 
been appointed to judge between 
them. Melibæus, happening to 
pass that way in quest of a goat 
that had strayed, is spied by 
Daphnis, who calls him, and in- 
sists on his staying to hear the 
dispute. The whole affair is re- 
lated by Melibæus. 

Arguta.} Servius interprets it 



canora, stridula. Nothing is more 
frequent with the poets than to 
speak of the whispering or mur- 
muring of trees. Ruæus thinks 
this epithet may be applied to 
trees, either on account of the 
hirds singing on their branches, 
or of the wind whistling among 
their leaves. 

Arcades ambo.'] Servius says» 
they were not really Arcadians, 
because the scene is laid near 
Mantua ; hut so skilful in sing- 
ing, that they might be tåken 
for Arcadians. 
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Et quitare piures, et respondere paratl. 5 
Hue mihi, dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos. 
Vil gregis ipse caper deerraverat : atque ego Daphium 
Aspicio : ille ubi me contra videt ; ocius, inquit. 
Hue ades, O Melibæe ; caper tibi salvus, et hædi; 
£it, si quid cessare potes, requiesce sub umbra, 10 
Hue ipsi potum venient per prata juvenci : 
I£c viridis tenera prætexit arundine ripas 
Mincius, eque sacra resonant examina quercu. 
Quid facerem? neque ego Alcippen, nee Fhyllida 
habebam ; 

DepuIsoB a lacte domi quæ clauderet agnos : 15 

£t certamen erat, Corydon cum Thyrside, magnum. 

Posthabui tamen illorum mea seria ludo. 

Altemis igitur contendere versibus ambo 

Cæpere : altemos Musæ meminisse volebant. 

Hos Corydon, illos referebat in ordine Thyrsis. 20 

Dum teneras, &c.] The men- but also by the Britons and 

tion of defending the myrtles Gauls. 

frolh the cold, has occasioned Alcippen, nee Phyllida,'] Ser- 

some trouble to the commenta- vius is of opinion, that these 

tors in settUng the time of year were mistresses of the singers ; 

in which this eclogue is said to and therefore that the meaning 

be written. Servius says, some of these words is, I neither had 

understand this passage in the Alcippe, like one, nor PhyUis, 

plain and obvious sense of the like the other. La Cerda agrees 

words. Catrou thinks the epoch with Servius, but Ruæus thinks 

of this eclogue is March or they were the servants of Meli- 

April, when the weather is cool bceus. 

enough to require a shelter for certamen erat, &c,] •* He 

the more tender trees . * speaks figuratively; it was a great 

Hie viridiSf &c.] The verdure contention one with anoth^r, 

<yf the fields adjoining to the Ule cum illo, as if you should 

Mincius seems to have been re- say, It is a great contention, 

markable. "^rgil with Cicero. He seemt 

Sacra . . . quercu.'] The to have used the nominative 

oak was accounted sacred, not case for the genitive Cerydanit.'* 

only by the Greeks and Romans, Serviu», 
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CoB. Nymphæ, noster eanox, libethrides^ aut mihi 
carmen, 

Quale meo Codro, concedite : proxima Fhæbi 
Versibus ille facit: aut si non.possumus omnesy 
Hie arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 
Thyb. Pastores hedera crescentem omate poétam 25 



Nymphæ, noster amor, &c.] 
** This first Amæbean contains 
a prayer for poetry. Corydon 
entreats the Muses to give him 
such a power of verse as they 
have bestowed on Codrus ; 
otherwise he declares he will 
givé over the art/* Ruæus. — 
Thyrsis answers by calling on 
the Arcadian shepherds to crown 
some rising genius with ivy, to 
break the heart of Codrus ; or 
to crown him with baccar, to 
defend him from the influence 
of a malicious tongue. 

Nymphæ . . . Libethrides.'] 
According to Strabo, Libethrum 
is the name of a cave in or near 
the mountain Helicon, which 
lies near Pamassus, consecrated 
to the Libethrian nymphs or 
muses, by the Thracians who 
inhabited those parts, were call- 
ed Pieres, and were afterwards 
succeeded by the Macedonians. 

Meo Codro.'\ We may con- 
clude, that this Codrus was 
contemporary with Virgil, from 
his being mentioned here ; that 
he was his friend, from his call- 
ing him my Codrus; and that 
Virgil thought him a good poet; 
because he says he makes verses 
next to those of Apollo. All 
these expressions are put into 
the mouth of Corydon, to whom 
he assigns the victory at last; 
and therefore we may believe, 
that what he says is conform- 



able to the opinion of Virgil 
himself. 

Aut H non possumus omnes, &c.] 
We must consider non possumus 
omnes, as the same proverbial 
expression with non omnia possu- 
mus omnes, that is, we cannot do 
every thing withvut the casistance 
qf a deity, or by our own strength. 
According to this construction 
the sense will be this : " O ye 
Muses, inspire me to write-such 
verses as Codrus ; or else, if, as 
we commonly say, we cannot all 
do every thing, that is, if you 
refuse your assistance, and I 
cannot perform this by my 
own strength, I will hang my 
pipe here on the sacred pine, 
that is, I will never attempt to 
make any more verses." 

Sacra pendebit Jistula pinu."] It 
was a custom among the an- 
cients, when they gave over any 
employment, to devote their ii^ 
struments, and hang them up , 
in some sacred place. 

Pastores hedera, &c. ] It is 
the general opinion of the com- 
mentators, that Thyrsis speaks 
here in contempt of Codrus, 
whom Corydon had extoUed. 
But I rather think, that Virgil 
intended a compliment to that 
poet in these lines of Thyrsis, as 
well as in those of his antago- 
nist. The compliment is more 
direct in the former, and more 
oblique in the latter. Corydon 
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Arcades, invidia nunpantur ut ilia Codro. 
Aut si ultra plaoitum laudarit, bacoare froutem 
Cingite> ne vati noceat mala lingua fiituro. 
CoA« Setøsi caput hoc i^ri tibi, Delia, parvus 



declares his poetry to be next 
to that Qf Apollo, and invokes 
the Muses to assist him in writ- 
ing after the same manner. 
Thyrsis doesnot in the least dis- 

n' e the goodness of his poetry ; 
cails on the Arcadian shep. 
h^s to instruct some young 
poet to write in such a manner, 
«sto become the envy of Co- 
drus. Thus, though Thyrsis in 
0{q[X)8ition to his antagonist who 
had mentioned Codrus as his 
fiiend, wishes some future poet 
may equal, or perhaps exceed 
|iim ; yet he thereby tacitly 
confesses, that he is superior to 
all present poets. Hence, it is 
plain that Virgil contrives with 
great elegance, to make the 
friend and enemy of Codrus 
concur in his praise. 

Hedera^ The ivy was fre- 
quently used by the ancients in 
crowning poets. Servius says 
the poets are crowned with ivy, 
as if they were dedicated to 
Bacchus; because the poetical 
fury is like that of the Baccha- 
nalians ; or perhaps because ivy 
Vå ever green, as good poetry 
4eserves etemity. A late witty 
writer has said, that ivy is a just 
emblem of a court-poet; be- 
cause it is creepingf dirty, and 
dangling. 

Aut si ultra placitum, &c.] 
Thyrsis wishes that the rising 
poet may break the heart of 
Codrus with envy ; and for fear 
he should bestow any sinister 
pnises on him, which by their 



fascinating quality might injure 
him, he would have his head 
crowned with baccar, a plaat 
endued with a faculty of resist- 
ing witchcraft. It is certain, 
that the aneiénts were very cre- 
dulous with regard to fiisciBft- 
tion or witchcraft ; and as the 
ignorant country people are 
usually most addictc^ to super* 
stition ; Virgil, with great pro- 
priety, puts such expressions as 
these in the mouths of his shep- 
herds. 

Baccare.'] See the note on 
ver. 19. of the fourth eclogue. 

Mala lingua.} Our country 
people, even at this day, impute 
many disorders of theraselves 
and their cattle to an evil tongue ; 
and superstitiously helleve that 
some cross old women, by mut* 
tering some fascinating words, 
are really the cause of those 
disorders. It is. I think, uni- 
versally agreed, that Corydon 
has the victory in this first part 
of the contention. 

Setosi caput, &c.] COTydon 
promises to Diana the head of a 
boar, and the branches of a 
stag ; and if she will make him 
successful in hunting, to erect a 
marble statue of her. Thyrsis 
addresses himself to Priapus, 
and tells him, that though from 
his poverty he may expect only 
an offering of milk and cakes ; 
yet, if he will cause his flock to 
increase, instead of a marble 
statue he will make him a gold* 
fn one. 
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Et ramosa Mycon vivacis coraua cervi. /80 
Si prc^rium hoc fuerit, levi de marmore tota 
Puniceo stabis suras evincta cothmno. 

Thtb. Sinum lactis, et hæc te liba/ Priape, quotaimis 
Expectare sat est : custos es pauperis borti. 
Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus ; at tu> 35 
Si fætura gregem suppleverit, aureus esto. 



DeliaJ] Diana, or the moon; 
was the daughter of Latona, and 
goddess of hunting. She was 
called Delia, as her brother 
Apollo was also called Delius 
from the island Delos, which 
rose out of the sea on purpose 
to aflford a place for Latona to 
^)e delivered of them. 

Vivacis.'] Stags are usually 
said to live to a great age. 

Si "proprium hoc f uerit.'] "That 
is, if you shall make it as it 
were my own, and perpetual. 

Tota.] It was a frequent 
practice, to make only the head 
and neck of a statue of marble. 
Therefore Corydon vows an en- 
tire statue of marble to Diana. 

Puniceo stabis^ &c.] In the 
first Æneid, Virgil represents 
Venus in the disguise of a Ty- 
rian huntress, with purple bus- 
kins on her legs. 

Suras.] The calves of the legs. 

Cothumo.] A sort of boot 
made use of by hunters. 

Sinum.] The sinum seems to 
have been a large vessel, with a 
hig belly, like what we call a 
jug, and in the east parts of 
England a gotch. 

Lactis .... liba.] The in- 
ferior deities did not use to have 
victims offered them ; but milk, 
cakes, and fruits. — "Lihum was 
a kind of cake, made of flour^ 



honey, and oil. It was so called, 
because part of it was thrown 
by the sacrificers into the fire, 
and offered to the gods." JRuan». 

Priape.] This^ deity was fa- 
bled to be the son of Bacchus 
and Venus ; he was represented 
to be of a very deformed and 
most obscene figure, with a 
scythe in his hand, to affright 
thieves and hirds, and served for 
the same purpose as our scare- 
crows. 

Expectare sat est.] He tells 
Priapus, that he cannot expect 
a hetter offering from him, than . 
milk and cakes ; because the 
garden which he has put under 
his care is but a poor one. 

Marmoreum.] This seems to 
be an extravagant boast of Th3nr- 
sis, that he had made a statue 
of marble for this deity : for it 
does not appear that his images 
were ever made of any thing but 
wood in the country, Here 
again the victory is universally 
given to Corydon, who addresses 
him seif with due reverence to 
Diana; and sends his presents 
to her by the hands of an un- 
comipted youth, not presuming 
to carry them himself to so 
chaste a goddess. Thyrsis op- 
poses the obscene Priapus to the 
pure Diana, and vainly boasts of 
making a statue of t^at deity. 
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CoB. Nerine Galatea, thymo mihi dulcior Hyblæ, 
Candidior cycnis, hedera formosior alba : 
Cxm primum pasti repeteut præsepia tauri. 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 40 

Thyb. Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis, 
Horridior rusco, projecta vilior alga. 



not only of marble, but even of 
gold. 

Nerine Galatea.'] Here, as in 
the third eclogue, the shepherds 
pass immediately from tbe invo- 
c^ation of their deities to tbe 
mention of their loves. Corydon 
addr esses himself to Galatea, 
and with the most tender ex- 
pression, and in the softest 
numbers, invites her to come to 
him in the evening. The passion 
t>f Thyrsis is more violent and 
Tough : he uses several execra- 
tions, and protests, that his ex- 
pectation of her at night, makes 
the day seem longer than a 
vrhole year. Galatea was a sea- 
nymph, the daughter of Nereus 
and Doris : she was beloved by 
the Cyclops Polyphemus; and 
her beauty is much celebrated 
by the poets. 

Thymo.'] See the note on ver. 
112. of the fourth Georgick. 

Hyblæ.] Strabo tells us, that 
this was the ancient name of 
the city, but that it afterwards 
was called Megara, by a colony 
of Dorians, who went to Sicily, 
under the conduct of Theocles, 
an Athenian: that the ancient 
names of the other cities are 
forgotten ; but that of Hybla is 
remembered, on account of the 
excellence of the Hyblæan ho- 
ney. 

Hedera formosior alba,] Ivy 
18 spoken of in the note on ver. 



39. of the third eclogue. What- 
soever plant the white ivy of 
the ancients was, it is plain 
from this passage, that it was 
accounted the most beautiful. 
Virgil does not seem to have 
mentioned this species in any 
other place ; for where he uses 
the epithet pallens, it is most 
probable, that he means that 
sort with yellow berries, which 
was uWd in the garlands with 
which poets used to be crowned. 
Of this species farther notice 
will be tåken, in the note on 
ver. 13. of the eighth eclogue. 

Cum jnimum pastu] This de- 
scription of the evening, by the 
cattle coming home to their 
stalls, is entirely pastoral. 

Rusco.] This is a prickly 
plant, which grows in the woods. 
It is called butcher^s-broom and 
knee-holly. Sec the note on ver. 
413. of the second Georgick. 

Projecta vilior alga.] We have 
several species of submarine 
plants, which are commonly 
called alga, fucus, or sea-wrack. 
But that which the ancients pe- 
culiarly called so, grew about 
the island of Crete, and aflforded 
a purple colour. The sub- 
marine plants are frequently 
tom from the rocks by storms, 
tossed about by the sea, and at 
last thrown upon the shore. 
The alga, when thus treated, in 
all probability loses its colour. 
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Si nuM non hæc lux toto jam longiør anno est. 
Ite domum pasti, a. qnis pfndor, ite jurenci. 

CoR. Muscofii fontes, et sonmo mollior hetb6k, 4& 
Bt quæ VGS ram viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 
Solstilicuii pecori defendite : jam yenit æstae 
Torrida : jam læto turgent in palmite gemmæ. 

T&TB. Hie focus, et tædæ pingues : hie plurimuB ignifl 

and becomes useless; whence 
Virgil may well speak of it, 
when east away in that manner, 
as a very contemptible weed, 
projecta vt/ior alga. 

Lux.] Light is here used 
for day. 

Ite domum, &c.] Thyrsis 
seems to speaJc to the cattle to 
go home, as if he was out of all 
temper and patience. Indeed 
this whole tetrastich has such 
an air of roughness, that it is no 
wonder to findthe commenta- 
tors give the preference to the 
tender and delicate expressions 
of Corydon. 

Muscosifaiites, 8m:.] Corydon 
now celebrates the benefit of 
coolness and shade to the cattle, 
"which are abroad in the heat of 
summer; Thyrsis extols the con- 
venience of warmth and a good 
fire within doers in winter. 

Miiscosi.'] This epithet is very 
expressive of coolness : because 
moss will seldom grow where 
there is any considerable degree 
of heat. It grows most easily 
on banks that face the north ; 
and it may be generally ob- 
served, that the side of a tree 
which is exposed to the north, 
is more covered with moss, than 
that which receives the southem 
sun. Thus it may be concluded, 
that a mossy fountain is cool at 
the same time. 



Viridis .... arbutw*'] The 
arbute, or strawberry-tree is an 
evergreen tree of Iow stature, 
common in the woods of Italy. 
Bellonius says it grows to a very 
great bigness on the mountaih 
Athos. See the note on ver. 148." 
of the first Georgick, and ver. 
300. ofthethird. 

Solstitium.'] It signifies only 
what we call the summer soU 
stice. See the note on ver. 100. 
of the first Georgick. 

Læto . . . .palmite.'] Palmes 
is the branch of the vine. See 
the note on lætas segetes, ver. 1. 
of the first Georgick. 

Gemmæ.] The gemmæ, octUi, 
or buds, are the first appearance 
of the young shoots of trees and 
shrubs. They discover them- 
selves first in summer, being 
like scales closely infolding each 
other. In this state they re- 
main during the winter, and in 
the foUowing spring unfold 
themselves, and produce the 
new shoots. This is therefore 
spoken of the spring season, 
when the buds of the vine swell, 
and prepare to unfold them- 
selves. 

Htc/ocM5, &c.] Focus 18 the 
hearth, or place which contains 
the fire. Tædæ are branches of 
fir, pifuif or other unctuous 
wood, that is easily inflamed. 
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Semper, et asaidua postes fuligine nigri ;. 50 
Hie tantum.Boreæ curamus frigora, quantum 
Attt numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas. 

CoB. Stant et juniperi, et castaneæ hirsutæ : 
Strata jacent passim sua quæque sub arbore poma : 
Omnia nunc.rident : at si formosus Alexis 55 
Montibus his abeat, videas et flumina sicca. 

Thyb, Aret ager : vitio moriens sitit aéris herba : 
Liber pampineas invidit collibus lunbras ; 
Fhyllidis adventu nostræ nemus omne virebit : 
Jupiter et læto descendet plurimus imbri. 60 

CoB. Populus Alcidæ gratissima, vitis laccho : 
Formosæ myrtus Veneri, sua laurea Fhæbo. 



As9idua postes f &c.] This is 
a very proper description of the 
Vrarmth of a poor cottj^e, which 
had no chimney, and therefore 
the posts are all black with soot. 
"We have many such in England. 

Hie tanfum Boreæ, &c.] Bo- 
reas is the north-east wind. See 
the note on ver. 278. of the 
third Georgick. 

Stant et juniperi, &c.] The 
shepherds now vie with each 
other in describing the presence 
and absence of their loves. 
Corydon describes every thing 
withering at the absence of 
Alexis: Thrysis represents the 
whole country reviving at the 
approach of Phyllis. 

Castaneæ hirsutæ.'] The fruit 
of the chesnut tree is inclosed 
in a prickly husk. La Cerda 
thinks the two shepherds equal 
in this place : Catrou seems to 
give the preference to Coi7don. 
Both tetrastichs are certainly 
very good: hut the variety of 
figures and epithets seem to de- 



clare in favour of Thyrsis. Be- 
sides there is something more 
pleasing in the representation 
of an universal gladness at the 
approach of Phyllis, than of 
the desolation at the absence of 
Alexis. 

Poputas Alcidæ.] Corydon 
now mentions some trees, in 
which several deities delight: 
and declares, that he prefers the 
hazel to any of them, because 
it is the favourite of Phyllis. 
Tliyrsis answers by an apos- 
trophe to Lycidas, and telling 
him, that the finest trees shall 
yield to him, if he will let him 
have his company often. 

Populus Alcidæ gratissimaJ] 
It is fabled, that Hercules, who 
is also called Alcides, crowned 
his head with the twigs of a 
white poplar, growing on the 
banks of Acheron, when he re- 
tumed from the infemal regions. 

Formosæ myrtus Veneri.] The 
myrtle was sacred to Venus, 
•ither because it loves the sea- 
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Phyllis amat corylde : iUas diim Fhyllis amabit. 
Nee myrtus^vmcet corylos, nee kui^ea Phæbi. 

Thyb. Fraxiniis in sylyis pulcheniina, pinus in hortis, 
Populn^ in flnviis, abies in montibus altis : 66 
Sæpius at ai me, Lydda formose, revisas, 
Fraxinus in sylvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis. 

Mel. Hæc memini, et victum frustra contendere 
Th3rTBin. 

Ex illo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis. 70 



shore, and Venus herself sprang 
from the sea : or because it is 
a plant of extraordinary beauty 
and sweetness. 

Pinus in hortis.'] Here again 
the victory is by general consent 
adjudged to Corydon, There is 
a peculiar elegance in his com- 
pliment to Phyllis. The making 
her favourite tree equal to those 
which were chosen by Hercules, 
Bacchus, Venus, and Apollo, re- 
presents her as a goddess, and 
maljes her in a manner equal to 
those deities. The thought of 
making the finest trees yield to 
Lycidas conditionally, is a com- 
pliment rather to Thyrsis him- 
self, who assumes that power, 
than to Lycidas, whom he vainly 
attempts to extol as highly as 
Corydon had extolled Phyllis. 

Hæc meminif &c.] Melibæus 
now resumes his narration, and 
informs us, that Corydon ob- 
tained the victory. 



Memini.'] It govems an ac- 
cusative case, as well as a geni« 
tive. Thus we read in the 
ninth eclogue ; 

— ^Numeros memini, si verba 
tenerem. 

Victum frustra contendere 
ThyrsinJ] " The victory is ad- 
judged to Corydon ; because 
Corydon, in the first Amæbean, 
begins with piety to the gods ; 
Thyrsis with rage against his 
adversary. In the second, Cory- 
don invokes Diana, a chaste 
goddess : Thyrsis an obscene 
deity Priapus. In the third, 
Corydon addresses himself to 
Galatea with mildness : Thyrsis 
with dire imprecations. In the 
rest Corydon*s subjects are ge- 
nerally pleasing : those of Thyr^ 
sis the contrary.*' Ruæus. 
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PHARMACEUTRIA. 



Damon, Alphssibæus. 



Pasto&um musam Damonis et Alphesibæi, 
Immemor herbarum quos est mirata juvenca» 
Certantes, quorum stupefetctæ carmine l3nices. 
Et mutata suos requierunt flumina cursus : 
Damonis musam dicemus et Alphesibæi. 

Ta mihi, seu magni superas jam saxa Timavi : 



Pastorum musaMf &c.] This 
eclogue consists of two parts. 
In the first, Damon complains 
of the cruelty of Nisa, who has 
preferred Mopsus before him. 
The second contains several in- 
cantations made use of to reco- 
ver the love of Daphnis. The 
first five lines contain an intro- 
duction to the whole poem ; 
which prepares us to expect 
tomething extraordinary, and 
wortJxy of our attention. 

l^nces.] See the note on ver. 
264. of the third Georgick. 

Tu mihi, 8kc.] The poet now 
makes an elegant and polite de- 



dication of this eclogue. — ^The 
principal difficulty attending the 
explication of this eclogue is to 
determine who the great general 
and poet is that Virgil here 
chooses for his patron, and at 
what time it was written. 

•Séu magni superas jam Saxa Ti- 
mavi.^ Strabo says, that in thé 
very inmost part of the Adriatic 
sea, Timavum is a remarkable 
temple, which has a port, an 
elegant grove, and seven springs 
of sweet water, which, forming 
a broad and deep river, run pre- 
sently into the sea. — The saxa 
Timavi, in the passage undet 
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Sive oram lUyrici legis æquoris : en erit unquaxB 
Ule dies, mihi cum liceat tua dicere feæta ! 
En erit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem> 
Sola Sophødeo tua carmina digna oothunx) ! 
A te principium, tibi desinet : accipe jussis 
Carmina cæpta tuis, atque hane sine tempora circum 
Inter victrices hederam tibi aerpere lauros. 



lO 



consideration, and the fan» Ti- 
mamt in the first Æneid, both 
relate to the mountains in whidh 
that mer rises, which thoae 
were to surmoiint, who went 
out of Italy into Illyricum. 

Siv9 oram lUyrid legis æquoris.'] 
Hlyricum, Illyris, or lUyria, is 
that whole country which lies 
on the northem side of the 
Adriatic, opposite to Italy. It 
is commoi^y divided into two 
regions, Libumia on the east, 
and Dalmatia oa the west. 

Lego is used for keeping near 
the coast at sea, in the second 
Georgick, 

Primi lege littoris oram. 

Burman is of opinion, that it 
may as well be meant of march- 
ing by land near the shore. 

En erit unguom.} See the 
note on ver. 68. of the first 
eclogue. 

Sota SophoeUo, Sophocles 
the Athenian was esteemed the 
prince of tragic poetry. He is 
said to have been the first who 
introduced the cothumus or bua- 
• kin, which was a kind of boot» 
reaching up to the calf of the 
leg, and having thick soles of 
cork, to make the actor appear 
taller than his natural size. — 
This passage is a streng proof 
that PbUio is the persoa here 



intended. It appears sufficiently 
that this great person ww a 
writer of tragedies. 

A te pnncipiumf tibi desinet.J 
This expression of beginning 
with any oae, and ending with 
him, was no more than a high 
compliment amongst the an- 
cients. In the ninth Iliad, Nes- 
tor prefaces a speech to Aga- 
memnon in the foUowing man- 
ner ; " O most august Atrides, 
O king of men, AgamemnonI 
In thee will 1 end, in thee will 1 
begin ; because thou art king 
over many people, and Jupiter 
has given thee a sceptre and 
laws to provide for them." But 
the famous old orator, having 
made this ceremonious preface, 
does not think himself obliged 
literally to end with the praisea 
of Agamenmon as he had begun ; 
for he closes his speech with 
telling him he had injured 
Achilles, and persuading him to 
make restitution. This is ending 
with Achilles, rather than vnth 
Agamenmon. Thus we are not 
to understand the passage before 
us literaUy ; or to imagine that 
the poet meant, in strictness of 
speech, either that he had begun 
his poems wi^h Pollio, or that 
he wmdd end them with him. 

Vietriees . . (aurw.] Ciowns 
of bay were wom by conqueibr» 
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FVigida vix c»lo noctis decesserat umbra, 
Cum roB in tenera pecori gratissimus herba eet ; 15 
Incumbeps tereti Damon sic oæpit olivæ. 

Dam. Nascere, præque diem veniens age,. Lucifer^ 
almum : 

Conjugis indigno Nisæ deæptus an^ore. 

Dum queror, et divos, quanquam nil testibus illis 

Profeci, extxema moriens tamen alloquor hora. 20 



in their triumphs. Hence Ru- 
æus concludes, tbat this expres- 
sion relates to the triumph 
yrhich PoUio obtained for his 
victory over the Dalmatians. 
But it seems more probable that 
it is a poetical precUction of his 
victory, which happened to be 
verified. 

Hederam tibi serpere."] The 
poetical ivy is that sort with 
golden berries, or hedera baccis 
aureis. There is a very great 
poetical delicacy in this verse. 
Hie ivy is well known to be an 
humble, creeping plant. There- 
fore, when he entreats his pa- 
tron to permit this ivy to creep 
among his victorious bays, he 
desires him to condescend to 
accept of these verses in the 
midst of his victories. 

Frigida vix cæLo, &c.] The 
poet now begins the subject of 
his eclogue, and represents the 
despairing lover Damon as hav- 
ing sat up all night, and begin- 
ning his complaints with the 
first appearance of the morning. 

Jncumbens tereti oUvæ.'] Some 
imagine the poet to mean, that 
Damon is leaning on a stick 
made of the olive-tree ; but this 
image is very low : surely he 
describes him leaning against 
the tree itself. Any thing round, 



as a pillar, or the body of a tree, 
is called teres. La Cerda ob- 
serves a great beauty in thie va- 
riety of plants with which Vir- 
gil distinguishes his pastoral 
scenes. In the first eclogue, 
Tityrus is represented lying at 
ease under a beech : in the se- 
cond, Corydon vents his com- 
plaints, not to the beeches alone, 
but to the woods and moun- 
tains : in the third, Palæmon 
invites the shepherds to sit^kmn 
on the soft and verdant grass. 
In the fifth, Menalcas and Mop- 
sus retire into a cave, oversha- 
dowed by a wild vine : and here 
Damon pours forth his lamenta- 
tions imder the shade of an 
olive tree. 

Nascere, præque diem, Ste.] 
Damon begins with calling upon 
the dawn to rise, and bring on 
the day ; and opens the subject 
of his complaint, — ^the infidelity 
of Nisa. 

Lucifer.] Lucifer is generally 
understood to mean'the planet 
Venus, when she is seen in the 
morning, and is the last star 
that disappears as the day comes 
on. The poets seem to have 
imagined, that it was a star 
which, by its rising, denoted 
the approach of the morning. 
It was supposed to be the fa- 
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lucipe Msenalioe mecmn, mea tibia, yersus. 



Mænalus ar^tumque nemiis pinoeque loquentes 
Semper habet : semper pastwrum ille audet amores, 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertes. 



Incip<e Mænalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 



25 



Mopso Nisa datur : quid non speremus amantes ? 



Jungentur jam gr3rpbes equis, ævoque sequenti 
Cum canibus timidi yenient ad pocula damæ. 
Mopse, novas incide feices : tibi ducitur uxor. 

Tourite star of Venus, whence the marriage of Nisa with Mop- 

the lover invokes it with pro- sus as something monstrous. 

priety. The griffin is a fabulous mon- 

Conjngis,'] It is plain» that ster, said to have the body of a 

conjux does not signi^&a wife lion, and the head and wings of 

in this place, but only one who an eagle : these animals are 

had engaged her promise. pretended to live in the most 

MæncUus argutumque nemus, northem parts of Europe,where 

&c.] From the first mention of they dig gold out of the mines, 

the Mænalian strains, Damon and keep a guard over it. 
immediately tums to a celebra- Timidi . . . damæ,'] It is to 

tion of that famous mountain, be observed, that Virgil makes 

to which he poeticaUy ascribes dama to be of the masculine 



from Mænalus, the son of Lycaon. Novas incide faces.'] He invi- 

Pinosque loquentes.'] Mænalus diously exhorts Mopsus to make 

is said to abound with pines, all due preparations for cele- 

The mention of vocal groves is brating his nuptials. The bridc 

freqiient amongst the poets. used to be led home by night, 

Panaque^ qui primus, &c.] with lighted torches before her. 

See the notes on ver. 31. and These torches were pieces of 

32. of the second eclogue. pine, or other unctuous wood, 

Mopso Nisa dattnr, 8cc.] He which were cut to a point, that 

now explains the full cause of they might the more easily be 

his grief ; the nuptials of Nisa inflamed. 

with his more happy rival Mop- Tibi ducittnr uxor.] This part 

sus, whom he congratulates of the ceremony, of leading the 

ironically. bride home to her husbandas 

Jungentur jam gryphes equis.] house, seems to have been ac- 

DamoD passionately describes counted so esaential a part oi 



Mænalujf or in the plural 
number M<snato, is a high moun- 
tain of Årcadia, sacred to Pan. 
It is said to have had its name 




gender here, as well as in the 
third Greorgick : 

Timidi damæ, cervique 

fugaces. 
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Sparge, mante, nuces : tibi deserit Hesperus ^I^am. 30 
Indpe Mænalios meciim, mea tibia, versus. {- ; 

O digno conjimcta viro, dum despids omnes, ' 
Dumque tibi est odio mea fistula, dumque capellæ, 
Hirsutumque supercilium, prolixaque barba : 
Nee curare deum credis mortalia quenquam. 35 
Incipe Mænalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Sepibus in nostris parvam te rosdda mala, 
Dux ego vester eram, vidi cum matre legentem : 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus : 



the nuptial ceremony, tbat du~ 
cere tixorem is commonly used 
for to marry. 

Marite, nuces.'] — Nuces sig- 
nify walnuts, and had a mys- 
tical signification in the nuptial 
ceremonies. Some are of opi- 
nion, that the bridegroom, by 
throwing nuts among the boys 
to scramble for them, signified 
that he himself now left chil- 
dren'8 play; whence nuces re- 
linquere became a proverbial 
expression. 

Tibi deserit Hesperus CEtam.] 
CEta is a high mountain of Thes- 
saly. 

O digno conjuncta, &c.] He 
commends the choice of Nisa 
ironically, and accuses her of 
infidelity. 

Hirsutumque supercilium, &c.] 
Thus the Cyclops in Théocritus, 
tells Galatea that she does not 
love him, because he has a great 
shaggy eyebrow, that extends 
from ear to ear. 

Sepibus in nostris, &c.] The 
Shepherd now recals the time, 
the place, and the manner of 
his first falling in love with her, 
when he was very young. — ^The 



reader cannot but observe the 
elegant and natural pastoral sim- 
plicity of this paragraph. The 
age of the young shepherd, his 
being but just able to reach the 
boughs of the apple trees, his 
officiousness in helping the girl 
and her mother to gather them, 
and his falling in love with her 
at the same time, are circum- 
stances so well chosen, and ex- 
pressed so naturally, that we 
may look upon this passage as 
one of those numerous, easy, 
and delicate touches, that dis- 
tinguish the hand of Virgil. 

Matre.'] Servius says, that 
the pronoim being omitted, it 
may signify eitherthe shepherd's 
or the girl'8 mother. It is most 
probable that it was the girl*s 
mother, because he could have 
no occasion to shew his own 
mother the way about their own 
grounds. 

tilter ab undecimo.] Servius 
understands it to mean the thir- 
teenth, " Id est, tertius decimus : 
alter enim de duobus dicimus." 
Joseph Scaliger and La Cerda 
are of the same opinion. Ru- 
æus says it is the twelfth, the 
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Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 40 
Ut vidi, tit perii, ut me malus abstulit error ! 
Incipe Mænalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Nune scio quid sit amor. Duris in cotibus illum 
Aut Tmarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Graramantes, 
Nee generis nostri puerum, nee sanguinis edunt. 45 
Incipe Mænalios meeum, mea tibia, versus. 

Sævus amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
Oommaculare manus : crudelis tu quoque, mater : 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 



next year to the eleventh; as 
alter ab illo does not signify the 
third after him, but the second 
to him. I have translated it 
thirteenth, because that age 
seems to make the Shepherd 
full as young as he could easily 
be supposed to be when he fell 
in love. 

Nunc scio, &c.] Damon hav- 
ing mentioned the first begin- 
ning of his love, turns his song 
to the cniel temper of the god 
of that passion. 

Extremi Garamantes.'] The 
Garamantes were a savage peo- 
ple of Africa, about the torrid 
zone ; so that they were thougbt 
to live as far to the southward 
as the earth is habitable. Hence 
they are called extremi, as Thule, 
or Shetland, is called ultima. 

Sætms amor docuit f Sec] From 
the mention of the cruelty of 
love, he passes to a notorious 
instance of the cruel effects of 
that passion. It taught Medea, 
he says, to murder her own 
children : and then he makes a 
question, whether Medea or Cu- 
pid is the more cruel. 

When Jason, with his com- 



panions the Argonauts, was come 
to Colchis for the golden fleece, 
Medea, daughter of the king of 
that country, fell in love with 
him, instructed him how to 
surmount the difficulties that 
were in his way, and when he 
obtained the prize, went with 
him into Greece, where she had 
children by him. But when 
Jason afterwards married an- 
other wife, Medea, being en- 
raged, murdered the children 
which she had by Jason. — ^The 
poet could not have chosen a 
stronger instance of the cruel 
effects of this passion out of all 
the poetical fables. This un- 
happy princess falls in love with 
a stranger, and to his interest 
sacrifices her father, friends, 
and country : she quits her 
native soil, is married to him, 
bears him children, and at last, 
being moved by jealousy, mur- 
ders even those harraless infants. 

Crudelis tu quopue, mater.'] 
Burman thinks that Venus, the 
mother of Cupid, is meant in 
this place ; but surely it can be 
no other than Medea. Tlie 
Shepherd accuses Cupid, the 
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Improbus iUe piier, crudelis ta quoque, mater. 50 
Indpe Mænalios niecum, mea tibia, yersus. 

Nunc et oves ultro fiigiat lupus ; aurea dur» 
Mala ferant quercus ; narcisso floreat aLius ; 
Pinguia oorticibus sudent electra myricæ ; 
Certent et cycnis ululæ : sit Tityrus Orpbeus : 55 
Orpbeus in sylvis, inter delphinas Arion. 
Indpe Mænalios mecum> mea tibia> versus. 



god of love, of cruelty, for hav- 
ing incited a mother to destroy 
her own children : he says this 
was cnielty in the mother ; and 
then makes a question, whether 
this was greater wickedness in 
Cupid, or greater cruelty in the 
mother ; and concludes, that 
the crime was equal : Cupid is 
wicked in having inspired such 
a passion ; and the mother is 
cniel in having put such a wick- 
edness in execution. 

Nunc et oves, fifcc.] The 
Shepherd now retums to the 
absurdity of this match of Nisa 
with Mopsus, and declares that 
nothing can seem strange after 
this unequal match. 

Cycnis.] The ancients ima- 
gined, that the swans sung 
sweetly, especially at the time 
of their death ; but it seems to 
have been a vulgar error. 

Inter delphinas Arion.] Arion, 
according to Herodotus, was of 
Methymna ; was the chief mu- 
sician of his time, the inventor 
of Dithyrambics, gave them 
their name, and taught them at 
Corinth. According to that an- 
cient historian, when Arion had 
lived a considerable time with 
Periander, king of Corinth, he 
had a mind to travel to Italy 
and Sicily; where, having ac- 



quired much wealth, he was 
desirous of retuming to Ck>rinth. 
He hired a Corinthian vessel at 
Tarentum, having a great confi- 
dence in those people. But he 
was deceived in his good opinion 
of them : for they conspired to 
rob h^m, and throw him over- 
board. In vain did the sweet 
musLcian entreat them to spare 
his life, and take his money: 
they were deaf to his prayers, 
and oniy gave him his chence 
either of killing himself, or 
jumping into the sea. He chose 
the latter ; and then desired 
leave to put on his best clothes. 
and to give them one tune on 
his harp before he died. Thia 
they assented to, being willing 
to hear the best musician in the 
world perform before them. — 
When the song was ended, he 
leaped into the sea, with all his 
ornaments, and was tåken up 
by a dolphin: which they did 
not perceive, and pursued their 
voyage to Corinth. But the 
dolphin carried Arion safe on 
his back to Tænarus, from which 
place he travelled by land to 
Corinth, and there related hit 
adventure. Periander, not be- 
lieving it, sent him to prison,^ 
and enquired for the accused 
miriners. When they wer« 
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Omnia vel medium fiant mare : vivite sylvæ. 
Præceps aerii specula de montis in undas 
Deferar : eztremum hoc munus inorientis habeto. 
Désine Mænalios, jam desine, tibia, versus. 

Hæc Damon : vos> quæ responderit Alphesibæus» 
Didte, Herides : non omnia possumus omnes. 

Alp. Efifer aquam, et molli cinge hæc altaria vitta : 



60 



brought before the king, and 
questioned conceraing Arion, 
they affirmed that they had left 
him atTarentum, living in great 
plenty. Then Periander caused 
him to be produced in the very 
garments in which he had leap- 
ed into the sea ; with which 
they were so confounded, that 
they could not deny the fact. — 
This story, says Herodotus, is 
related both by the Corinthians 
ånd the Lesbians ; and is farther 
confirmed by a brazen statue of 
a man riding on a dolphin ; 
which he affirms was to be seen 
in his time at Tænarus. 

Omnia vel meåturrif &c.] Da- 
mon at last resolves to take 
leave of the world, and to drown 
himself. 

Medium fiant mare.] The 
Shepherd does not really wish 
for a universal confusion of all 
things : be means, that as he is 
going to take leave of the world, 
the earth is no longer any thing 
to him. 

Viinte.'] That is, valete, a 
word used in taking leave. 

Præceps aerii, &c.] It is 
thought that Virgil here alludes 
to the famous rock in Leucadia, 
from whieh those who leaped 
into the sea were cured of their 
love. 

Es^emum hoc mtinus inorien- 



tis habeto.] Take this last gift 
of dying person, that is, my 
death shall be the last agreeable 
present to you. He means, that 
Nisa will rejoice at hia death. 

Hcec Damon, .&c.] The poet 
having recited these fine verses 
of Damon, declares that he is 
unable to proceed any farther 
by his own strength ; and calla 
upon the Muses to relate the 
answer of Alphesibæus. 

mSfer aquam, &c.}. Alphesi- 
bæus assumes the porson of a. 
sorceress, who is performing a 
magical sacrifice, in order to 
bring her husband, home, and 
regain his love, which she had 
lost. 

These words of the sorceress 
are addressed to her assistant, 
whose name we afterwards find 
to be Amaryllis. Some of the 
commentators would fain read 
åffer instead of effer. But La 
Cerda has shewn that they used 
hot water in their magical rites. 
Therefore we may understand, 
that the water was heated in 
the house, and that the sorceress 
calls upon Amaryllis to bring it 
out. 

MoUi vitta.] The fillet is 
called soft, because it is made 
of wool. See the notes on ver* 
487. of the third Georgick. 
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Verbenaflque adble pingues» et mascula thura, 65 
Conjugis ut magicis sanos avertere sacris 
Experiar sensus : nihil hie nisi carmina desunt. 
Dudite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Dapimim. 

CarmiDa vel cælo possunt deducere Itinam : 
Carminibus Circe socios mutavit Ulyssei : 70 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguifl. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Tema tibi hæc primum triplici diversa colore 
Licia circumdo, terque hæc altaria circiun 
Effigiem duco. Numero deus impare gaudet. 75 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Necte tribus nodis temos, Amarylli, colores : 
Necte, Amarylli, modo : et Veneris, die, vincula necto. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 



Verbenas.'] See the note qn 
▼er. 131. of the fourth Georgick. 

Mascula thura.'] The ancients 
called the best sort of frankin- 
cense mode. 

Carmina.'] These verses are 
a particular form of words used 
in these superstitious ceremo- 
nles. From carmen, our word 
charm is derived. TTie verse or 
charm here intended seems to 
be the next line, which is often 
r^eated as the burthen of the 
song. 

Carmina vel cælo, &c.] In 
this paragraph are enumerated 
the various powers of these su- 
perstitious verses or charms. — 
That the moon could be brought 
down by magic, was a common 
opinion, not only of the poets, 
but of the philosophers also. — 
The Thessalians were thought 



to be possessed of this art more 
than any other people. 

Circe.'] An enchantress, who 
turned the companions of Ulys. 
ses into swine. 

Cantando.] Hence are derived 
our words inchant and incanta' 
tion. 

Tema tibi hæc, &c.] She pro- 
ceeds in her magical supersti- 
tions, making use of the num- 
ber three, which was thought 
to be sacred. 

Numero deus impare gaudet,"} 
The number three was thought 
the most perfect of all numbers, 
having regard to the,beginning, 
middle, and end. The deity here 
mentioned is probably Hecatc, 
who presided over magical rites^ 
and had three faces. 

Necte tribus nedis, &c.] Tb« 
same superstition is continued. 
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Limiis ut hie durescit, et haéc ut cera liquescit M 
Uno eodémque igni; sic nostro Daphnis amore. 
Sparge molam, et fragiles incende bitMmine lauros. 
Daphnis me malus urit, ego hane in Daphnide laurum. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea eannina, dudte Daphnim. 

Talis amor Daphnim, qualis, eum fessa juvencum 85 
Per nemora atque altos quærendo bucula lueos, 
Propter aquæ rivum viridi procombit in ulva 
Perdita, nee seræ meminit deeedere noeti : 
Talis amor teneat, nee sit mihi cura mederi. 
Pucite ab urbe domum, mea eannina, dueite Ds^hnim. 

Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, 91 
Pignora eara sui, quæ nunc ego limine in ipso. 



lAmtu ut hie, &c.] The sor- 
ceress proceeds to the famous 
piece of witchcraft, the making 
of images, which are said to 
consume the person for whoni 
they are made, as the images 
themseives are consumed ; and 
adds some other ceremonies. 

Sparge molam, &c.] The 
mola was made of meal, salted, 
parched, and kneaded, molita, 
whence it was called moto, .ahd 
▼ictims were said to be tmmo- 
latedf because the foreheads of 
the victims, and the hearths, 
and the knives, had this cake 
crumbied upon them. There- 
fore this cake is crumbied upon 
the image of Daphnis, as upon 
the victim of this great sacri- 
fice." RucBus. 

Fragiles incende bitumine lau- 
rot.] The bays were bumt alsb, 
in order to consume the flesh of 
the person on whose account 
these magical rites were per- 
formed. 



PragHeSf in this place, does 
not signify brittle, but crack- 
Ung ; for the bay is not known 
tb crackle remarkably in the 
fire. — ^The use of the bitumen 
«eems to have been the same 
with that of brimstone with us, 
in the making of matches. The 
twigs of bay were dipped into it, 
to make them kindle more rea- 
dily. The bay was thought to 
express, by its crackling noise, 
a detestation of fire. 

Talis amor Daphnim, &c.] 
She now wishes that Daphnis 
may be urged by the most vio- 
lent love, and that she may have 
no regard for his pains. 

BuctUa.'] It is a diminutive 
of bos. 

Has oUm exuinas, &c.] The 
sorceress proceeds to a new sort 
of incantation ; the burying of 
the clothes of Daphnis under 
the threshold, to make him re- 
turn to her. 
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Terra, tibi mando : debent hæc pignora Daphnim. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Has herbas, atque hæc Pont» mihi lecta ven«iii( 95 
Ipse dedit Mæns : nascuntur plurima Ponto. 
His ego sæpe lupum fieri, et se condere sylvis 
Mærin, sæpe animas imis excire sepulchris, 
Atque såtas alio vidi traducere messes. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim« 

Fer eineres, Amarylli, foras : rivoque fluenti, 101 
Transque caput jace : ne respexeris. His ego Daphnim 
Aggrediar, nihil ille deos, nil carmina curat. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 



Debent hæcpignom Daphnim.'] 
Some such word as reditcere is 
thought to be here understood. 

Has herbas, &c.] In this pa- 
ragraph she extols the power of 
the magical herbs and drugs 
which she has procured. 

Ponto J] " A country of Asia 
Miner, bounded on the north by 
the Euxine or Black sea, on the 
east by Colchis. Both these 
countries are fruitful in poisons. 
Mithridates, who used to eat 
poiaon, reigned in Pontus : and 
the famous sorcerefis Medea was 
bom in Colchis." Ruams. — 
This country, however, was ra- 
ther famous for drugs of extra- 
ordinary efficacy ; for that is 
the true signification of venena 
in this place. See the note on 
virosaque Pontus castorea, ver. 
58. of the first Georgick. 

Fer eineres f &c.] The sor- 
ceress, not having had success 
in the former incantations, seems 
now to proceed to her most 
powerful piece of witchcraft, — 
the throwing of the ashes of the 



sacrifice into the river, with an 
exact and particular ceremony. 

Various substances had been 
already burnt to ashes in this 
magical sacrifice : vervain, frank- 
incense, bays, &c. The sorceress 
therefore bids her assistant bring 
out these compounded ashes, 
and throw them into running 
water : she is to turn her back 
to the river, and to throw them 
over her head. This was a ce- 
remony frequently performed by 
the ancients in their sacrifices. 
Servius says, that the ashes 
were thrown in this manner, 
that the gods might receive 
them without shewing them- 
selves, which they did not use 
to do, except on extraordinary 
occasions. 

Nihil ille deos, &c.] She 
seems, by this expression, to 
find that hitherto there has not 
appeared any sign of good suc- 
cess in her incantation ; and to 
depend more upon this scatter- 
ing of the ashes, than upon any 
thing that was done before. 
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Åspice : oc^ripuit tremulis altaria fiammis 105 
Sponte sua, dum f erre moror, dnis ipse : bonum sit ! 
Nesdo quid certe est : et Hylax in limine latrat. 
Gredimus ? an, qui amant> ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
P&rdte, ab urbe venit, jam pardte, carmina, Daphnis. 



Aspice : corripuit, &c.] The 
sorceress at last perceiyes aome 
omens of success: the embera 
Idndle of their own accord, and 
the dog barks ; wherefore sbe 
puts an end to her incantation. 

Corr^puU tremulis altaria,8cc.'] 
The sudden blazing of the fire 
amongsttheembers was account* 
ed a lucky omen by the ancients. 
Plutarch relates an accident of 
this SOTt, when the ladies were 



offering sacrifice at the time of 
Catilme's conspiracy. Thevestal 
virgins congratulated Terentia, 
the wife of Cicero, on the omen; 
and directed herto encourage her 
husband to proceed in his care 
for the commonwealth. 

Hylax tn limine latrat.] The 
barking of the dog here is a sign 
that he perceives his master 
coming home. 
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MCERIS, 



Lycidas, Moeris. 



Lyc. quo te, Mæri, pedes ? an, quo via ducit, in urbem ? 
M(E. O Lycida, vivi pervenimus, advena nostri. 



Qtto te, Moeri, pedes, &c.] This 
eclogue is a dialogue between 
two shepherds, Lycidas and 
Mæris, who are supposed to 
meet on the road to Mantua, 
and discourse concerning the 
violence of the soldiers, to whom 
the neighbouring lands had been 
given. 

Mæri.] Servius telb us, that 
Mæris is the person vrho had 
the care of Virgil's farm, procu- 
rator; and that one Arrius a 
^nturion had refiised to admit 
Virgil into a quiet possession of 
his lands, and was near killing 
him, upon which the poet re- 
tumed to Rome, requiring his 
domestics in the mean time to 



carry matters as fair with Arrius 
as possible. This story is gene- 
rally assented to by the com- 
mentators. But Catrou finds 
here a confirmation of his former 
system, mentioned in the notes 
on the first eclogue: and con- 
tends, that Mæris in this place 
is Virgil's father. Without 
doubt ducunt must here be un- 
derstood ; as if he had said, 
"Quo te pedes diicunt? an in 
urbem, quo via ducit ?" 

Vivi pervenimus.'] Servius un- 
derstands these words to mean, 
that Mæris had lived long ; that 
he w as old when this misfortune 
happened. Hence Catrou in- 
fers, that he must needs be the 
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Quod nunquam veriti sumus, ut posaessor agelli 
Diceret : Haec mea sunt ; veteres migrate coloni. 
Nunc victi, tristes, quoniam fors omnia versat, 5 
Hos illi, quod nee bene vertat, mittimus hædos. 

Ltc. Certe equidem audieram, qua jse subducere coUes 
Incipiunt, mollique jugum demittere clivo, 
Usque ad aquam, et vetens jam fracta cacumina feigi, 
Omnia carminibus vestrum servasse Menalcan. 10 

Moe. Audieras, et fama. fmt : sed carmina tantum 
Nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter Martia, quantum 
Chaonias dicunt, aquila veniente, columbas. 
Quod nisi me quacumque novas incidere lites 



old father of Virgil. But surely 
they rather mean that Mæris 
laments, not that he has lived 
so many years, but that it is a 
wonder he should be alive in 
the midst of such violence and 
autrage. 

Certe equidem aitdieram, &c.] 
Lycidas expresses his surprise at 
vrhat Mæris tells him ; because 
he had heard, that his master 
Menalcas had saved his estate 
by his poetry. Mæris answers, 
that there was such a report in- 
deed: but poetry is found not 
to avail any thing in these times 
of rapine and violence. It is 
the general opinion, that Virgil 
describes the situation of his 
own estate, which extended from 
the hills to the river Mincius. 
The old beech-tree seems to be 
a circumstance too particular, 
to belong to a general or feigned 
description. In the first eclogue, 
he describes the lands of Tityrus, 
as being partly rocky and partly 
marshy : which agrees very well 
with what is said here. ln the 



third Georgick he mentions his 
own estate, as lying on the 
banks of the Mincius. See the 
note on tua rur a, ver. 47. of the 
first eclogue. 

Mollique jugum demittere 
dføo.] See the note on moUi 
clivo, ver. 293. of the third 
Georgick. 

Omnia carminibus, 8cc.] The 
Daphnis was probably the poem, 
which had recommended Virgil 
to the favour of Augustus. 

Audieras, et f arna fuit, SccJ 
This passage seems to confirm 
what the old grammarians have 
related ; that Virgil was refiised 
entrance into his farm, after he 
had obtained the grant from 
Augustus. 

Chcumias columbasJ] 

There were famous pigeons in 
the Dodonean grove, that ut- 
tered oraciilar responses. Do- 
dona was in Epirus, which was 
anciently called Chaonia. Virgil 
therefore^ses Chaonian pigeona 
poetically, for pigeons in general. 
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Ante simstra cava monuisset ab iHce cornix, 15 
Nee taus hie Mæris, nee viveret ipse Menaleas. 

Lyg; Heu, cadit in quemquam tantum seelus ! heu^ tua 
nobis 

Pene simul teeum solatia rapta, Menalca ! 
Quis caneret nymphas ? quis humum florentibus herbis 
Spargeret ? aut viridi fontes indueeret umbra ? 20 
Vel quæ sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nuper, 
Cum te ad delicias ferres Amaryllida nostras ? 
Tltyre, dum redeo, brevis est via, pasee capellaa : 
£t potum pastas age, Tityre, et inter agendum 
Oecursare capro, comu ferit ille, caveto. 25 



Sinistra . . . comixJ] There 
is much dispute among the cri- 
tics, whether this crow on the 
left-hand is to be accounted a 
good or a bad omen. But this 
difference may easily be recun- 
ciled, by admitting that the 
omen is lucky in one seme, and 
unlucky in another. That the 
crow foreboded mischief, no less 
than the death of Menalcas and 
Mæris, must be allowed : in that 
sense therefore it was unltu:ky. 
But as this omen served to wam 
them of the danger, and thereby 
to cause them to escape it, it 
may be said to be lucky in this 
sense. It was not Vurgirs intent 
however, by this expression, to 
affirm that the crow was either 
lucky or unlucky : but that the 
augury was certain. Thus much 
we are told by Cicero, that a 
raven on the right-hand, and a 
crow on the left, made an au- 
gury certain. 

Nee tuus, &c.] This line 
very much confirms the story 
of Virgirs life being in danger 



from the fury of the intruder 
into his estate. Mæris plainiy 
declares, that his own life and 
that of Menalcas too were near 
being lost, if they had not pru- 
dently avoided the impending 
danger. 

Heu, cadit in quemquam, &c.] 
Lycidas expresses his astonish- 
ment and concem for this at- 
tempt on the life of Menalcas, 
whom he represents as the only 
pastoral poet. Then both he 
and Mæris take occasion to re- 
hearse some fragments of poems, 
written by Menalcas. If Virgil 
speaks of himself here,. under 
the feigned name of Menalcas, 
which is highly probable ; . it 
cannot but be observed, that he 
does it with great modesty. For 
though be mentions his death 
as a loss ; yet it is. the loss only 
of a. country poet, of one who. 
had not attempted to rise to the 
greater sorts of poetry, being 
the first Roman, who had .con- 
descended to write pastorals. 

Tityre,, dum redeo,, &c.] In 
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McB. Immo hæc, q«æ Varo, necdmn perfeeta candsat. 
Vare, tuum nomen enperet modo Mairtua nobis, 
Mantoa, væ miseræ nimiom vicina OremonK 1 
Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cycni. 

Ltc. Sic tua Cjmeas fugiant examina taxos ; 36 



this eclogue, Virgil takes occa- 
sion to introduce several little 
pieces, as fragments of bis other 
writings. This before us is a 
translation of a passage in Theo- 
critus ; whereby he seems to 
intimate, that he was engaged 
in translating the Idyllia of that 
poet. 

Immo hæc, qiuB Varo, &c.] 
The poet artfully introduces 
three verses addressed to Varus, 
which Mæris relates, as part of 
a poem not yet finished, and 
gives them the preference to 
the three verses translated from 
Theocritus. 

Manttia, væ miseræ, &c.] 
** According to ancient custom, 
the generals used to order the 
lands to be measured out into 
acres ; that an equal division 
might be made among the sol- 
diers, to whom the lands were 
allotted. But if the land did 
not prove sufficient to reward 
the «oldiers, the neighbouring 
lands were added to supply the 
deficiency. The famous division 
to which our poet is generally 
su^^posed to allude, is that which 
was made after the battle of 
Philippi, and occasioned very 
great disorders in Italy. 

Cantantes sMime ferent, &c.] 
It was a common opinion of the 
ancients, that swans used to 
i^ing» especiaUy before their 
death. 

Sic tua Cffmeat, &c.] Ly ei- 



das, being pleased with these 
verses of Mæris, desires him to 
favour him with som€ more ; 
to which he assents. 

Sic.'] ** A form of obtesting, 
and wishing well, when we ask 
any thing of any one : it means, 
so may your bees avoid tfae yews» 
as you shall repeat some verses 
to me." Ruæm, 

CymecK taxos.} Cor- 
sica, an island of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, neår the contiijent of 
Italy, was called Cymus by the 
Greeks. Yews are generally 
accounted poisonous; but I do 
not find in any other author, 
either that Corsica particularly 
abounded in yews, or that the 
yews of that island were ac- 
counted remarkably poisonous. 
See the notes on ver. 257. of the 
second Georgick, and ver. 47. 
of the fourth. The honey how- 
ever was infamous. Thus Ovid» 
being out of humour with an 
unsuccessful letter that he had 
sent to his mistress, says the 
wax was made by a Corsican 
bee ; but he imputes the ill 
quality of it, not to yew, but to 
hemlock. Thus as the Corsican 
honey was universally allowed 
to be very bad, the poet was at 
liberty to ascribe the ill qualitiea 
of it to any plant, that was ge- 
nerally accounted noxious : and 
accordingly he has made cboice 
of the yew, as Ovid has of the 
hemlock ; hoth those plants being 
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Sic cytiso pastæ disteatefit ubera vaccæ. 

Indpe, si qtiid habes r et me feoere poetam 

Pierides : sunt et mihi caimina : me quoque dicunt 

Vatem pastores, sed non ego credulus illis. 

Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nee dicere Cinna 35 

Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser olores. 

Mos. Id quidem ago, et tacitus^ Lycida, mecum ipse 
voluto. 

Si valeam meminisse : neque est ignobile carmen. 

Hue ades, O Gralatea : quis est nam ludus in undis ? 
Hie ver purpureum, varios hie fiumina circum 40 
Fundit humus flores : hie candida populus antro 
Immjbet, et lentæ texunt imibracula vites. 
Hue ades : insani feriant sine littera fluctus. 



infamous for their poisonous 
effects. 

Cytiso.'] See the note on ver. 
431. of the second Georgick. 

Me quoque dicunt vatem, &c.] 
The reader wiU obsei-ve, that 
though we usuaUy give the same 
sense both to poeta and vatea, 
yet there is a distinction here 
made between them : for though 
Lycidas .affirms that he is a 
poeta; yet 4ifi dåres not presume 
to tliink that he is a vates. Vates 
seems to be an appellatioir of 
greater dignity, and to answer to 
OMTbard; onethat not only made 
verses, but was even inspired, 
and reputed a sacred person. 

Id quidem ago.] That is, I 
am endeavouring to recoUect 
ftome verses for you. 

Hue ades, &c.] We .see, in 
tiiis invitation to Galatea to for- 
sake the sea for the greater 
pleasures of the land, a most 
elegant description of the beau- 



ties of the earth, in the most 
delightful season. The rivers 
are bordered by a great variety 
of flowers ; a white poplar dif- 
fuses its branches over the cave ; 
and a luxuriant vine assists in 
forming a shade. The poet ju- 
diciously avoids the mention of 
the dusters, because they are 
not produced in the spring. 

Ver purpureum,'] The spring 
is called purple, because that 
season produces many bright 
flowers. Purple is used by the 
ancients to express any bright 
colour. 

Candida populus.'} The whiU 
poplar, or abeU-tree, is a tall 
straight tree, covered with a 
white bark : the leaves are of a 
dark green ; but they are white 
and woolly imdemeath. When 
the tree is young, the leaves are 
round; but they become more 
angular, as the tree grows older. 

Texunt umbracula vites.] The 
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Lyc. Quid, quæ te pura s6lum sub nocte canentem 
Audieram ? nmneros memini, ei verba tenerem. 45 
M(S. Dapbni, qiiid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus ? 



poet mentions only the shade of 
the vines; because the grapes 
do not appear in the spring. 

Quid, quæ, &c.] Lycidas still 
presses Mæris to oblige him 
With some more verses. Hence 
the poet takes occasion to intro- 
duce five hiost elegant lines, 
which plainly rdate p^Jhe dei- 
fication of Julius' Cæsar. Mæris 
has no soonef récited these 
verses, than he seems to be at a 
loss ; complains of his want of 
memory; and excuses himself 
to his friend, for not singing 
any more. 

Pura nocte.} " That 

is, not dark, not overspread 
with clouds." La Cerda. 

Numeros. ] The numbers, 
measure, or tune ; Lycidas re- 
members the tune, but has for- 
gotten the words. 

Daphni, quid, &c.] "Virgil 
seems to have contended even 
with himself, in this place, for 
victory. He opposes these five 
verses to those which went be- 
fore. Hue adeSf Galatea, Sec. 
in which having excelled Theo- 
critus, he now endeavours even 
to excel himself. In the former, 
he aimed only at sweetness of 
expression, as became one who 
addressed himself to a nymph : 
but in these he speaks with a 
gravity becoming one who ad- 
dresses himself to Cæsar, who 
w as then admitted among the 
gods. There he describes the 
delights of the spring — flowers, 
rivers, shades ; such objects only 
as tend to pleasure : here he 



produces the fruits of summer 
— com, grapes, and pears; all 
which are useful to man. In- 
the former were three articles 
relating to pleasure; as there 
are, in the latter, as many re- 
lating to utility; the com, the 
grapes, and the pears. Lastly, 
as he there begins and endd 
with Galatea ; so here he begins 
and ends with Daphnis. Who 
can say, that Virgil speaks to 
no purpose ?" La Cerda, 

It is observable, that, in this 
eclogue, ;Virgil, with great ad- 
dress, recommends himself to 
the favour of those in power, in 
order to preserve the lands about 
Mantua. Poetry was at that 
time in very high esteem ; and 
the Greek poets were justly 
thought to excel all others. He 
therefore endeavours to shew, 
that if he can meet with encou- 
ragement, he shall be able to 
teach the Romans to surpass all 
other nations in the arts of 
peace, as they had already 
gained the superiority in the 
arts of war. He begins the 
contention with Theocritus, 
translating two favourite pas- 
sages of that author, and making 
his translations superior to the 
originals. Not contented with 
this, he opposes to each of these 
translations an equal number of 
original verses of his own ; in 
which he shews himself capable 
of exceeding the most beautiful 
passages of that admired poet. 
The address to Varus, ver. 27. 
is elegant and polite, and being 
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Ecce, Dionæi processit Cæsaris astrum : 
AEtrum» quo segetes gauderent frugibus, et quo 



related as only a fragment of a 
larger poem, was well calculated 
to obtain the protection of that 
favourite of Augustus. But in 
the passage under consideration 
he applies himself more directly 
to Augustus; for he represents 
the new star, which was by 
some supposed to be the soul of 
Julius Cæsar, as having a more 
benign influence, than all the 
old constellations put together. 
Augustus had a good taste for 
poetry, and consequently could 
not help being touched with so 
delicate a compliment. 

Daphm.] Daphnis seems to 
be intended only for a fictitious 
name of some favourite Shep- 
herd. 

Antiquos signorum or- 

tusJ] He admonishes Daphnis, 
that there is no occasion for 
him to regard the old rules of 
observing the heavens, with 
respect to agriculture ; because 
the new star of Cæsar will be 
alone sufficient. 

Dionæi.] Dione was a sea 
nymph, the daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and mother of 
Venus, by Jupiter: Venus was 
the mother of Æneas, who was 
the father of Ascanius, or lulus ; 
from whom the Julian family 
derived their descent. 

Processit J] *' There is some- 
thing very majestic in this word. 
So eclogue iv. 

" Magni procedere menses** 
Dr, Trapp. 

Cæsaris cutrum.] A remark- 
able star or comet appeared for 
seven days together, after the 



death of Julius Cæsar; which 
was thought to be a sign, that 
his soul was received into hea- 
ven. Hence Augustus caused 
his statue in the forum to be 
adomed with the addition of a 
star. Astrum properly signifies 
a constellation, or number of 
stars placed in a certain order : 
the poet uses it in this place for 
a dingle star ; thereby giving a 
greater dignity to the star of 
Cæsar. 

Quo segetes gauderent frugi* 
bus.] Servius thinks the poet 
alludes to the month July, which 
was so called in honour of Julius 
Cæsar; the grapes and com 
being ripe in that month. But 
this observation is not right; 
because though the harvest is 
usually made in July ; yet the 
vintage is not begun till Sep- 
tember or October, even in the 
warmer countries. Virgil has 
no intention of alluding to any 
one month: his meaning is, 
that the new star would have a 
benign influence over all parts' 
of husbandry. 

Segetes aaid fruges are com. 
monly confounded together. But 
fruges have a larger significa- 
tion ; for whatsoever relates to 
fruit may be comprehended in 
this word. Therefore fruges 
may be applied to pot-herbs, 
pulse, vines, apples, or com. 
Therefore segetes gauderent fru- 
gibus means, the com, which is 
sown in the fields and not yet 
reaped, enjoys its fruit. Others, 
by segetes in this place, under- 
stand the earth itsdf . 
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GALLUS. 

ExTBEMTTM hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem. 
Pauca meo Gallo, sed, quæ legat ipsa Lycoris, 
Carmina sunt dicenda : neget quis carmina Grallo ? 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus subter labere Sicanos, 



Extremum hunc, &c.] This is 
eyidently the last of our poefs 
eclogues, and is a fine imitation 
of the first Idyllium of Theocri- 
tus. The subject of it is an 
amour of his friend Gallus, 
whom he represents under the 
character of a shepherd, com- 
plaining of the cruelty of Lyco- 
ris, who has deserted him. The 
poet begins with an invocation 
of Arethusa to assist him. 

Arethusa."] He invokes a Si- 
eilian nymph, because he writes 
in imitation of Theocritus. Thus 
he begins the fouith eclogue 
with invoking the Sicilian Muses ; 
and at the beginning of the sixth, 



he calls his Bucolicks Syracusian 
verses. 

Meo Gallo.] This expression 
shews that Gallus was an inti- 
mate friend of Virgil. 

Lycoris.'] The commentators 
agree that Cytheris, an actress 
of those times, is meant under 
the fictitious name of Lycoris ; 
and that Gallus himself had ce- 
lebrated her under the same 
name in some poems which he 
had written in her praise. 

Cumjlu^ttis subter labere, &c.] 
Alpheus, a river of Peloponne- 
sus, was in love with the nymph 
Arethusa, who, flying from his 
pursuit, was turned by Diana 
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Dork amafa suam non intennisceat undam. 

Indpe : sollicitos Galli dicamus amores» 
Dum tenera attondent simæ virgultå capellæ. 
Non canimus surdis : respondent omnia sylvæ. 
Quæ nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellæ 
Naiades, indigno cmn Grallus amore periret ? 
Nam neque Pamassi vobis juga, nam neque Findi 
Ulla moram fecere, neque Apnia Aganippe. 
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into a fountain. She made her 
escape under the sea to Ortygia, 
an island adjacent to Sicily, 
where she rose up : but Alpheus 
pursuing her by the same way, 
mixed his waters with hers. 
The poet here wishes, that in 
her passage under the Sicilian 
sea, Doris, or the sea, may not 
mix the salt waves with her 
pure waters. 

Doris.'] The daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys. She was mar- 
ried to her brother Nereus, by 
whom she became mother of 
the sea nymphs,who, fromtheir 
father, are called Nereids. Do- 
ris is here used for the sea it- 
self. • She is called amara, be- 
cause the sea water is bitter. 

Incipe : sollicitos, &c.] The 
poet now proposes the siibject 
of his eclogue, — ^the love of 
Gallus. 

Non canimtts surdis , &c.] He 
alludes to the proverbs, surdo 
narrare fabulam, and surdo ca- 
nere. IfLycoris willnot hearken, 
yet the song will be repeated by 
echo in the woods. 

Quæ nemorUf &c.] The poet 
turns hts discourse to the Nai- 
ads, who neglected Gallus in 
his distress, when even the trees 
and shrubs, and inanimated 



mountains and rocks, condoled 
with him. 

ScUtus.'] See the note on ver. 
471. of the second Georgick. 

Indigno.'] It signifies great 
or cruel : thus our poet has in- 
digncLS hyemes in the second 
Georgick. 

Pamassi.] A mountain of 
Phocis, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. See the note on ver. 
291. of the third Georgick. 

Pindi.] ** A mountain on 
the confines of Macedonia, £pi- 
rus, and Thessaly ; whence it is 
equally ascribed to these three 
regions. Some say that it 
reaches even to Bæotia and 
Phocis, in the latter of which it 
is called Pamassus, as it goes 
by the narae of Helicon in Bæ- 
otia, and that it is called also 
Cithæron. It is certain, that 
these four mountains, though 
they are extended to a very 
great distance, are nevertheless 
almost contiguous, and are all 
sacred to the Muses.** Ruæus. 

Aonia Aganiippe.] " A foun- 
tain of Bo&otia, sacred to the 
Muses, rising in the mountain 
Helicon, not far from Thebes, 
and running down to the river 
Permessus. Aonian, that is, 
Bæotian, from Aon, the son of 
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Slum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere myricæ : 
Hnifer illum etiaxn sola sub rape jacentem 
Mænalus, et gdidi fleverunt saxa Lycæi. 15 
Stant et oves drcum : nostri nee pænitet illas : 

Neptune. Observe in this place mentioned trees. It is true, 

the opening of the vowels A&nia that trees are above stones, in 

Aganippe." Ruæus. the scale of nature : l?ut, how- 

lUum etiam lauri, &c.] This ever, it is very evident that the 

is a strong expression of the poet does not fall, hut rise in 

poet*s astonishment at the neg- his expression. Trees are al- ' 

leet which the nymphs shewed lowed by the philosophers to 

of the distress of Gallas. He have a sort of life, which is 

insinuates a surprise that the called vegetative ; but stones 

nymphs who inhabited the hills are said to be inianimated. It ie 

and fountains sacred to Apollo therefore more marvellous to 

,»nd the Musæ, should slight so ascribe sense to stones than to 

excellent a poet, when even the trees. Not only the bays and 

woods and rocks lamented his tamarisks moum for Gallus; but 

misfortunes. Theocritus speaks even the woody mountain Mæ- 

of the brute beasts mouming nalus ; and not only that woody 

forDaphnis: butVirgil extends mountain, but even the bleak 

the grief for Gallus to the trees, rocks of Lycæus. Thus the 

and even to the inanimated greatest wonder is plainly re- 

stones. served for the last. 

Lauri.'] See the note on ver. Stant et oves, &c.] Virgil 

306. of the first Georgick. now represents Gallus as a shep- 

Myricæ.^ La Cerda has ob- herd, and makes an apology to 

served, that the tamarisk, as that eminent person, for descri- 

wdl as the bay, waa sacred to bing him under that character. 
Apollo. There seems to be some di^- 

MæneUus.] See the note on culty in understanding the true 

ver. 22. of the eighth eclogue. meaning of this passage. I be- 

Lycai.'] See the note on ver. lieve the scholiast on Horace, 

2. of the third Georgick. as he is quoted by Burman, is 

The reader wiU observe the m the right ; and that we are 

great propriety of these verses, to understand nostri nee pænitet 

Gallus is lamented by the bays iUas to be an hypaUage for nos 

and tamarisks, two trees sacred non pænitet illarum, a figure 

to Apollo, the god of verse; and which most of the critics allow 

by Mænalus and Lycæus, two to be used on other occasions. 

mountains of Arcadia, sacred to The sense will then be clear and 

Pan, the god of shepherds, and significant. Virgil intends to 

inventor of the rural pipe. Some celebrate the passion of Gallus 

have injudiciously censured Vir- for Lycoris, in imitation of a 

gil, for descending to speak of beautiful Idyllium of Theocritus 

hiUs and rocks, after he had on the passion of Daphnis. Ac- 
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Nee te pæniteat peooris, divine poeta. 

Et formosus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis. 

Venit et upilio, tardi venere bubulci : 

Uvidus hibema venit de glande Menalcas. 20 

Omnes, unde axnor iste, rogant, tibi ? Venit Apollo : 

Galle, qnid insanis ? inquit : tua cura, Lycoris, 

Perqua nives alium, perque horrida castra secuta est. 

Venit et agresti capitis Sylvanus honore, 

Florentes ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 25 

cordin^ly he places him in Ar- and even some deities, came to 

cadia, reproaches the nymphs visit Gallus in his affliction. 

of the poetical fountains, for Venit ApoUo,} Apollo is the 

haying neglected the protection first of the deities, who comes to 

of this famous poet, and repre- Gallus, because he is the god of 

sents the trees and rocks of Ar- poetry. 

cadia as condoling him. He Florentes ferulasJ] The f enUu 

then describes him as a shep- or fennd giant is a large plant, 

herd, surrounded by his sheep, growing to the height of six or 

and immediately makes an apos- eight feet, with leaves cut into 

trophe to his friend, with an small segments like those of 

excuse for having represented fennel, hut larger. The stalk is 

him under so low a character, thick,andfullof afungous pith; 

by which, perhaps, he may whence it is used by old and 

mean a writer of pastorals. We weak persons to support them, 

have seen aheady, in the sixth on account of its lightness. The 

eclogue, that all the Roman pith is even at this time used in 

poets before Virgil thought it Sicily, as tinder is by us, to 

beneath them to write pastorals; catch fire; whence the poets 

and he there speaks of it as a feigned^ that Prometheus stole 

condescension hi himself to en- . the celestial fire, and brought it 

gage in that subject. to earth in a hollow ferula. The 

Et formosus oves, &c.] Adonis flowers are yellow, and grow in 

was the son of Cynaras, king of large umbells, like tbose of fen- 

Cyprus, by his own daughter nei. FertUa is by some derived 

Myrrha. He was the great fa- a ferendo, because it bears or 

vourite of Venus, and has been supports old men ; by others, a 

abundantly celebrated by the feriendo, because it was. used by 

Oveek poets. Bion calls him the ancient schoolmasters to 

the Assyrian husband of Venus, strike their scholars on the hand. 

and some say he was king of Hence the modem instrument,! 

Assyria. which is used for the safne pur- 

Venit et upilio, &c.] The poet pose ; though very different from 

now adds, that the shepherds, the ancient fertUa, and capable 

l2 
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Pan deus Arcadiæ venit, quem 'vidimus ipsi 
Sanguineis ebuli baccis minioque rubentem. 
Ecquis erit modus ? inquit : amor non talia curat. 
Nee lachrymis crudelis amor, nee gramma rivis. 
Nee cytiso saturantur apes, nee fronde eapellæ. 

Tristis at ille : tamen cantabitis, Arcades, inquit, 
Montibus hæc vestris : soli cantare periti 
Arcades : O mihi turn quam molliter ossa quiescant. 



30 



of giving much greater pain, is 
called by the same name. A 
willow stick would bear a much 
nearer resemblance. 

Pan deus Arcadiæ.'] See the 
notes on ver. 31. of the second 
eclogiie, and ver. 68. of the 
fourth. 

Sanguineis ebtili baccis.'] The 
ebulas, dwarf-elder, wall-wort, 
or dane-wort, is a sort of elder, 
and very like the common el- 
der-tree, hut differs from it es- 
sentially in being really an herb. 
It commonly grows to the 
height of about a yard. The 
juice of the berries is of a red 
purple colour. It has obtained 
the name of dane-wort among 
us, because it is faWed to have 
sprung from the blood of the 
Danes, when those people were 
massacred in England. It is 
found chiefly in church-yards. 
See the note on ver. 22. of the 
sixth eclogue. 

Minio.] Minium is the native 
cinnabar, or ore, out of which 
quicksilver is drawn. Minium 
is now commonly used to signify 
red lead : hut we leam from 
Pliny, that the minium of the 
Romans was the miltos or dn- 
nabari of the Greeks. This was 
the vermilion of the ancients, 
with which they used to paint 



the images of their gods, and 
the bodies of their triumphant 
generals. According to Pliny, 
Verrius proved, from several 
authors of unquestionable au- 
thority, that the face even of 
Jupiter himself was anciently 
painted with minium, and that 
Camillus was painted with it 
when he triumphed. He affirm- 
ed also, that it was added to the 
ointments used at the triumphal 
suppers, even in his time; and 
that the censors took particular 
care to have the image of Jupi- 
ter miniated. Pliny owns him- 
self ignorant of the cause of this 
custom ; but he says, it is cer- 
tain that at the time when he 
lived, the Ethiopians had it in 
great request, that their nobles 
were coloured all over with it, 
and that it was the colour com- 
monly used for the images of 
their gods. 

Cytiso.] See the note on ver. 
43 1 . of the second Georgick. 

Tristis at ille: tamen, &c.] 
Gallus tums his discourse to the 
Arcadian shepherds ; expresses 
his desire of being recorded by 
them ; and wishes that he him- 
self had been in no higher sta- 
tion than they. 

Soli cantare periti Arcades.] 
"Polybius, lib. iv. speaks at 
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Vestra meos olim si fistula dicat amores ! 

Atque utinam ex vobb uuus, vestrique fuissem 35 

Aut custoe gregis, aut maturæ vinitor uvæ ! 

Certe sive mihi Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas, 

Seu quicumque fiiror : quid turn, si fiiscus Amynta^ ? 

£t nigræ violæ sunt, et vaccinia nigra : 



large concerning the delight of 
the Arcadians in music ; for he 
says, that science is useful to 
all men, but even necessary to 
the Arcadians, who are accus- 
tomed to great hardships. For 
as their country is rough, their 
seasons- inclement, and their 
pastoral way of life hard : they 
have this only way of rendering 
nature mild and tractable. — 
Therefore they train up their 
children from their very infancy 
till they are thirty years of age, 
in singing hymns in honour of 
gods and heroes. It is no dis- 
grace among them to be unac- 
quainted with other scicbces ; 
but to be ignorant of piusic is a 
great reproach : from these 
manners of the Arcadians arose 
the fiction of the poets, that 
Pan, the god of the Arcadians, 
invented the pipe, and was in 
love with the nymph Echo. For 
Arcadia being mountainous and 
full of woods, abounds with 
echoes : whence not only the 
inhabitants of that country, but 
also the mountains, woods, and 
trees, are said to sing." La 
Cerda. 

Atque utinam ex vobis, &c.] 
The poet takes several occasions 
to let the reader know, that 
though he had represented his 
friend GaUus as a Shepherd in 
this eclogue, yet he was a per- 



son of a superior character. 
at first made an apology for the 
liberty he had tåken with him ; 
now he makes him wish that he 
had been in the humble stationof 
an Arcadian Shepherd ; whence 
it appears that he was a person 
of a much higher rank ; and a 
few lines afterwards, we find he 
was really a man of war. This 
conduct was necessary, as the 
poet chose to describe Gallus 
under his true name. Had he 
made use of a fictitious name, 
he would have been at liberty 
to preserve the pastoral charac- 
ter entire through the whole 
eclogue. 

Vinitor.'] Some understand 
this to mean a pruner; but sure- * 
ly that cannot be the sense here, 
for the ripe dusters are not 
pruned. 

Certe sive mihi, &c.] If Gal- 
lus had been so happy as to 
have been bom an humble Ar- 
cadian Shepherd, he had never 
known the false, though beauti- 
ful Lycoris» He might easily 
have obtained some rural beauty 
unpractised in the deceitful arts 
of more poUte nations ;. who» 
though less fair, might not, 
however, have been void of 
charms ; as flowers of the dark- 
est colours are not always con« 
temptible* 

3 
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Mecum inter salices lenta sub vite jaceret : 40 
Serta mihi Phyllis legeret, cantaret Amyntas. 

Hie gelidi fohtes, hie moUia prata, Lycori : 
Hie nemus, hie ipso tecum consumerer ævo. 
Nunc insanus amor duri me Martis in armis 
Tela inter media atque adversos detinet hostes. 45 
Tu procul a patria ; nee sit mihi credere ; tantum 
Alpinas, ah dura, nires, et frigora Rheni 
Me sine sola vides. Ah te ne frigora lædant ! 
Ah tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas ! 

Ibo, et Chalcidico qUæ sunt mihi condita versu 50 



Hie gelidi f (mtes, &c.] GaUus 
now tells Lycoris, in the most 
passionate manner, how happy 
they might both have been in 
the quiet enjoyment of a pas- 
,toral life ; whereas her cruelty 
has driven him into the dangers 
of war, and exposed hei-self to 
unnecessary fatigues. 

Ipso ævo.] Burman explains 
these words to mean old age. 
Thus the sense will be this ; If 
you had not been cruel, I should 
not have died of this tormenting 
passion in the flower of my 
youth; hut should have decayed 
gradually, as age came on, in 
the enjoyment of your company. 

Nunc insanus amor, &c.] — 
" The sense is this ; Here, if 
you liked it, we might both live 
quiet and secure ; now, because 
of your cruelty, we are both 
miserable: for my passion drives 
me, through despair, to expose 
myself to the dangers of war, 
because I am despised by you : 
and your love of another carries 
you through dangerous roads, 
in severe weather, into a froien 
dimate." Rtueus, 



Duri me Martis in armis, &c.] 
** Gallus ascribes that to hi» 
passion and despair, which he 
did out of duty or ambition." — 
Catrou, 

Alpinas . . . nives."] The 
Alps are very high mountains, 
which divide Graul from Italy, 
and are covered with perpetual 
snow. 

Frigora Rheni.] The Rhine 
is a great river, which divides 
Gaul from Germany. Gallus, 
therefore, is grieved that Lycoris 
should have such an aversion 
from him, as to leave a more 
warm and pleasant country, to 
foUow another over the inhos- 
pitable mountains covered with 
snow into a cold climate, and 
that even in the winter sea- 
son. 

Ibo, et Chalcidico, &c.] In 
this paragraph, Gallus expresses 
the various resolutions, which 
are hastily tåken up, and as 
hastily laid down again, by per- 
sons in love. He resolves to 
amuse himself with poetry : 
then he will make his habitation 
in the woods, and carve his pas- 
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Carmina, pastoris Siculi modulabor avena. 

Certum est in sylvis, inter spekea feranun. 

Malle pali, tenerisque meos incidere amores 

Arboribus : crescent illæ» crescetis, amores. 

Interea mixtb lustrabo Mænala nymphis, 55 

Aut acres venabor apros ; non me ulla yetabunt 

Frigora Parthenios canibus circumdare saltus. 

Jam Tnilii per rupes videor lucosque sonantes 

Ire : libet Partho torquere Cydonia comu 

Spicula : tanquam hæc sint nostri medicina fiiroris, 60 

Aut deus ille malis hominum mitescere discat. 

Jam neque EEamadryades rursimi, nee carmina nobis 

sion on the barks of trees : then thought of inscribing bis passion 

hewilldiverthimselfwithhunt- on the bark of a young tree; 

ing, in the imagination of which that as the tree grows, his love 

exercise he seems to indulge may increase. 

himself largely : then he rccol- ifanala.'] See the note on 

leets, that none of these diver- ver. 22. of the eighth eclogue. 

sions are sufficient to cure his Acres apros.'] Thé 

passion : at last concludes, that wild boar is a very fierce and 

. love is invincible, and that he dangerous animal, 

must submit to that powerful PartheniosJ] Parthenius is a 

deity. mountain of Arcadia, so called, 

Chcdcidico . . . versuJ] Chal- according to Servius, from the 

cis is a city of the island Eu- virgins who used to hunt there. 

bæa, the native place of Eupho- Partho torquere Cydmia comu 

rion,whose works Gallus is said spicula.'] The Parthians and 

to have translated into Latin. Cretans were famous archers ; 

Pastoris Siculi.] Theocritus, and Cydon is a city of Crete. 

the famous Sicilian, who wrote Bows were frequently made of 

pastorals. We may conclude, the horns of beasts. 

from this passage, that Gallus Aut deus HU malis, &c.] 

took the subject of his pastorals Complaints of the cruelty of the 

from Euphorion, and that he god of love are frequent among 

imitated the style of Theocritus. the poets. 

Tenerisque meos, &c.] This Jam neque Hamadryades,9cc.] 

fancy of cutting letters on the Gallus, having amused himseif 

barks of trees, has always ob- with the thoughts of diverting 

tained among lovers. his passion, and then reflected 

Crescent Ukr, &c.] There is on the insufficiency of thote 

ftomething very pretty in this påstimes, declares that he will 
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Ipsa placent : ipaæ^ rursum conædite sylvæ. 
Non illum nostri possunt mutare labores. 
Nee si frigoribus mediia Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniasque niyes hyemis Bubeamus aquææ : 
Nee si, cum moriens alta liber aret in uhuo, 
Æthiopum versemus oves sub sidere Cancri. 
Omnia vincit amor; et nos eedamus amori. 

Hæe sat erit, diyæ, vestrum eeeinisse poetam. 
Dum sedet, et gracili fiseellam texit bibiseo. 
Fiendes : vos hæe &cietis maxima Gallo : 
Gallo, eujus. amor tantum mibi eresdt in boras, 
Quantum vere noyo viridis se subjieit abius. 
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now give up all expectation of 
being delighted by the charms 
either of the country or of 
poetry. 

The Hamadryades are those 
nymphs whic^ belong to parti- 
cular trees, and are bom and 
perish together with them. 

Hebrum.] ** A very great 
river of Thrace, now called 
Marisa; which anciently rolled 
over golden sands. It flows into 
the Ægean sea, and rises from 
the mountain Rhodope, which 
is tåken by some to be part of 
Hæmus ; and therefore Hebnis 
is said by them to flow from 
Hæmus." Ru<tus, 

Sitkoniasqtte nives.'] Sithonia 
is a part of Thrace, a very cold 
and snowy country. 

Æthiopum versemus oves, &c.] 
Ethiopia is a large region of 
Africa, within the tbrrid zone, 
lying to the south of Egypt, and 
extending from the tropic of 
Cancer to the equinoctial line. 
Virgil, therefore, uses the con- 
stellation of Cancer to express 



the tropic. The sun enters 
Cancer on the tenth or eleventh 
of our June, which is the long- 
est day of the year, and natu- 
rally the hottest. 

Versemus.'] Verso signifies to 
feed, because those who feed 
sheep, drive them here and 
there; for the proper sense of 
verso is to drive about. 

Hæe sat erit, &c.] We are 
come now to the conclusion of 
the work, wherein the poet tells 
us he has performed enough in 
this humble way of writing, 
which he figuratively expresses 
by weaving baskets : he intreats 
the Muses to add a dignity to 
his low verse, that it may be- 
come worthy of GaUus, for 
whom his atfection is continu- 
ally increasing ; and at last de- 
sires his goats to go home, be- 
cause they have been fed enough, 
and the evening approaches. 

GracUi.] He uses this epithet 
to express the meanness of his 
writing. 
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Surgamus : solet esse gråvis cantantibus umbra : 
Juniperi gråvis umbra, nocent et frugibus umbræ. 
Ite domum saturæ, venit Hesperus^ ite capellæ. 
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Juniperi gråvis umhra.'] This 
seems to be tåken from Lucre- 
tius, who observes, that lying 
on the grass under some trees is 
miwholesome. 

Nocent et fhigibus umbræ.'] 
The hurtfuhiess of shade to the 
com is mentioned in the first 
Georgick, ver. 121. 

Ite domum saturæ, &c.] Here 



the poet represents himself un- 
der the mean character of a 
goatherd. 

Saturæ.] By the goats being 
sufficiently fed, the poet seems 
to have a mind to express, that 
he had spent time enough in 
the humble employment of wri- 
ting pastorals. 
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QUID faciat lætas segetes, quo sidere terram 
Vertere, Mæcenas, ulmisque adjungere vites 
Couveniat : quæ cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori : apibus quanta experientia parcis : 
Hine canere incipiam. Vos, o clarissima mundi 
Liumna, labentem cælo quæ ducitis annum : 



Quid faciat, &c.] Virgil be- 
gins this poem with a brief ac- 
count of the subjects of his four 
books : com and plowing being 
the subject of the first, vines 
and other trees of the second, 
cattle of the third, and bees of 
the fourth. 

Lætas segetes."] Seges is com- 
monly used by Virgil to signify 
the field. Joyful is a noble epi- 
thet : we have the same meta- 
phor used in some passages of 
the Bible. Thus it is in the 
65th Psalm, ver. 14. "The 
vaUies shall stand so thick with 



com, that they shall laugh and 
sing." 

Experientia.'] This is gene- 
rally understood to mean the 
experience which is required in 
us to manage bees. 

VbSf &c.] The poet having 
proposed the subject of his work, 
proceeds to the invocation of 
those deities, who preside over 
rural affairs. 

Clarissima muruH lumina. ] 
Some are of opinion, that in 
these words Virgil does not in- 
voke the sun and moon, but 
only Bacchus and Ceres. 
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liber et alma Ceres, vestro si munere tellus 

ChaDniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 

Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis : 

Et vos agrestum præsentia numina Fauni, 

Ferte simul Faunique pedem, Ihyadesque puellæ : 

Munera vestra cano. Tuque, o, cui prima frementem 
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Liber et alma Cercs,'] These 
two deities are properly invoked 
together, because temples were 
erected jointly to them, and 
they were frequently united in- 
the same mysteries. 

Cfuwniam glandem.'] Epims 
is often called Chaonia, because 
the Chaones, a people of Epirus, 
formerly ruled over the whole 
country. Dodona was a city of 
Epirus, near which was the 
famous grove of oracular oaks. 
Thus Virgil poetically mentions 
Chaonian or Dodonean cmoms, 
for acoms in general ; those of 
Dodona being the most cele- 
brated. 

Pocula Achehia.'] The river 
Achelous is said to be the first 
that brake out of the earth : 
"whence the name of that river 
was frequently put for water by 
the ancients. Thus Eustathius 
observes, that, as all high moun- 
tains were called Ida, so all 
water was called Achelous. 

Agrestum præsentia numina 
Fauni, &c.] The Fauns and 
Dryads were usually invoked 
together, as deities who presided 
over rural aflfairs. The original 
of these Fauns is thought to be 
Fauniis, who taught the ancient 
Italians their religion, and was 
worshipped by them. He was 
the father of Latinus, and de- 
livered his oracles ln a grove, 



not by signs, but by voice. 
The Fauns aie so called å funde, 
because they speak personally 
to men. They are generally 
thought to be the same with 
the satyrs. The Dryads bad 
their name from dpvg, an oak. 

Prima.] Various are the opi- 
nions of commentators concem- 
ing the meaning of this epithet. 
La Cerda leaves his reader to 
choose which he pleases of four 
interpretations. 1. The earth 
may be called prima, because it 
existed before the other ele- 
ments. 2. Because the earth, 
together with heaven, was said 
to be the parent of the gods. 

3. Tellus prima may signify the 
sea-shore, where the horse was 
produced by Neptune ; for Virgil 
in another place uses prima 
terra in this sense : 

*' — Primaque vetant consistere 
terra." 

4. The poet may allude to At- 
tica, the seat of this fable, for 
the Athenians pretended to be 
the most ancient people in the 
world. I have ventured to take 
it in what seems to me the 
most obvious sense. I imagine 
that the adjective is put here 
only for the adverb, of which 
many examples may be pro- 
duced from our poet : as " pede 
terram crebra ferit." Nay, he 
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Fudit equum niagiiø tellus percussa tridenti, 

Neptune : et cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Ceæ 

Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci : 15 

Ipse nemus linquens patrium, saltusque Lycæi» 

Pan, ovium custos, tua si tibi Mænala curæ, 

Adsis, o Tegeæe feyens : oleæque Minerva 

Inventrix : uncique puer monstrator aratri : 

Et teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane, cupressum : 20 

Dique deæque omnes, studium quibus arva tueri, 

Quique novas alitis non uUo semine fruges. 



has used prima in the same 
manner, in this very Georgick : 
ver. 147. 

Pudit equum, &c.] This al- 
hides to the story of Neptune's 
producing a horse at Athens. 

CuUor nemorum, &c.] He 
means Aristæus, the son of 
Apollo and Cyrene. This Aris- 
tæus w as edncated by the 
nymphs, who taught him the 
arts of curdling milk, making 
bee>hives, and cultivating olive- 
trees. He communicated these 
benefits to mankind, on which 
account he had the same divine 
honours paid to him as to Bac- 
chus. 

Ceæ.'] A very firuitful island, 
in the Archipelago, to which 
Aristæus retired after the un- 
fortunate death of his son Ac- 
tæon. He was there first wor- 
shipped as a deity. 

Ipse nemus linquens patrium, 
&c.] Pan*8 country is Arcadia, 
in which were the mountains 
Lycæus and Mænalus, and the 
city Tegea. 

Oleæque Minerva inventrix.'] 
This alludes to the story of the 
contention between Neptune and 



Minerva, about naming Athens. 
Pliny says the olive-tree pro- 
duced on that occasion by Mi- 
nerva was to be seen in his time 
at Athens. 

Uncique puer m/mstrator ara- 
tri.] Some will have this to be 
Osiris, the Egyptian deity ; but 
others, with hetter reason, think 
that Triptolemus the son of Ge- 
lens is meant, who was taught 
the art of husbandry by Ceres. 

Et teneram ab radice ferens, 
Sylvane, cupressum.] Sylvanus 
is the god of the woods. Achilles 
Statius, in his commentary on 
Catullus, tells us, that on ancient 
coins and marbles, Sylvanus is 
represented bearing a cypress- 
tree plucked up by the roots, 
which fully explains this passage. 

Dique disæque omnes.] Having 
invoked the particular deities, 
he concludes with an invocation 
of all the rest. This is accord- 
ing to the custom of the priests, 
who used, after the particular 
invocation, to invoke all the 
gods in general. 

Non uUo.] The poet in these 
two lines Invokes, first, those 
deities who take care of sponta- 
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Quique satis larguin cælo demittitis imbrem. 
Tuque adeo, quem mox quæ sint habitura deorum 
Concilia incertum est, urbesne invisere, Caesar, 25 
Terrarumque velis curam, et te maximus orbis 
Auctorem frugum, tempestatumque potentem 
Accipiat, cingens matema tempora myrto : 
An deus immensi venias maris, ac tua nautæ 
Numina sola colant ; tibi serviat ultima Thule, 30 



neous plants, and then those 
who shed their influence on 
those which are sown. 

Tuqm adeOt &c.] Alter the 
invocation of these deities, he 
takes an opportunity of making 
his court to Augustus Cæsar, by 
adding him to the number, and 
givine him his choice, whether 
he be a god of earth, sea, or 
heaven. 

Adeo.'] Some think adeo to 
be only an expletive here, others 
interpret it also. Servius, and 
after him most of the commen- 
tators, take it to signify chiefiy. 

Mox.'\ It is generally agreed 
that mox in this place signifies 
hereafter. 

UrbesJ] Almost all the edi- 
tions have urbis; some read 
urbeis. It is certainly the accu- 
sative case plural, for the con- 
struction will not adm it of its 
being the genitive singular ; 
wherefore, to avoid confusion, I 
have put urbes. 

Invisere.] La Cerda observes 
that this word is expressive of 
divinity, and quotes several pas- 
sages from the poets in cohfir- 
mation of his opinion. 

Tempestatumque potentem. ] 
These words are generally un- 
derstood to mean, that Augustus 



should be the ruler of the sea- 
sons. But I think Virgil has 
seldom, if ever, used tempestaies 
to signify the seasons. Sure I 
am that many passages may be 
produced where he has ex* 
pressed storms by that word. 
The poet means, no doubt, tihat 
Augustus shall govem the storm- 
in such a manner, that they 
shall not ii^ure the fruits of the 
earth. 

Cingens matema tempora myr- 
to.'] The myrtle was sacred to 
Venus, as Virgil tells us himself 
in the seventh eclogue, ver. 62 : 

*' Populus Alcidæ gratissima, 

vitis laccho, 
Formosæ myrtus Veneri." 

He pays a fine compliment to 
Augustus in this passage, making 
him, as he was very desirous to 
have it thought, to be descended 
from Æneas, who was the son 
of Venus. 

Ultima Thule.'] Thule wa« 
thought by the ancients to be 
the farthest part of t^e earth 
towards the north, and inacces- 
sible. The place which the 
Romans meant by Thule seems 
to be Shetland ; for Tacitus tells 
us, it was in sight of the Roman 
fieet, when Agricola sailed round 
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Teque sibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis : 

Anne novam taidis sidns te mensibus addas. 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes 

Ftoditur ; ipse tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 

Soorpius, et cæli justa plus parte relinquit : 35 

Quicquid eris, nam te nee sperent Tartara regem. 

Nee tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupido, 

Quamvis Elysios miretur Græcia campos. 

Nee repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem, 

Da &cilem cursum, atque audacibus annue cæptis, 40 

Ignarosque viæ mecum miseratus agrestes. 



firitain, and conquered the Ork- 
ney islands. 

Tordis mensibus.'] By the 
alow months he is generally un- 
derstood to mean the summer 
mpnths, because the days are 
then longest; or perhaps, be. 
cause the summer signs rise 
backwards, he might poetically 
feign them to moye slower than 
the rest. 

Qua locus Erigonen inter, &c.] 
Erigone is Virgo. Servius tells 
us, that the Egyptians reckoned 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and 
the Chaldeans but eleven : that 
the Chaldeans allotted twenty 
degrees of the ecliptic to some 
signs, and forty to others ; 
whereas the Egyptians allotted 
just thirty to each: and that 
the Chaldeans make the scor- 
];>ion to extend his claws into 
the place of Libra. It is certain 
t^t Libra was not universally 
'teceived as a sign amongst the 
ancients; and that the Chelæ, 
or claws of the scorpion, were 
reckoned instead of it. Virgil 



was by no means ignorant of 
Libra, for he mentions it in 
another place : 

" Libra dies somnique pares ubi 
fecerit horas." 

He takes advantage of this dif- 
ference amongst the ancient as- 
tronomers, and accommodates it 
poetically, by placing Augustus, 
instead of Libra, the emblem of 
justice, between Virgo and Scor- 
pio ; and describes the scorpion 
as already pulling back his claws 
to make room for him. He 
might also in this place, have a 
view to the birth of Augustus, 
which was under Libra. 

Et cæli justa plus parte relin^ 
quit.'] — Justa plus parte may 
admit of two interpretations : 
either that the scorpion, by 
drawing in his claws, wiU 
relinquish to Augustus the un- 
equal share of the heavens, 
which he now possesses : or that 
by so doing he will leave him a 
greater share than belongs to 
one sign. 

[2 
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Ingredere, et yotis jam nunc assiiesce vocarL 

Vere novo, gdidus cånis cnm mdiitibns humor 
Liquitur, et zephyro putris se ^eba readlTit ; 
Depresso inc^iat jam turn mihi tauruB aratro 45 
Ingemere, et sulco attritufl splendescere vomer. 
Ula seges demum votia respondet avari 
Agricolæ, bis quæ solem, bis frigora sensit ; 
niius immensæ ruperunt horrea messes. 
At prius ignotum ferro quam scindimns æquor, 50 
Ventos, et varium cæli præcBscere mørem 



Ingredere, et votii jam nunc 
assuesce vocari.'] Ruæus inter- 
prets this ingredere mam, which 
is very low. Ingrediar signifies 
to enter upon an office. Virgil 
therefore calls upon Augustus, 
to begin now to take the divine 
power upon him. The poet is 
justified in this compliment, by 
the divine honours which began 
to be paid to Augustus about 
the time thatVirgil began his 
Georgicks. 

Vere novo, &c.] The invo- 
cation being finished, he begins 
his work with directions about 
ploughing, which is to be per- 
formed in the very beginning of 
the spring. The beginning of 
the spring was in the month of 
March ; but Virgil did not mean 
this by his vere novo. The writers 
of agriculture did not confine 
themselves to the computations 
of astrologers, but dated their 
spring from the ending of the 
frosty weather. 

Bm quæ solem, bis frigora 
sensit.'] The commentators have 
found great difficulty in explain- 
ing this passage. Servius takes 
it to mean that land which has 



twice felt the heat of the days 
and cold of the nights ; by which 
he supposes Virgil intends to 
expréss the two times of plough- 
ing, in spring and^ autumn. 
Others suppose that 'he means 
the ground should lie fallow 
every other year, and thus ex- 
plain its feeUng both heat and 
cold twice : they say it is ploughed 
about the end of winter, it rests 
the next summer, is sown about 
the beginning of winter, and 
yields its crop the following 
summer. The poet is here ad- 
vising the farmer to be very 
diligent inploughing, not to spare 
the labour of his oxen, and to 
polish his share with frequent 
use ; and to encourage him, he 
adds, that if he would exceed 
the common nfle, by letting his 
land lie fallow two years, and 
consequently ploughing it fbur 
times, his crop would be so 
large, that his barns would 
scarce contain it. 

At prius, &c.] In these Ihief 
the poet advises us to consider 
well the nature of the place, 
before we begin to plough. 

Cæli morem,'] I take Cdelum 
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Cura sit, ac patrioB cultusque habitusque locorum, 

£t quid quseque fent regio, et quid quæque recuset. 

Hie aegetes, illic veniunt felicius uvæ : 

Arborei fætus alibi, atque injussa vireBCuut 55 

Gramina. Nonne yides croceos ut Tmolus odoree, 

India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabæi ? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroeaque Pontus 

Oastorea, Eliadum palmas Epiros equarum ? 

Continuo has leges, ætemaque fædera certis 60 



in this place to signify the 
weather, or temperature of the 
air» 

Croceos ut Tmolus odores.'] The 
D&me of this mountain is some- 
times indeed spelled Timolus or 
Tymolus ; but then the first syl- 
lable is short, as in the sixth 
book of OYid*s Metamorphosis. 
Tmolus is a mountiun of Lydia, 
famous for the best saffron. 
Some commentators would fain 
imderstand the poet to allude 
to the odorous wines which are 
made in that country ; but the 
other interpretation seems to 
be the best, as vrell as the most 
obvious. 

Indda mittit e&ur.] All au- 
thors agree in preferring the 
elephants of India to those of 
all other countries. Ivory is 
the tusk of that animal, not the 
tooth, as is commonly imagined. 

MoHes sua thura Sabæi,} The 
Sabeans are a people of Arabia 
Felix, in 'whose country only 
the frankincense-tree is said to 
grow. Virgil gives them thé 
epithet of moUes because of their 
effeminacy. 

CfuUybes nudi ferrum,'] There 
is some doubt who these Cha- 
lybes are. Strabo says the 



Chaldeans were anciently so 
called, and that their chief sup- 
port is from iron and other me- 
tals. 

Virosaque Pontus castorea,.'] 
Pontus is a part of Asia Minor, 
famous for drugs of extraordi- 
nary efficacy, and such as were 
said to be used in enchantments. 
Castor is an animal substance 
tåken from a quadruped, which 
in Latin is called cjutor, and 
fiber, in English the beaver. The 
best Castor is now brought to 
us from Russia. Virosa does 
not mean in this place poison- 
otiSy but ^jfficacious or powerftd. 
Virus, from which it seems to 
be derived, is sometimes useS* 
in a good sense. 

Eliadum palrAas Epiros equa- 
rum.'] Klis is a coimtry of Pe- 
loponnesus, in which was the 
city Olympia, famous for the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and 
the Olympic games. Epirus was 
formerly a kingdom of Greece, 
famous for horses. 

Continuo has leges, &c.] Af- 
ter having observed that nature 
has subjected the world to these 
laws, that different places should 
produce different things, ever 
since the time of Deucalion, hé 
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Imposuit natura locrø, quo tempore primum 

Deucalion yacuum lapides jactavit in orbem : 

Unde homines nati, durum genus* Ergo age, terræ 

Pingue solum primis extemplo a mensibus anni 

Fortes invertant tauri, glebasque jacentes 65 

Pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus æstas. 

At si non fiierit tellus fæcunda, sub ipsum 

Arcturum tenui sat erit suspendere sulco : 

niic, officiant Isetis ne firugibus herbæ ; 

Hie, sterilem exiguus ne deserat humor arenam. 70 

Altemis idem tonsas cessare novales. 



resumes his subjéct, ånd gives 
directions when a rich soll 
should be ploughed, and when a 
poor one. 

Deucalion vacuum lapides, &.C.] 
The story of Deucalion is in the 
first book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phosis. We are there told that, 
when ilte world was destroyed 
by a deluge, Deucalion only, 
With his wife Pyrrha, survived. 
They consulted the oracle of 
Themis, in what manner man- 
kind was to bé restored. The 
oracle commanded them to 
throw the bones of their great 
mother behind their backs. By 
their great mother they under- 
stood the earth to be meant, 
and her bones they apprehended 
to mean the stones. They 
obeyed this command, and the 
stones which Deucalion threw 
became men, and those which 
Pyrrha threw became women. 

Primis a mensilms anni.'] By 
these words he means the same 
that he did by vere novo in the 
forty-third verse in this Geor- 
gick. He there mentions the 
beginmng of the spring, as the 



season to begin ploughing. Here 
he is more particular, and in« 
forms us, that a rich soil only 
is to be ploughed so early, and 
gives his reason for it. 

Fortes invertant tauri."] He 
advises the husbandman to make 
deep furrows in the rich ground, 
which he expresses poetically 
by requiring the buUocks to be 
strong. 

Sub ipsum Arcturum.'] Arc- 
turus rises, according to Colu- 
mella, on the fifth of September. 

Tonsas novales.] Novalis sig- 
nifies, according to Pliny, a 
ground that is sown every other 
year : Varro says, it is one that 
has been sown before it is re- 
newed by a second ploughing. It 
is sometimes also used to ex- 
press a land that is new broken 
up. The epithet tonsas being 
added to novales, seems to bring 
it to Varro's sense ; if we must 
understand it to mean the same 
with demessus, as it is generally 
interpreted. But perhaps, the 
poet may mean by tonsas novales, 
new broken up fields that had 
lately been grazed by cattle. 
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Et segnem patiere situ durescere compum. 

Aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere farra, 

Unde prius lætum siliqua quassante kgtunen, 

Aut tenues foetus viciæ, tristisque lupini 75 

Sustuleris fragile» calamos, sylvamque sonantem. 

Urit enim lini campum seges, urit avenæ, 

Urunt lethseo perfusa papavera somno. 

Mutato sidere.'] By mutato Most authors agree with Virgil, 

sidere, the poet must mean that that flax bums or impOYerisheS 

pulse are sown in one season, the soil. Columella says it is 

and com in another. so exceedingly noxious, that it 

Farra. ] Farra seems to be is not safe to sow it, unless you 

put here for corn in general, have a prospect of great advan- 

It may not however be improper tage from it. 
to say something in this place Urunt lethæo perfusa papavera 

concerning that grain, which somno. Poppies were com- 

was 80 famous amongst the monly sown by the ancients; 

ancient Romans. It seems to not that with the scarlet flo-wers, 

me pretty plain, that it is which is common in our com 

what we call in English spelt, fields, but those sorts which we 

It is a sort of corn very like cultivate in our gardens. That 

wheat ; but the chafF adheres they were cultivated by the an- 

so strongly to the grain , that cient Romans, is plain from tiie 

it requires a mill to separate directions, which all their wri- 

them, like barley. ters give about sowing them. 

Lætum siliqua quassante legu- That it was not our corn poppy, 

men.] Legumen is derived å but that of the gardens, appears 

legerido, because pulse are ga- from the figure of its head vti 

thered by hand, and not reaped the hand of many statues of 

according to Varro. Ceres. The head of the garden 

Tenues fætus vidæ.] The poppy i»round, but that of the 

seeds of vetches, or tåres, are red poppy is long and slenider. 

very small in proportion to beans That poppies, especially the juice 

and lupines; and therefore the flowing from their wounded 

poet has distinguished them by heads, which is well known 

the epithet of tenues. They are under the name of opium, pro- 

also reckoned to fertilize the cure sleep, hardly requires to 

fields. be mentioned. On this account 

Tristis lupini.'] This epithet Virgil says %hey are lethæo per- 

is well chosen. The ancient futasomnd^. and in the fourth 

writers of agriculture agree that Georgick he calls them Uihæa 

lupines being sown in a field papavera : and in the fourth 

are as good as dung to it. Æneid he has soporifertm pa- 

Urit enim lini campum seges^ paver, Lethe is the name of a 
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Sed tamen altemis &eilis labor : arida tantum 
Ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola ; neve 80 
Effætos cinerem immundum jactare per agros. 
Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt fætibus arva : 
Nee nulla interea est inaratæ gratia terræ. 
Sæpe etiam steriles incendere profuit agros, 
^ Atque levem stipulam crepitantLbu^ urere flaniTnis : 85 
Sive inde occultas vires, et pabula terræ 
Rnguia concipiimt : sive illis omne per ignem 
Excoquitur vitium, atque exudat inutilis humor : 



river in the infemal regions, 
which causes those who drink 
of it entirely to forget every 
thing; whence our poet gives 
the epithet lethecm to sleep. 

Sed tamen altemis facUis la- 
bor.'] He retums to his first 
precept, about ploughing every 
othér year, and observes that 
this makes the labour easy ; and 
fidds that dunging must not be 
omitted, if the soil be poor or 
wom out. This is the generally 
received interpretation : but Gri- 
moaldus gives another sense to 
this passage. He takes it to 
mean that, though you should 
•low flax, oats, or poppies, which 
greatly exhaust the ground, yet 
you may easily remedy this in- 
convenience, by letting the 
ground lie fallow one year, if 
you do but take care to dung it 
diligently. 

Mutatis requiescunt fætibus 
arvaJ] Tlie sense of this pås- 
ige is, that the change of grain 
is of service to the ground, and 
in some measure answers the 
same end as letting it lie fallow. 

Nee nulla interea est inaratæ 
gratia terræ.] By inaratæ is 



meant unadtvoated. He here 
again encourages the husband- 
man to let his ground lie fallow 
a year or two, if he can afford 
to wait so long : and assures 
him that his forbearance will be 
well rewarded. 

Sæpe etiam, &c.] In this pa- 
ragraph he relates the method 
of burning a barren soil ; and 
assigns four reasons, why it 
may be of service. 

Atque levem stipulam crepi- 
tantibus urere Jlammis.] It is 
scarce possible to avoid observ- 
ing how beautifuUy the rapidity 
of this verse, consisting entirely 
of dactyls, expresses the swift- 
ness of the flame, spreading over 
a stubble field. 

Pabula.] The commentators 
generally suppose, that when 
the poet speaks of this nourish- 
raent to be derived from the 
fire, he alludes to the philosophy 
of Heraclitus; that all things 
are created out of fire. La 
Cerda, with hetter reason, 
thinks, that he means the nou- 
rishment proceeding from the 
ashes. 
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Seu plures calor ille vias, et cæca relaxat 

Spiramenta, novas veniat qua succus in herbas : 90 

Seu durat magis, et venas adstringit hiantes ; 

Ne tennes pluviæ, rapidive potentia solis 

Acrior, ant Boreæ penetrabile frigus adurat. 

Multum adeo, rastris glebas qui frangit inertes, 

Vimineasque tråbit crates, juvat arva : neque illum 95 

Flava Ceres alto nequicquam spectat Olympo : 

Et qui, proscisso quæ suscitat æquore terga, 

Rursus in obHquum verso perrumpit aratro, 

Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 

Humida solstitia, atque byemes orate serenas, lOO 



Ne tenues pluviæ, rapidive po- 
tentia solis acrior.] This pas- 
sage has very much perplexed 
some of the commentators. 
They think it strange that rain 
should be said to scorch the 
ground. Why might not the 
poet say that the fire, by con- 
tracting the gaping veins of the 
earth, hinders the small showers 
from scorching the eartli : that 
is, hinders the earth from being 
scorched or dried, by the small- 
ness of the showers, which are 
not sufficient to moisten it ; but 
soak through its 'gaping chinks. 

Adurat.] Burning applied to 
cold is not merely a poetical 
eXpression : but we find it made 
use of also by the philosophers. 
Aristotle says that cold is acci- 
dentally an active body, and is 
sometimes said to bum and 
warm, not in the same manner 
as heat, but because it con- 
denses or constrains the heat by 
surrounding it. 

Multum adeo, &c.] In this 



passage he recommends the 
breaking of the clods small, 
which the writers of agriculture 
call occatio. 

Vimineas crates.'] Dr. Trapp 
translates rastris rakes, and 
crates harrows. Rastrum, I 
think, always signifies a harrow, 
in Virgil; who describes it as 
something very heavy, which 
by no means agrees with a rake. 
In this very Georgick we find 
iniquo pondere rastri, and gravi- 
bus rastris. Crates cannot be 
harrows, which are too solid to 
be made of osiers or twigs of 
trees, as the hurdles are. 

Flava Ceres."] Ceres is called 
yellow, from the colour of ripe 
corn. 

Humida solstitia, &C.'] Having 
spoken sufficiently of preparing 
the ground, he now begins to 
q)eak of sowing it ; and advises 
the farmers, in the first place, 
to pray for moist summers and 
fair winters. 
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Agricolæ ; hibemo lætissima pulvere farra, 

Leetos ager : nullo tantum se Mysia cultu 

Jactat, et ipsa suas mirantur Grargara messes. 

Quid dicam, jacto qui semine cominus arva 

Insequitur, cnmmlosque ruit male pinguis arenæ ? 105 

Deinde satis fluvium inducit, rivosque sequeutes ? 

St cum ezustus ager morientibus æstuat herbis, 

Ecce superoilio divosi tramitis imdam 

£]icit: illacadens raucum per Iscvia murmur . ^ 

Saxa eiet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 110 

Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus aristis, 

Luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba, 

Cum primum sulcos æquant sata ? quique paludis 

CoUectum hiunorem bibula deducit arena ? 

Fræøertim incertis si mensibus amnis abimdaos 115 

Exit, et obducto late tenet omnia luno, 

Unde cavæ tepido sudant humore lacunæ. 

Nee tamen, hæc cum sint hominumque boumque labores 



Quid dicam, &c.] .In this 
beautiful passage, the poet ad- 
yises to break the barren clods 
immediately after the seed is 
sown ; and then to overflow the 
ground. He recommends also 
the feeding down of the young 
ccm, to prevent its too great 
luxuriance : and mentions the 
draining of a marshy soil. 

Ltumriem segetum tenera de- 
pascit in herba."] The former 
precept, of breaking the clods, 
and watering them, related to a 
barren soil. Here he speaks of 
an inconvenience attending a 
rich soil, the too great luxuri- 
ance of the com; and advises 



to feed it down, while it is 
young. 

Quique paludis t &c. He now 
speaks of draining a marshy 
land. 

Incertis m^nsibus.'\ Months 
wherein the weather is uncer- 
tain ; as in spring and autumn. 

Nee tamen, &c.] Having 
spoken of these labours which 
attend the culture of the earth, 
the poet adds that these are not 
all ; for birds that infest the 
com are to be scared away, 
weeds are to be rooted up, and 
trees to be lopped, that over- 
shade the field. Hence he takes 
occasion to make a beautiful 
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Versando terram experti, nihil improbus anser, 

Strymoniæque grues, et amaris intuba fibris, ISK) 

Officiunt, tint umbra nocet. Pater ipse colendi 

Haud &eilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 

Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda : 

Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo. 

Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva coloni : 125 

Nee signare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 

Fas erat. In medium quærebant : ipsaque tellus 

Omnia liberius nullo poscente ferebat. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris, 

Prædarique lupos jussit, pontumque moveri : - 130 

Mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque removit. 



digression concerping the golden 
and Silver ages. 

Anser. 2 The goose is injuri- 
ous wheresoever it comes by 
plucking every thing up by the 
roots. 

Strymoniæ grttes.'] Thecranes 
are said to come from Stry mon, 
a river of Macedon, on the bor- 
ders of Thrace. 

■ Amaris intuba fibris.'] Inty- 
bum, or intybus, is commonly 
translated endive : but the plant 
which Virgil means is succory. 
It is a very common weed about 
the borders of our com fields ; 
and may be two ways injurious. 
The spreading of its roots may 
destroy the com ; and, as it is 
a proper food for geese, it may 
invite those destmctive animals 
into the fields where it grows. 

Umbra nocet.'} That trees 
overshading the com are injuri- 
ous to it, is known to every 
body. 

Pater ipse colendi haud faci- 



lem esse viam voluit."] That the 
husbandman may not repine at 
so many obstacles thrown in 
his way, after all his labour, the 
poet in a beautiful manner in^- 
forms him, that Jupiter himself, 
when he took the government 
of the world upon him, was 
pleased to ordain, that men 
should meet with many difficul- 
ties, to excite their industry, 
and prevent their minds from 
rusting with indolence and sloth. 

ln medium qtuerebant.'] In 
medium signifies in eommon, 

Malum vims.]. Malum is not 
a superfluots epithet ; for virus 
is used in a good as well as a 
bad sense. 

Mellaque decussit foliis.'] The 
poets feign, that, in the golden 
age, the honey dropped from 
leaves of trees. Our po€t, speak- 
ing in the fourth eclogue, of the 
restoration of the golden age, 
says that the oaks skall sweat 
honey, ver. 30. It is no un- 
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Et pas£dm rivis currentia vina repressit : 

Ut varias usus meditaado extunderet artes 

Paulatim, et sulds firumenti quæreret herbam: 

Ut silids venis abstrusum excuderet ignem. 135 

Tune ainos primum fluvii sensere cavatas : 

Navita turn stellis numeros et nomina fedt, 

Fleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis Arcton. 

Turn laqueis captare feras, et føllere visco 

Inventum, et magnos qanibus circiundare saLtus. 140 

Atque alius latum fiinda jam verberat amnem, 

Alta petens, pelagoque alius tråbit bumida lina. 

Turn ferri rigor, atque argutæ lamina serræ ; 

Nam primi cuneis scindebant fissile lignum. 

Turn variæ venere artes : labor omnia vicit 145 

Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 

Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 



common thing to find a sweet 
glutinouB liquor on oak leaves, 
which might give the poets 
room to imagine, that, in the 
golden age, the leaves abounded 
with honey. 

Ignemque remwitJ] He did 
not totally take the fire away, 
but only concealed it in the 
Teins of flints. 

Et passim riins currentia vina 
repressit.] It is feigned that 
there were rivers of milk and 
wine in the golden age. 

Ainos.] The alder tree de- 
lights in moist places, and on 
the banks of rivers. One of 
these trees that was grown 
hoUow with age, falling into a 
river, may be imagined to have 
given the first hint towards 
navigation. 



Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque 
Lycaonis Arcton.] The Pleiades 
are seven stars in the neck of 
the bull. They are fabled to 
have been the seven daughters 
of Atlas, king of Maiiritania, 
whence they are called also by 
Virgil Atlantides. The Latin 
writers generally call them Vir- 
giliæ, from their rising about 
the vemal equinox. The Hyades 
are seven stars in the head of 
the bull. Callisto, the daughter 
of Lycaon, was violated by Ju- 
piter, and turned into a bear by 
Juno. Jupiter afterwards trans- 
lated her into the constellation 
called, by the Romans, Ursa 
Ma^or, and by us the Great 
Bear. 

Verberat amnem,] This lash- 
ing the river is a beautiful de- 
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Instituit, cum jam glandes atque arbuta sacræ 

Deficerent sylvæ, et yictum Dodona negaret. 

Mox et fnimentis labor additus : ut mala culmos 150 

Esset robigo, segnisque borreret in arvis 

Carduus : intereunt segetes : subit aspera sylva, 

Lappæque tribulique : interque nitentia culta 

scription of the manner of distance. Dr. Woodward bas 

throwing the casting net. calculated, that one thistle seed 

Arbuta.] Virgil uses arbutum will produce, at the first crop, 

for the fruit in this place. In twenty-four thousand ; and, 

the second Georgick he uses consequently, five hundred and 

arbutus for the tree ; .and in the seventy-six millions of seeds at 

third, he makes arbutum to sig- the second crop. The epithet ' 

nify the tree. The arbute, or segnis is generally interpreted 

strawberry-tree, is common e- inutUiSf ir\fæcundus : I have 

nough in our gardens. The ventured to translate it lazy, 

fruit has very much the ap- I helleve Virgil called the thistle 

pearance of our strawberry, but lazy, because none but a lazy ' 

is larger, and has not the seeds husbandman would sufifer So 

on the outside of the pulp, like ' pemicious a weed to infest his 

that fruit. It grows plentifuUy com\ 

in Italy, where the meaner sort Intereunt segetes,'] This tran- 

of people frequently eat the sition to the present tense is 

fruit, whlch is but a very sorry very beautiM. 
diet. Hence the poets have Lappæ.] Lappa seems to 

supposed the people of the first have been a general word, to 

age to have lived on acoms and express such things as stick to 

arbutes in the woods, before the the garments of those that pass 

discovery of com. by. We use the word burr in 

DooUma.] See the note on the same manner: though what 

clumiiam glandem, ver. 8. is properly so called is the head 

Robigo.'] The blight is a dis- of the bq.rdam ^djoTy or biir- 

ease to which com is very sub- dock. 

ject. Tributt.'] The tribulus, or 

Segnisque horreret in arvis land caltrop, is an herb with a 

carduv^.] Thistles are well prickly fruit, which grows com- 

known to be very injurious to monly in Italy, and other warm 

the corn. Ouy common thistle countries. It is the namé also 

not bnly sends forth creeping of an instrument used in war to 

roots, which spread every way, annoy the horse, 
and sends up suckers on all This fiction of the poets, that 

sides ; but is propagated also by Jupiter caused the earth to pro- 

a vast number of seeds, which, duce these prickly weeds, seems 

by means of their winged down, to have been borrowed from 

are carried to a considerable Moses. We are tdd in the third 

N 
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Stivaque, quæ currus a tergo torqueat imos : 

£t suspensa focis explorat robpra fomus. 175 



The grammatical constniction 
of this passage does not seem 
very clear. Cæditur is made to 
agree with tiliu, fagus, and stiva. 
We may say tUia cceditur, and 
fagus cæditur ; but to say at the 
same time stiva cæditur ^ seems 
to be absurd: for this makes 
the staff of a tree, by coupling 
it with lime and beech. Besides, 
que and quæ coming close toge- 
ther, offend the ear ; and I be- 
lieve there is not another in- 
.Btance of their coming ^us to- 
gether any where in Virgil. I 
believe instei^ of gtivaque, we 
ought to read stivæ; which will 
maJce the sense clearer, and the 
verse the hetter. 

" The light lime- tree also is cut 
down beforehand for the yoke, 
and the tall beech for the stafif, 
" to turn the bottom df the car- 
riage behind." 

Currus.'] The poet is thought 
by some to mean a wheel-plough 
by the word currus^ which is 
derived from curro, to run ; and 
Servius informs us, that in Vir- 
gil*s country the ploughs run 
upon Wheels. We have wheel- 
ploughs in many parts of Eng- 
land. 

I have here inserted the figure 
of a modem Italian plough, 
which seems to difFer but little 
from that which Virgil has de- 
scribed. It seems to have no 
stiva distinct from the buris ; 
and it has a coulter, which Vir- 
gil does not mention. 

There is a plough used in 
many parts of England, which 
dififers very little from this ; but 



yet, I believe, it will be no 
small satisfaction to my readers 
to find an exact account of the 
very plough, now employed in 
cultivating the lands in Virgil*8 
own country. 

The two timbers marked A 
are each made of one piece of 
wood, and are fastened together 
with three wooden pins at B. 

C C are two transverse pieces 
of wood, which serve to hold 
the handles together at the 
back. 

D is a piece of wood fastened 
to the left handle, or sinistrelkif 
at E, and to the beam F. 

F is the beam, or pertica, 
which is fastened to the left 
handle, at G. 

H is the plough-share, into 
which the dentale, or share- 
beam, seems to be inserted. 

I is the coulter, being a piece 
of iron, square in the body, 
which is fixed in the beam, and 
hending in the lower part, and 
having an edge, to cut the 
weeds. 

L is an iron chain, fastened 
at one end to the plough -pillow, 
or mesolo, N ; and, at the other, 
to the beam by an iron hammer, 
M ; the handle of which serves 
for a pin, and the more forward 
you place the hammer, the 
deeper the share goes into the 
ground. 

O O are two pieces of wood 
fastened to the -pillow, which 
serve to keep the beam in the 
middle. 

P is the pole, or timonzeUa, 
to which the oxen are yoked, 
and is of no certain length. 
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Fossum multa tibi veterum præcepta referre. 
Ni refugis, tenuesque piget cognoscere curas. 
Area cum primis ingenti æquanda cylindro, 
£t vertenda manu, et creta solidanda tenaci : 



Q R With pricked lines is a 
strong plank, which is fastened 
to D, and to the left handle. 
This being placed sloping, serves 
to turn up the earth, and make 
the furrow wider. This part, 
therefore, is the earth-board, or 
auriSf of Virgil, of which, he 
says, there should be two : hut 
in this plough there seems to 
be hut one. 

I do not question but that the 
Mantuan plough was in VirgiPs 
time more simple than that here 
described: but let us compare 
a little the poefs description 
with the figure now before us. 
Let the left handle A A be sup- 
posed to be the buris, the right 
handle A A to be the stimt and 
A E, A B, to be the two dmta- 
lia. Here, then, we aéé the 
crooked buriSy to form which 
an eim was bent as it grew. 
Near the bottom of this, hteic a 
stirpe, we see the pole is insert- 
ed, which probably was conti- 
nued to the length of eight feet, 
and had the oxen yoked to it, 
without the intervention of the 
timonzdla. Thus the plough 
wanted the advantage of baving 
the share go lighter or deeper, 
which may be a modem im- 
provement. The two handles 
may very well be supposed to 
be meant by the double back, 
to which the two share-beams 
are joined. Upon this supposi- 
tion, we must make some ^ter- 
ation in interpreting the two 
following verses : 



*' Huie a stirpe pedes temo pro- 

tentus in octo : 
Binæ aures, duplici aptantur 

dentalia dorso." 

** From the bottom of this a 
beam is protended, eight feet in 
length : and two earth-board», 
and share-beams are fitted to 
the double back." The wheels 
were probably. fixed immedi. 
ately to the beam, and shew 
the propriety of the wbrd cur- 
rus, as is already observed in 
the note on ver. 174. 

Possum multa tibi, &c»] After 
the mention of the instruments 
of agriculture, he gives instruc- 
tions conceming the making of 
the floor. 

Veterum pnecepta.'] He means 
Cato and Varro, who wrote be- 
fore him; and from whom he 
has tåken the directions relating 
to the"floor. 

Area.J Cato directs the floor 
to be made in the following 
mannen dig the earth small, 
and sprinkle it well with lees of 
oil, that it may be well soaked. 
Beat it to powder, and smooth 
it with a rolling stone or a ram- 
mer. When it is smooth, the 
ants will not be troublesome; 
and when it rains, it will not 
grow muddy. 

Cylindro!] The qf linder seems 
to have been a stone not unlike 
that with which we roll our 
gardens. 
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Ne subeant herbæ, neu pulvere victa fatiscat. - — ' 180 

Turn vanæ illudunt pestes : sæpe exiguus mus 

Sub terris posuitque domos, atque horrea fecit : 

Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpæ : 

Inventusque cavis bufo, et quæ plurima terræ 

Monstra ferunt : populatque ingentem førris acervum 

Curculio, atque inopi metuens formica senectæ. 186 

Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima sylvis 

Induet in florem^ et ramos curvabit olentes : 

Si superant fætus, panter frumenta sequentur, 

Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore. 190 

At si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 

Nequicquam pingues palea teret area culmcNs. 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes, 

Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca, 

Ghrandior ut fætus siliquis fallacibus esset. 195 



Oculis capti talpæ.} The poet 
speaks according to the vulgar 
opinion, when he saysthe moles 
are blind : but it is certain that 
they have eyes, though they are 
smÉill ones. 

Contemplator item, &c.] In 
this passage he shews the hus- 
bandman how he may form a 
judgment of his future harvest. 

Nux.'\ The commentators 
seem to be unanimous in ren- 
dering nwx the almond-tree: but 
I cannot discover upon what 
grounds. I believe nux has 
never been used, without some 
epithet, to express an almond- 
tree. That it is used for a wal- 
nut-treCf is plain from Ovid's 
poem De Nuce. 

Plurima.] Servius interprets 
this word Umga, and thinks it 



is designed to express the long 
shape ^ the almond. I take it 
to signify very much, or plenti- 
fuUy ; in wbich sense it is to be 
understood in the second Geor- 
gick, ver. 166. 

Ramos olentes.] The strong 
smell of the branches is more 
applicable to the walnut than 
to the almond. The very shade 
of the walnut was thought by 
the ancients to be injurious to 
the head. 

Semina tndi equidem, &c.] In 
this place he adds a precept re- 
lating to beans : that they should 
be picked every year, and only 
thelargest sown; without which 
care, all the artful preparation 
made by some husbandmeh is 
in vain. 

SUiquis fallacibus.} The pods 
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Et quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent, 
Vidi lecta diu, et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotaania 
Maxima quæque manu legeret. Sio omnia fatis' 
In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri : 
Non aliter, quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alyeus anmi. 
Præterea tam sunt Arcturi sidera nobis, 
Hædorumque dies servandi, et lucidus angui&; 
Quam quibus in patriam ventosa per æquora vectis 
Pontus, et ostriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. 
Libra dies somnique pares ubi fecerit horas. 
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are called deceitful, because they 
often grow to a sufficient size, 
-when, upon examination, they 
ptove almost empty. 

Atque.'] Aulus Gellius ob- 
serves, that atqtie is to be ren- 
dered statim in this passage. 

Præterea, SccJ In this pas- 
sage the poet inculcates the ne- 
cessity of understanding astro- 
nomy ; which, he says, is as 
usefui to the farmer as to the 
sailor. 

Arcturi.'] Arcturus is a star 
of the first magnitude in the 
sign Bootes, near the tail of the 
Great Bear. The weather is said 
to be tempestuous about the 
time of its rising. 

Hædorum.] The kids are two 
stars on the arm of Auriga. 
They also predict storms, ac- 
cording to Aratus. 

Anguis.] The Dragon is a 
northern constellation. See the 
note on ver. 244. 

Pontus,] This is commonly 
tåken to mean the Hellespont ; 



but that is to be understood by 
the straits of Abydos, fauces 
Abydi. I take it to mean the 
Black or Euxine sea, which has 
the character of being very teih- 
pestuous. 

Ostriferi Abydi.] Abydos is 
situated on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont. It was famous 
for oysters. 

Libra dies, &c.] Here Virgil 
exemplifies liis precept relathig 
to astronomy. The time which 
he mentions for sowing barley 
is from the autumnal equhrøz 
to the winter solstice. Tt^ 
perhaps, may seem strange' tp 
an English reader ; it being our 
custom to sow it in the spring. 
But it is certain that in warmer 
climates they sow it at the lat- 
ter end of the year : whence it 
happens that their barley har- 
vest is considerably sooner than 
their wheat harvest. Thus we 
find in the book of Exodus, that 
the flax and the barley were 
destroyed by the hail, because 
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Et medium luci atque umbris jam dividit orbem : 

Exercete, viri, tauros ; serite hordea campis, 210 

Usque sub extremum brumæ intractabilis imbrem. 

Nee non et lim segetem, et Cereale papaver 

Tempus humo tegere, et jamdudum incumbere rastris. 

Dum sicca tellure licet, dum nubila pendent. 

Vere fabis satio : tum te quoque, Medica, putres 215 

Acdpiunt sulci, et milio venit annua cura, 

Candidus auratis aperit cum comibus annum 

Taurus, et averso cedens Canis occidit astro. 



the barley was in the ear, and 
the flax was in seed ; but the 
wheat and the rye escaped» be- 
cause they were not yet come 
up. 

Dies.] Amongstthe ancient 
Romi^s the genitive case pf the 
fifth declension ended m es : 
thus dies was the same with 
what we now write diei. 

Usque sub extremum brumæ 
intractabilis imbrem.] Bruma 
certainly means the winter sol- 
stice ; but what Virgil means 
by the last shower of it, I must 
acknowledge myself unable to 
explain. Pliny understands our 
poet to mean, that barley is to 
be sown between the autumnal 
equinox and the winter solstice. 
The autumnal equinox, in Vir- 
girs time, was about the twen- 
ty-fourth of September ; and 
the winter solstice about the 
twenty-fifth ofDecember. The 
poet calls the winter solstice 
intractabilis, because the cold, 
which comes at that season, 
begins to put a stop to the la- 
bours of the ploughman. 

Vere fabis satio.'] I do not 
find any of the ancient writers 



on agriculture to agree with Vir- 
gil about the time of sowing 
beans. 

Medica.] This plant has its 
name from Media, because it 
was brought from that country 
into Greece, at the time of the 
Persian war, under Darius. It 
is of late years brought to us 
from France and Switzerland, 
and sown to good advantage 
under the name of lucem. 

Putres sulci.] Putris signifies 
rotten or crumbling. Thus we 
find, near the beginning of this 
Georgick, putris used to express 
the melting or crumbling of the 
earth upon a thaw. In the se- 
cond Georgick, it is used to ex- 
press a loose crumbling soil, 
such as we render the earth by 
ploughing. Perhaps Virgil may 
mean in this place, a soil that 
has been well dimged. 

Milio venit annua cura.] This 
expression of the annual care of 
millet is used by the poet to 
shew that the Medick lasts 
many years. 

Candidus auratis aperit cum 
comibus annum Taurus.] By 
the bull's opening the year, Vir- 
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At si triticeam in messem, robiistaqna £Eurra 
Exercebis hunmm, «olisque instabiø aristis. 
Ante tibi Eoæ Atlantides abacondantur, 
Gnosiaque ardentis decedat stella ooronæ. 
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gil means the sun's entering 
into Taums i which, according 
to Columella, is on the seven- 
teenth of April. April is said 
to have its name ab aperiendo, 
whence the poet uses the ex- 
pression aperire annum. 

Averso cedens Canis occidit as- 
tro.'] I rather believe that Vir- 
gil meant the bull by the aver- 
sum astrum: for that constel- 
lation is known to rise beuck- 
wards. 

Triticeam in messém.'] The 
triticum of the -ancients was not 
OUT common or lammas wheat, 
but a bBarded sort. Hence 
arista, which signifies the beardf 
is often used by the poets for 
whetst : but it would be too 
violent a figure to put the bcard 
for com, which has no beard at 
all. 

Eoæ Atlantides abscondantur,'} 
Atlas had seven daughters by 
Pleione. Their names, accord- 
ing to Aratus, are, Alcyone, 
Merope, Celæno, Electra, Ste- 
rope, Taygete, and Maia. See 
the note on ver. 138. — ^By the 
epithet Virgil does ' not 

mean setting in the east, as 
some have imagined, but in the 
morning, at sun rising ; that is, 
when the Pleiades go down be- 
low our western horizon, at the 
same time that the sun rises 
above our eastem horizon. 
, Gnosiaque ardentis decedat 
stella coronæ.'] Gnosus is a city 
of Crete, where Minos reigned, 
the father of Ariadne, who was 



carried away by Theseus, and 
afterwards deserted by him in 
the island of Naxos, where Bac^ 
chus feU in love with her, and 
married her. At the celebration 
of their nuptials, all the gods 
made presents ta the bride; ånd 
Venus gave her a crown, which 
Bacchus translated into the hea- 
vens, and made a constellation . 
One of the stars of this constel- 
lation is brigliter Uian the rest, 
and rises before the whole con- * 
stellation iEqppears. Thus Colu*. 
mella reckonii the bright star X6 
rise on the eighth of October; 
and ihe whole constellation on 
the ttiirteenth or fourteenth. I 
have translated decedat, emerge ; 
because the commentators agrée 
that Virgil means by that word 
the heliacal rising of the crown ; 
that is, when the constellation, 
which before had been obscured 
by the superior light of the sun, 
begins to deipart from it, and to 
appear in the eastem horizon 
before sun-rising. I must own, 
I have some doubt about this 
interpretation ; because Virgil 
never uses døcedere, when ap- 
plied to the sun, but for thé 
setting of it. Therefore as 
decedere does signify to set, 
the poet should rather seem to 
mean the heliacal setting of the 
constellation, than the heliacal 
rising of it. Pliny would have 
the heliacal rising to be called 
emersion, and the heliacal set- 
ting to be called occultation. 
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Debita quam sulcis committas semina, quamque 

Invitæ properes anni spem credere terræ. 

Multi ante occasum Maiæ cæpere : sed illos 22f5 

Expectata seges vanis elusit anstis. 

Si vero viciamque seres, vilemque faselum. 

Nee Pelusiacæ curam aspemabere lentis. 

Haud obscura cadens mittet tibi signa Bootes. 

Incipe, et ad medias sementem extende pruinas. 230 

Idcirco certis dimensum paitibus orbem 

Per d\iodena regit mundi Sol aurens astra. 

Quinque tenent cælum zonæ, quarum una corusco 



Ante occasum Maiæ."] Maia 
is one of the Pleiades : the poet 
puts a part for the whole. He 
speaks here against sowing too 
early ; and we are informed by 
Columella, that it was an old 
proverb amongst the farmers, 
that an early sowing often de- 
ceives our expectation, but sel- 
dom a late one. 

AristisJ] See the notes on 
ver. 219. and 220. 

Vilem faselum,'] The kidney- 
beans are said to have been very 
common among the Romans ; 
and therefore the poet is thought 
to have given them the epithet 
of vile, mean, or common. He 
might use this epithet, perhaps, 
because they might be sown in 
any sort of soil, as Pliny tells 
us. This author tells us also, 
that the Romans eat the seeds 
in the shells, as we do now. 

Pelusiacæ lentis.] Pelusium 
is a town of Egypt, which gives 
nameto one of the seven mouths 
of the Nile. He calls the lentil 
Pelusian or Egyptian, because 
the best are said to grow in that 
country. 



Bootes.] This is a northern 
constellation, near the tail of 
the Great Bear. Arcturus, as 
has been already observed, is a 
part of this constellation. 

IdcircOf &c.] In these lines 
the poet, having, in honour of 
agriculture, supposed the sun to 
make his annual joumey for the 
sake of that art, takes occasion 
to describe the five zones, the 
zodiac, the northern pole, and 
the antipodes, in a most beauti- 
ful and poetical manner. 

Mundi.] The commentators 
are much divided about the in- 
terpretation of this passage. — 
The most general opinion is, 
that mundi follows astra ; which 
makes the sense to be this : the 
sun governs the earth through 
twelve constellations of the world, 
1 believe we must read orbem 
mundi, and understand it of the 
turning round of the heavens. 

Quinque tenent cælum zonæ.] 
This description of the five zones 
is thought to be tåken from 
Eratosthenes. Under the torrid 
or burning zone lies that part of 
the earth which is contained 
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Semper sole nibens, et torrida semper ab igni : 

Quam circum extremæ drøi±ra lævaque trahuntur, 235 

Cærulea glacie concretæ «tque imbribus atris. 

Has inter mediamque duæ mortalibus ægm 

Munere concessæ divum ; via^secta per ambas, 

Obliqnus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 

Mundus ut ad Scythiam Ripbseasque arduus atces 240 

Munere concessæ dimm; via^ 
secta per amha», obliquus qua sé 
signorum verteret orda.'] Here 
the poet describes the zodiac, 
which is a broad belt spreading 
about five or six degrees on 
each side of the ecliptic line, 
and contains the twelve con- 
stellations or signs. They are 
Aries, Taunrtl, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
gittarius, Capricomus, Aqua- 
rius, Pisces. The ecliptic line 
cuts the equinoctial obliquely in 
two opposite points, whence the 
poet calls the zodiac obliquus 
signorum ordo. It tra verses the 
whole torrid zone, but neither 
of the temperate zones ; so that 
per ambccs must mean between, 
not through them. Thus pre- 
sently after, speaking of the 
Dragon, he says it twines per 
duas arctos : now that constel- 
lation cannot be said to twine 
through the two Bears, but be- 
tween them. The zodiac is the 
annual path of the sun, through 
each sign of which he passes in 
about the space of a month. 
He is said to be in one of those 
signs when he appears in that 
part of the heavens where those 
stars are of which the sign is 
composed. 

Mundus ut ad Scythiam ^ &c,] 
He speaks here of the two poles 
of the. world. He says the north 



between the two tropics. This 
was thought by the ancients to 
be uninhabitable, because of the 
ekcessive heat ; but later disco- 
veries have shewn it to be in- 
habited by many great nations. 
It contains a great part of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. — 
Under the two frigid, or cold 
zones, lie those parts of the 
earth which are included within 
the two polar circles, which are 
so cold, being at a great distance 
from the sun, as to be scarce 
habitable. Within the arctic 
circle, near the north pole, are 
contained Nova Zembla, Lap- 
land, Greenland, &c. Within 
the antarctic circle, near the 
south pole, no land has yet been 
discovered ; though the great 
quantities of ice found there 
make it probablé that there- is 
more land near the north than 
the south pole. Under the two 
temperate zones are contained 
those parts of the globe which 
lie between the tropics and polar 
circles. The temperate zone, 
between the arctic circle and 
the tropic of Cancer, contains 
the greatest part of Europe and 
Asia, part of Africa, and almost 
all North America. That be- 
tween the antarctic circle and 
the tropic of Capricorn contains 
part of South America, or the 
antipodes. 
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Consurgit, premitur Lybiæ devezus in austros. 

Hie vertex nobis semper sublinods; at iUum 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, manesque profundL 

Maximus hie flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 

Circum, perque duas in morem flmninis Arctos, 245 

Arctos oceani metuentes æquore tingi. 

Jllic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 

Semper, et obtenta densantur nocte tenebræ ; 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit : 

Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 250 

lUic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 



pole is elevated, because that 
only is visible in these parts of 
the earth : and for the same 
reason he speaks of the south 
pole as being depressed. The 
ancient Scythia was the most 
northem part of the knovm 
world, being what we now call 
Muscovy, and the Muscovite 
Tartary. Lybia is an ancient 
name for Africa, the southem 
part of which reaches to the 
tropic of Capricom. 

Maocimus hicjlexu, &c.] This 
description of the Dragon wind- 
ing, like a river, at the north 
pole, between the two Bears, is 
no less just than beautiful. 

Illic, ut perhibentf aut intem- 
pesta silet nox.] Virgil alludes, 
in this passage, to that doctrine 
of Epicurus, that the sun might 
possibly re vi ve and perish every 
day: if which opinion be ad- 
mitted, there can be no antipo- 
des, nor can the sun go to light 
another hemisphere. This opi- 
nion of Epicurus is to be found 
in his epistle to Pythocles, pre- 
served by Diogenes Laertius. 



Aut redit a nobis Aurora."] 
Hére he proposes the contrary 
doctrine : that the sun goes to 
light another hemisphere when 
he leaVes our horizon. This is 
not inconsistent with the Epi- 
curean philosophy : for we see, 
in the preceding note, that Epi- 
curus proposes the other opinion, 
only as a possibility. 

Primus equis oriens afflavit 
anhelis.] Some interpret this of 
the morning, as if it referred to 
Aurora, just mentioned ; but 
the gender of primus is a suffi- 
cient argument against this in- 
terpretation. I take Sol to be 
understood. 

Accendit lumina Vesper.'] Vir- 
gil is commonly understood to 
speak here of lighting candles ; 
because Vesper, or the evening 
star, is the forerunner of the 
night. This is so low an idea, 
that 1 cannot think it ever en- 
tered into the mind of our poet. 
To conclude so sublime a piece 
of poetry with the mention of 
lighting candles, would be a 
wretohed anticlimax. Surely 
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Hine tempestates dubio prædiscere cælo 
Possumus : binc messisque diem tempusque serendi; 
Et quando infidmn remis impellere marmor 
Gonveniat ; quando armatas deducere classes, 
Aut tempestiyam sylvis evertere pinum. 
Nee frustra signonim obitus jspeeulamur et ortus, 
Temporibusqne parem diversis quatuor annum. 
Frigidus agricolam si quando eontinet imber. 
Multa, forent quæ mox cælo properanda sereno, 
Maturare datur. Durum procudit arator 
Vomeris obtusi dentem : eavat arbore lintres : 
Aut pecori signum aut numeros impressit acervis. 
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Virgil still keeps amongst the 
heavenly bodies, and as Vesper 
is the first star that appears, he 
describes him poetically as light- 
ing up the rest. In other places 
this star is called Hespertu. 

Hine tempestates f &c.] After 
this beautiful description of the 
heavens, the poet adds an ac- 
count of the usehilness of this 
knowledge to husbandmen. 

Nea frustra, &c.] Here the 
poet urges still farther the use- 
fulness of astronomical know- 
ledge. He observes, that many 
works are to be performed by 
the husbandman ; the proper 
time for doing which depends 
upon a knowledge of the seasons. 

Frigidus imber.'] The poet 
does not seem to mean that 
these works are t6 be done 
wlien any sudden shower hap- 
pens, but when the winter sea- 
son comes on, which he had 
before expressed by brumæ in- 
tractaUlis imbrem. 

Maturare.'] It ia here op- 
posed to proptraré : maturare 



signifies to do a thing at leisure 
in a proper season ; but prope- 
rare signifies to do it in a hurry. 
Virgirs sense, therefore, in this 
place, is, that the farmer has 
time to prepare these things in 
winter; but that if he shouid 
neglect this opportunity till the 
season of the year calls him out 
to work in the field, he wiU 
then be so busy, that he cannot 
have time to do them as he 
ought. 

Cavat arbore Untres.] Most of 
the commentators think lirUrei 
means boats in this place ; 
which were anciently scooped 
out of trees. But I believe na- . 
vigation was so far improved in 
Virgirs time, that the Romans 
made no use of hollow trees for 
boats. Therefore I rather think 
he meant troughs, which seem 
more immediately to concem 
the farmer than boats. 

Pecori signum,'] The way of 
marking the cattle was by burn- 
ing them. 
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Exacuimt alii valloa fbrcasque bicomes, 

Atque Amenna parant lentæ retinacula viti. 26r 

Nunc &cilis rubea texatur fiscma virga : 

Nimc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite saxo. 

Quippe etiam festis quædam exercere diebus 

Fas et jura sinunt. Bivos deducere nulla 

Religio vetuit, segeti prætendere sepem» 270 

Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 

Balantumque gregem fluvio meraare salubri. 

about Rubi. Indeed, it seems 
natural for the poet to mention 
these two cities of Italy, Amena 
and Rubi, jiist together ; but at 
the same time it must be cop- 
fessed, that Rubi is not any 
where, that I can find, cele- 
brated for wiUo^ or oaiers. I 
rather believe the poet meant 
twigs of brambles, because the 
bramble, rubits, is mentioned by 
Pliny amongst the hending twigs 
which are fit for such purposes 
as Virgil is here speaking of. 

Nunc torrete igni firuges.} 
He speaks here not of baking, 
but of parching the com, in or- 
der to grind it. 

Quippe etiam, &c.] Here the 
poet enumerates those works 
which are lawful to be done on 
festival days. 

Rivos deducere.'] Most of the 
translators have erred about this 
passage. May translates it, to 
dig a dyke: Dryden, toJlocU the 
meadows. To dig ditches, or to 
float the ground, was not al- 
lowed by the high priests to be 
done on holy days. But to drain 
and cleanse ditches was lawful : 
and, indeed, the true meaning 
of rivos deducere is, to drain. 
BcUantumqtie gregem flitvio 



Numerosimpressit acervi9.'\ I 
take the poet to mean number- 
ing the sacks of com ; perhaps 
in order to signify the quantity 
contained in each. For I cannot 
understand bow the heaps of 
com can be said to be imprinted 
with nimibers. 

Emcuunt olii vaUoi."] Sendus 
interprets vaUos the banks and 
ditches which are made round 
vineyards. He takes exacuunt 
to mean the cleaning of the 
ditches, and repairing of the 
hanks. But this interpretation 
seems to be greatly forced : and 
besides, it is no work for wet 
weather; nor is it possible to 
be done within doors, which 
Virgil plainly expresses : 

Frigidus agricolam si quando 
ctnUinet imber. 

VaUi certainly mean the stakes 
or poles, which serve to prop 
the vines. 

Amerina retinacula.'] Ameria 
is the name of a city in Italy, 
where the best willows were 
said to grow in abundance. 

■ Rubea virgaJ] Rubi was the 
name of a city of Apulia. Ser- 
vius thinks that by Rubea virga 
is meant such twigs as grow 
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Sæpe oleo tardi costas agitator aselli 

Vilibus aut onerat pomis, lapidemque revertelis 

Incusum, aut atræ massam picis urbe reportat. 275 

Ipsa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 

Felices operum. Quintam fiige : pallidus Orcus, 

Eumenidesque satæ : turn partu terra nefuido 

Cæumque lapetumque creat, sævumque Typho^a, 

Et conjuratos cælum rescindere fratres. 280 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Ossæ frondosum involvere Olympum : 

Ter pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. 

Septima post decimam felix et ponere vitem, 

Et prensos domitare boves, et licia telæ 285 

Addere : nona fiigæ melior, contraria fiirtis. 



mersare salubri.] Columella ob- 
serves, upon this passage, that 
it was unlawful to wash the 
ftheep on holy days for the sake 
of the wool ; but that it was al- 
lowed to wash them, to cure 
them of their diseases. Hence 
Virgil mentions the wholesome 
river, to shew that he meant it 
by way of medicine. Bakmtusn 
gregem is here used for sheep, 
with great propriety; for it is 
observable, that sheep make a 
great bleating when they are 
washed. 

Vilibus pomis.'] VUis signifies 
common, mean, or cheap. Po- 
mum is used by the ancients 
not only for apples, but for all 
esculent fruits. Fruit is used by 
botanists to signify the seeds o£ 
any plant, with their covering : 
but in common acceptation, it 
agrees exactly with what the 
ancients meant by pomum, 

Lapidem incusum.'\ This Ser- 



vius interprets a stone cut with 
teeth, for a hand-miU to grind 
com. 

Ipsa dies f &c.] Now the poet 
gives an account of those days, 
which were reckoned lucky and 
unlucky by the ancients. 

Quintam fuge. '\ The fifth day 
b set down as unlucky by 
Hesiod. 

Cæumque^ lapetumque creat, 
sevumque TSfphota.'] These are 
said also by Hesiod to be the 
sons of the earth. 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio 
Ossam.'] The fable of the war 
of the giants against the gods is 
well known. 

Septima post decimam. "] Ser- 
vius mentions three different 
interpretations of these words : 

1. The seventeenth is lucky: 

2. the seventh is lucky, but not 
so lucky as the tenth : 3. the 
fourteenth is lucky, that is the 
seventh doubled, which come» 

2 
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Multa adeo gelida melius se nocte dedere, 

Aut cum sole novo terras irrorat Eous. 

Nocte leves melius stipulæ, nocte arida prata 

Tondentur : noctes lentus non deficit humor. 290 

Et quidam seros hibemi ad luminis ignes 

Pervigilat, ferroque faces inspicat acuto ; 

Interea longum cantu solata laborem 

Arguto conjux percurrit pectine telas, 

Aut dulcis musti Vulcano decoquit humorem, 295 

Et foliis undam trepidi despumat aheni. 

At rubicunda Ceres medio succiditur æstu. 



after the tenth. This last is so 
forced an interpretation, that 1 i 
cannot be persuaded that Virgil 
could mean any thing so ob- 
scure. 

Multa adeo, &c.] The poet 
^roceeds to mention what sort 
of works are to be done in the 
night, both in winter and sum- 
mer. 

Eous.'] Servius, and most of 
the commentators interpret this 
the morning star. Some take 
it to mean one of the horses of 
the sun of that name. 

Nocte arida praia tondentur. ] 
Pliny also observes that a dewy 
night is fittest for mowing. 

Faces inspicat.] The torches 
of the ancients were sticks cut 
to a point. 

Dulcis mu^ti Vulcano decoquit 
humorem.] Must is the new 
wine before it is fermented. We 
find in Columella that it was 
usual to boil some of the must 
till a fourth part, or a third, or 
even sometimes half was evapo- 
rated. This Virgil expresses by 
decoquit humorem. The use of 
this boiled must is to put into 



some sorts of wine to make 
them keep. Columella is very 
copious 011 this subject, in lib. 
12. cap. 19, 20, 21. He re- 
commends the sweetest must 
for this purpose : thus duXcis is 
no idle epithet to musti in this 
passage. La Cerda observes that 
vulcan is never used by Virgil 
for fire; but when he would 
express a large fire. This is 
certain, that Columella directs 
the fire to be gradually increased 
to a considerable heat. 

Undam trepidi aheni.] The 
wave of the trembling kettle is 
a poetical expression ; the boil- 
ing of a pot resembling the 
waves of the sea. 

At rubicunda Ceres, &c.] 
From the mention of works to 
be done in the night, he passes 
to those which are to be done 
in the day time, both in summer 
and winter ; and enlarges upon 
the enjoyments of husbandmen 
in the winter season ; by rubi- 
cunda Ceres, the poet means 
the standing com, which is of a 
reddish yellow, or golden colour, 
when ripe. 
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Et medio tostas æstu terit area fruges. 

Nudus ara, sere nudus : hyems ignava colono. 

Frigoribus parto agricolæ plerumque fruuntur, 300 

Mutuaque inter se læti convivia curant. 

Invitat genialis hyems, curasque resolvit : 

Ceu pressæ cum jam portum tetigere carinæ, 

Fuppibus et læti nautft imposuere c(»x)nas. 

Sed tamen et quemas glandes tum stringere tempus, 305 

£t lauri baccas, oleamque, cruentaque myrta. 



Et medio tostas æstu terit area 
fruges.} I make use of the 
word thresh in my translation, 
as being most familiar to the 
£ii|;lish reader: though it is 
certain that the Romans seldom 
made use of a flail or stick to 
beat out their com. I have 
already described the tribtUum 
in the note on ver. 164. Some- 
times they performed it by 
turning. cattle into the floor, to 
tread the com out with their 
feet. 

Nvdus ara, sere nvMSt &c.] 
By saying these^works should 
be performed naked, the poets 
mean that they ought to be 
done when the weather is ex- 
ceeding hot. According to 
Pliny, Cincinnatus was found 
ploughing naked when the 
dictatorship was brought to 
him. 

Quemas glandes J\ Olansttemz 
to have b^n used by the Ro- 
mans in the same sense that we 
use mast. Thus the fruit of 
the beech is called g-toru. But 
strictly speaking it means only 
such fhiits as contain only one 
seed, which is covered at the 
)ower part with a husk, and is 
nak^d at the upper part : thus 



the fruit of an oak, which we 
commonly call an ocom, is pro- 
perly a gUms. 

Stringere.'] This word signi- 
fies to gather with the hand. 

Lauri baccas. ] Translators 
frequently confound the laurel 
and the bay, as if they were 
the same tree, and what the 
Romans called laurus. Our 
laurel was hardly known in 
Europe, till the latter end of 
the sixteenth century; about 
which time . it seems to have 
been brought from Trebizond 
to Constantinople, and from. 
thence into most parts of 
Europe. The laurel has no fine 
smell, which is a property as- 
cribed to the laurus, , by our 
poet in the second eclogue, 
ver. 54. Nor is the laurel re- 
markable for crackling in the 
fire ; of which there is abundant 
mention with regard to the 
laurus. These characters agree 
very well with the bay-tree, 
which seems to be most cer* 
tainly the laurus of the ancients ; 
and is at this time frequent in 
the woods and hedges in Italy. 
The first discoverers of the laurel 
gave it the name of laurocerasus, 
because it has a leaf something 
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Turn gniibus pedicas et retia poniere cervis, 

Auritosque sequi lepores ; turn figere damas, 

Stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fimdæ, 

Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina tradunt» 310 

Quid tempestates autumni, et sidera dicam ? 

Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, et mollior æstas, 

Quæ vigilanda viris ? vel cum ruit imbriferum ver : 

Spicea jam campis cum messis inhorruit, et cum 

Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia turgent ? 315 

Sæpe ego cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 

Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hordea culmo. 



like a bay, and a fruit like a dolphin, which was accounted 

Cherry. a stormy season. 

CruerUaque myrta. ] The Vel cum ruit imbrtferum ver.'] 

myrtle- berries are here called The latter end of the spring is 

cruenta, from their vinous juice, about the end of April and be- 

There are several species of ginning of May, whieh is a rainy 

myrtle; but Ray informs us season. 

that he observed no other sort Spicea jam campis , &c.] Some 

in Italy, than the common understand the poet to speak of 

myrtle, or myrtus communis the tipe corn in this passage, 

Italica C. B. but fie plainly means the first 

BcUearis.'] The Balearides are appearance of the ear ; this 

two islands near Spain, no w agrees with %he time mentioned 

known by the names of Majorca by him, which is May : and the 

and Minorca. The inhabitants next line, where he speaks of 

of these islands are said to have the milky com, and the green 

been famous for slinging. stems, puts it out of all question. 

Quid tempestates autumni, Sæpe ego cum jUwis, &c.] 

&€.] The poet, having barely The meaning of the poet seems 

mentioned the stormy seasons, to be that the storms of autumn 

the latter end of spring, and and spring have nothing extra- 

the beginning of autumn, pro- ordinary in them, being usually 

ceeds to an elegant description expected in those seasons. 

of a storm in the time of Therefore he chooses to enlarge 

faarvest. upon those storms which he 

, Tempestates autumni, ei «i- has often seen even in the time 

dera. ] The autumn was of harvest ; and describes the 

reckoned to begin about the terrible elfects of them in a very 

twelfth of August, at the cos- poetiual manner, 

mical setting of fidicula and the PragHi jam stringeret hordåm 
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Omnia ventonim concurrere præli vidi» 
Quæ gravidam late segetem ab xai^dbus imis 
Sublime expulsam eruerent : ita turbine nigro 320 
Feiret hyems culmumque levem, stipulasque volantes. 
Sæpe etiam immensum cælo venit agmen aquarum» 
Et fædam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
GoUectæ ex alto nubes : ruit arduus æther. 
Et pluvia ingenti sata læta boumque labores 325 
Diluit : implentur fossæ, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque firetis spiraatibus æquor. 
Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina moiitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 

euimo.] Stringere signifies to air. But it seems most probable 
gather with the hand, as is ob- that Virgil means the sea ; out 
served in the note on that word, of which the clouds may pro- 
ver. 305. I rather believe the perly be said to be gathered. 
poet means the stem or straw Ruit arduus æthår.] Seryius 
of the growing barley by cM/mi«, takes this to signify thunder: 
and uses the epithet fragilis to tonitribus percrepat, I take it 
express its ripeness ; as he adds rather to be a poetical descrip* 
Jlauis to arvi8 in the foregoing tion of the greatness of the 
verse, for the same reason. shower, as if the very sky de- 

Ita turbine nigro, &c.] This scended. 

no doubt is to be understood as Ipse pater. Sec. ] The poet 

a simile. The poet, to magnify has already given us the whirU 

the storm he is describing, re- wind, the rain and the deluge, 

presents it as whirling aloft the which make as terrible a descrip- 

heavy com with its ears and tion of a storm, as perhaps is to 

roots, just as an ordinary whirl- be met with in any other poet. 

wind would toss some light But to increase the horror of 

empty straw. his description, he introducet 

CoUectæ ex alto nubes."] Ser- Jupiter himself lancing his thun- 

vius thinks that by ex alto is ders, and striking down the 

meant from the north ; because mountains ; the earth trembling, 

that pole appears elevated to us. the beafits flying, and men 

But, as Ruæus justly observes, struck with horror : tben the 

storms generally come from the south wind redoubles its vio- 

90uth ; and the poet a few lines lence, the rain increases, and 

afterwards says ingeminant the woods and the shores groan 

austri. Some take ex aUo to with theviolenceof the tempett. 

mean the upper regions of the Corutca fulmina moiitur dm- 
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Terra tremit : fugere feræ ; et mortalia corda , 330 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor : ille flagrant! 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit : ingeminant austri, et densisaimus imber : 
Nimc nemora ingenti vento, nimc littora plangunt. 
Hoc metuens, cæli menses et sydera serva : 335 
Frigida Satumi sese que stella receptet : 
Quos ignis cæli Cyllenius erret in orbes. 



tra."} Servius, and aft^r him 
8ome other commentators make 
corusca agree with ftdmina. It 
appears to me more poetical to 
say that Jupiter lances the thun- 
ders with his fiery right hand, 
than that he lances the fiery 
thunders tDiih his ri^ht hand. 
May has translated it in this 
sense. 

Atho,"] Athos is a mountain 
of. Macedonia, making a sort of 
peninsula in the Ægean sea, or 
Archipelago. 

Rhodopen.'} Rhodope is a 
mountain of Thrace. 

Alta Ceraunia.'] The Ceraunia 
are some high mountains in 
^pinis, so called because they 
are frequently stricken with 
thunder. 

Hoc metuens.'] After this de- 
scription of a tempest, the poet 
proposes two methods of avoid- 
ing such misfortunes ; one by a 
diligent observation of the hea- 
vens; the other by a religions 
worship of the gods, especially 
of Ceres. 

Ccdi menses.'] By the months 
pf heaven, I take the poet to 
mean the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, through each of which 
the sun is about a month in 
passing. 



Frigida.] Saturn may well 
deserve the epithet of cold, its 
orb being at a greater distaace 
from the sun than that of any 
of the other planets. 

Receptet.] Servius commends 
the skill of Virgil in making 
choice of this verb, which he 
thinks is designed to express 
Satum'8 retuming twice to each 
sign. I cannot think Virgil is 
to be understood to mean, that 
we are to observe what part of 
the Zodiac Saturn is in, and 
thereby to predict a storm. 
That planet is almost two years 
and a half in passing through 
each sign : therefore, surely we 
are not to expect a continuance 
of the same weather for so long 
a time. I rather think he means 
that we shoi^ld observe the as- 
pects of the planets in general : 
and mentions Saturn and Mer- 
cury for the whole number. 
Thus in a former verse he men- 
tions Maia, one of the Pieiades, 
for that whole constellation. 

Ignis Cyllenius.] By the 
CyUenian fire he means Mercury, 
who was said to be bom in 
Cyllene, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Erret.] The wandering of a 
planet is a very proper expres- 
sion. 
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In primis venerare deos, atque annua magnæ 

Sacra refer Cereri, lætis operatus in herbis, 

Extremæ sub casum hyemis, jam vere sereno. ^40 

Turn pingues agni, et turn mollissima vina : 

Turn somni dulces, densæque in montibus umbræ. 

Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret ; 

Cui tu lacte favos, et miti dilue Baccho ; 

Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, 345^ 

Omnis quam chorus, et socii comitentur ovantes ; 

Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta : neque ante 

Falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis, 

Quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu. 

Det motus incompositos, et carmina dicat. 350 

Atque hæc ut certis possimus discere signis, 

Æstusque, pluviasque, et agentes frigora ventos ; 

Ipse Pater statuit, quid menstrua Luna moneret. 

Quo signo caderent austri : quid sæpe videntes 

Agricolæ, propius stabulis armenta tenerent. 355 

Continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus altis 

Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia longe 



Annua magnæ sacra refer 
Cereri.] The poet here gives 
a beautiful description of the 
Ambarvalia; so called because 
the victim was led round the 
fields : quod victima ambiret 
arva. 

Miti dilue Baccho,'] All the 
commentators agree, and I think 
it cannot be doubted, that Baccho 
is here put figuratively for wine, 
and that it is the ablative case, 
coupled with lacte. 

Torta redimitus tempora 
quercu.] They wore wreaths of 



oak in honour of Ceres, because 
she first taught mankind the use 
of com instead of acoms. 

Atque hæc, &c.] The poet 
in this passage intends onlyto 
shew the husbandman, how, 
without science, he may be able, 
in a good measure, to foresee 
the changes of the weather, and 
prevent the misfortunes that 
may attend them. 

Continuo ventis, 8cc.] Here 
the poet most beautifully de- 
scribes the signs of the winds 
rising. 
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Littora misceri, et nemorum increbescere murmur. 

Jam sibi turn a curvis male temperot mida carinis, 360 

Cum medio celeres revolant ex æquore mergi, 

Clamoremque ferunt ad littora: cumque marina^ 

In sicco ludunt fiilicæ : notasque paludes 

Deserit, atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

Sæpe etiam stellas, yento impendente, videbis 365 

Præcipites cælo labi, noctisque per umbram 

Flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus. 

Sæpe levem paleam et £rondes yolitare caducas, 

Aut summa nantes in aqua coUudere plumas. 

At Boreæ de parte trucis cmn fiilminat, et cum 370 

Eurique Zephyrique tonat domus ; omnia plems 

Rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita ponto 

Humida vela legit. Nimquam imprudentibus imber 

Obfiiit : aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 

At Boreæ f &c.] In these passage grues fuger e ex imis 

lines we have the prognostics vallibus. La Cerda takes the 

of rain. meaning to be that the showers 

Imprudentibus.] Some inter- rise out of the valleys. A third 

pret this unuHse, as if the poefs interpretation is, that the cranes 

meaning was, that these signs left their aérial flight, and fled 

are so plain that the most un- or avoided the coming storm, 

wise must observe them. But by retreating to the lo w vaies. 

imprudens signifies not only im- This interpretation is agreeable 

prudent OT un wise, hut slsounad- to what Aristotle has said, in 

vised, uninformed, or unawares, the ninth book of his history of 

in which sense this passage is animals, where, treating Of the 

generally undei-stood. VirgiPs foresight of cranes, he says 

meaning seems to be, that the they fly on high, that they may 

signs are so many, that none see far off; and, if they perceive 

can complain of a shower'8 fall- clouds and storms, they descend, 

ing on him unawares. and rest on the ground. From 

Aut illum surgentem vallibus, this high flight of the cranes, 

&c.] This passage is variously we see the propriety of the 

interpreted. Some take the epithet dtriæ ; and we also find 

prognostic of rain to be the that not their flying on high, 

cranes leaving the valleys, and but their descent is to be es- 

flying on high, reading this teemed a sign of rain. 
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Aéiiæ fiigere gmes : aut bucula cælum 375 

Suspiciens patulis captavit naiibus auras : 

Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavit hirundo : 

Et veterem in limo ranæ cecinere querelam. 

Sæpius et tectis penetralibus extulit ova 

Angustum formica terens iter : et bibit ingens 380 

Arcus : et e pastu deædens agmine magno 

Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis. 

Jam varias pelagi volucres, et quæ Asia circum 

Duldbus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri, 

Certatim largos bumeris infundere rores ; 385 

Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas. 

Et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 

Turn comix plena pluviam vocat improba voce. 

Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 

Nee noctuma quidem carpentes pensa puellæ 390 

Nescivere hyemem : testa cum ardente viderent 

Scintillare oleum, et putres concrescere fimgos. 

Nee minus ex imbri soles, et aperta serena 

Prospicere, et certis poteris cognoscere signis. 

Et hibit ivigms arcus.'] It this river being marshy, abound^ 

was a vulgar opinion am( ngst with water-fowl. 

the ancients, that the rainbow 7\im comix plena, fike.] The 

drew up water with its horns. ancients thought that crows not 

Jam varias pelagi volucres, only predicted rain but called 

&c.] The Asia palus or Asius it. 

campus is the naine of a fenny Sdntillarc oleum, et putres 

country, which receives the concrescere fungos."] The sput- 

overflowings of the Cayster. tering of the lamps, being occa- 

The first syllable of this adjec- sioned by the moisture of the 

tive is always long. Cayster or air, may weU predict rain. 

Caystrus is the name of a river Nee minus, &c.] After the 

of Asia, which rises in Phrygia signs of wind and rain, the poet 

Major, passes through Lydia, and now proceeds to give us those 

falls into the Ægean sea near o^ fair weather. 
Ephesus. The country about 
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Nam neque turn stellis acies obtusa videtur ; ^95 

Nee fratris radiis obnoxia surgere Luna : 

Tenuia nee lanæ per cælum vellera ferri. 

Non tepidum ad solem pennas in littore pandunt 

Dilectæ Thetidi Halcyones : non ore solutos 

Immundi meminere sues jactare maniplos. 400 

At nebulæ magis ima petunt, campoque recumbunt : 

Solis et occasum servans de cubnine summo 

Nequicquam seros exercet noctua cantus. 

Apparet liquido sublimis in aSre Nisus, 

£t pro purpureo pænas dat Scylla capillo : 405 



Nee fratris radiis obnoxia 
surgere Luna.] Ruæus seems to 
have found the true meaning of 
this passage ; that " the moon 
rises with such an exceeding 
brightness, that one would ra- 
ther think her light to be her 
own, than only borrowed from 
the sun." 

Tenuia nee lame per cælum 
vellera ferri.] By thin fieeces of 
wool, the poet means the Jleecy 
clouds, which Aratus mentions 
as a sign of rain. 

Dilectæ Thetidi Halcyones.] 
The fable of Ceyx and his wife 
Halcyone being tumed into 
these birds, is beautifuUy re- 
lated in the eleventh book of 
Ovid*s Metamorphoses. The 
mutual love of these persons 
sfibsisted after their change ; in 
honour of which, the gods are 
said to have ordained, that whilst 
they sit on their nest, which 
floats on the sea, there should 
be no storm. Hence they are 
said to be beloved by the sea 
nymphs. 

Et pro purpureo pcenas dat 
Scylla capillo.] The story of 



Nisus and Scylla is related ln 
the eighth book of Ovid*8 Me- 
tamorphoses. Nisus was king 
of Alcathoe or Megara. He had 
on his head a purple hair, in 
which the security of the king- 
dom lay. Scylla, his daughter, 
falling desperately in love with 
Minos, who besieged the city, 
stole the purple hair, and fled 
with it to him. But that just 
prince, abhorring the crime, re- 
jected her with indignation, and 
sailed to Crete, leaving her be- 
hind. Scylla, in despair, plunged 
into the sea after him, and took 
fast hold of the ship. Her fa- 
ther, who had just been changed 
into the haliaetos, which is 
thought to be the osprey, a ra- 
pacious bird of the eagle kind, 
hovering over her to tear her in 
pieces, she let go her hold, and 
was immediately changed into 
the ciris. Some take this bird 
to be a lark ; others think it is 
a solitary bird, with a purple 
crest on its head, which conti- 
nually haunts the rocks and 
shores of the sea. 
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Quacunque. illa levem fugiens secat æthera pennis, 

Bcce inimicus atrox magno stridore per auras 

Insequitur Nisus : qua se fert Nisus ad auras. 

Ula levem fugiens raptim secat æthera penms. 

Turn liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces, 410 

Aut quater ingeminant ; et sæpe cubilibus altis, 

Nescio qua præter solitum dulcedine læti. 

Inter se foliis strepitant : juvat imbribus actis 

Progeniem parvam, dulcesque revisere nidos. 

Haud equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 415 

Ingenium, aut rerum hXo prudentia major : 

Verum, ubi tempestas, et cæli mobilis humor 

Mutavere vias, et Jupiter uvidus austris 

Densat erant quæ rara modo, et quæ densa relaxat ; 

Vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 420 

Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 

Ck>ncipiunt. Hine ille avium conæntus in agris, 

£t lætæ pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 

Si vero solem ad rapidum, lunasque sequentes 

Ordine respicies ; nunquam te crastina faJllet 425 

Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenæ. 

Luna revertentes cum primum colligit ignes. 

Si nigrum obscmx) comprenderit aéra comu, 

Maximus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber. 

At, si virgineum suffuderit ore ruborem, 430 

Haud equidem credo, &c.] rarefaction and density, have 

Here Virgil dpeaks as an Epicu- upon their bodies. 

rean : he does not allow any Si vero, &c.] Having shewii 

divine knowledge or foresight how the changes of weather are 

to be in birds, but justly ascribes predicted by animals, he now 

these changes in their behaviour proceeds to explain the prog- 

to the effects which the altera- nostics from the sun and moon, 

tions of the air, with regard to and begins with the moon. 
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Ventus erit : vento semper rubet aurea Phæbc. 

Sin ortu quarto, namque is certissimus auctor^ 

Pora, neque obtusis per cælum comibus ibit, 

Totus et ille dies, et qui nsuscentur ab illo, 

Exactum ad mensem, pluvia ventisque carebunt : 435 

Votaque servati solvent in litore nautæ 

Glauco, et Panopeæ, et Inoo Melicertæ. 

Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum se condit in undas. 

Signa dabit ; «olem certissima signa sequuntur ; 

Et quæ mane refert, et quæ surgentibus astris. 440 

nie ubi nascentem maculis yariaverit ortum 

Gonditus in nubem, medioque refiigerit orbe ; 

Suspecti tibi sint imbres ; namque urget ab alto 

Arboribusque satisque Notus pecorique sinister. 

Aut ubi sub lucem densa inter nubila sese 445 

Diversi rumpent radii, aut ubi pallida siurget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile ; 

Votaque servati solvent in li- of her husband, who had already 

tore nautæ.'] It was a custom torn one of their children irt 

amongst the ancient mariners pieces, she threw herself into 

to vow a sacrifice to the sea the sea, with her son Melicerta. 

gods on the shore, provided They were both changed into 

they returned safe from their sea deities. Ino was called by 

voyage. the Greeks Leucothea, and by 

Glauco, et Panopeæ, et Inoo the Romans Matuta : Melicerta 

Melicertit.] Glaucus was a fish- was called by the Greeks Palæ- 

erman, who, observing that his mon, and by the Romans Por- 

fish, by touching a certain herb, tunus. 

recovered their strength, and Sol quoque, &c.] In this pas- 

leaped again into the water ; sage are contained the predic- 

had the curiosity to taste of it tions drawn from the rising and 

himself : upon which he imme- setting of the sun. 
diately leaped into the water, JHthoni croceum linquens Au- 

and became a sea god. Panopea rora cubile.'] Tithonus was the 

was one of the Nereids. Ino son of Laomedon, king ofTroy. 

was the daughter of Cadmus, Aurora, or the morning, is 

ajid wife of Athamas, king of fabled to have fallen in k)Te 

Thebes. Flying from ^he fury with him. 
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Hea, male turn mites defendet pempinus uvas, 

Tam multa in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando. 

Hoc etiam, emenso cum jam decedet Olympo, 450 

Profiierit meminisse magis : nam sæpe videmus 

Ipsius in vultu vaiios errare colores. 

Cæruleus pluviam denunciat, igneus Euros : 

Sin maculæ incipient rutdlo immiscerier igni ; 

Omnia tune pariter yento nimbisque videbis 455 

Fervere. Non illa quisquam me nocte per altum 

Ire, neque a terra moneat convellere funem. 

At si, cum referetque diem, condetque relatum, 

Lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere nimbis. 

Et claro sylvas cemes aquilone moveri. 460 

Denique, quid vesper serus yehat, unde serenas 

Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus auster. 

Sol tibi signa dabit, Solem quis dicere falsum 

Audeat ? ille etiam cæcos instare tumultus 

Sæpe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere beila. 465 

Ille etiam extincto miseratus Cæsare Romam, 

Cum caput obscura nitidum femigine texit, 



lUe etiam, &c.] Having just 
observed that the sun foretels 
wars and tumults, he takes oc- 
casion to mention the prodigi- 
ous paleness of the sun after the 
death of Julius Cæsar. Then he 
digresses into a beautiful ac- 
count of the other prodigies 
which are said to have appeared 
at the same time. But though 
he represents these extraordi- 
nary appearances as conse- 
quences of the murder of Cæsar, 
yet at the same time he shews 
that they predicted the civil 
war of Augustus and Anthony 



against Brutus and Cassius. — 
The reader cannot but observe 
how judiciously Virgil takes care 
to shew that he had not forgot 
the subject of his poem in this 
long digression. At the close of 
it, he introduces a husbandmati 
in future ages ploughing up the 
field of battle, and astonished at 
the magnitude of the bones of 
those who had been there 
buried. 

Femtgine.'] Ferrugo does not 
properly signify darkness or 
blackness, but a deep redness. — 
Thus ferruginetAS is appUed to 
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Impiaque ætemam timuenint sæcula noctem. 

Tempore quamquam illo tellus quoque, et æquora ponti, 

Obscænique canes, importunæque volucres 470 

Signa dabant. Quoties Gydopum effervere in agros 

Vidimus undantem ruptis fomacibus Ætnam, 

Flammarumque globos, lique&ctaqne volvere saxa ! 

Annorum sonitum toto G^ermania cælo 

Audiit; insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 475 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 

Ingens ; et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa sub obscurum noctis, pecudesque locutæ, 

In&ndum ! sistunt anmes, terræque dehiscunt : 

Et mæstum illacrymat templis ebur, æraque sudant. 480 

Proluit insano contorquens vortice sylvas 

Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 



the flower of the hyacinth,which 
is also called purpureus, the co- 
lour of blood. 

Impia sæcula.'] By sæcula^ 
the poet means men, in imita- 
tion of Lucretius, who frequently 
uses that word for kind, spedes, 
or sex. 

Obscæniqibe canes.] Obscænus, 
amongst the augurs, was applied 
to any thing that was reputed a 
bad omen. 

Importunæque volucres.] Ovid 
mentions the owls as giving 
omens. Some omens of birds 
are mentioned by the historians 
as preceding the death of Cæsar. 

Pecudesque locutæ.] By pecu- 
des, the poet seems to mean 
oxen; for those are the cattle 
which are said to have spoken 
on this occasion. 

Fiuviorum rex Eridanus.] — 



The two first syllables of fluvio- 
rum are short ; the poet, there- 
fore, puts two short syllables 
for one long one. Dr. Trapp 
observes, that this redundancy 
of the syllables elegantly ex- 
presses the overflowing of the 
river, and has accordingly imi- 
tated it in his version : 

Eridanus supreme of rivere. 

Eridanus is the Greek name for 
the Po. It rises from the foot 
of Vesulus, one of the highest 
mountains of the Alps, and 
passing through the Cisalpine 
Gaul, now part of Italy, it falls 
into the Adriatic sea, or gulf of 
Venice. It is the largest and 
most famous of all the rivers of 
Italy ; whence Virgil calls it the 
king of rivers. 
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Cum stabulis armenta tulit : nee tempore eodem 
Tristibus aat extis fibræ apparere minaces ; 
Aut puteis manare cruor cessavit ; et alte 
Per noctem resonare, lupis ululantibus, urbes. 
Non alias cælo cecidenmt plura sereno 
Fulgura ; nee diri toties arsere eometæ. 
Ergo inter sese paribus eoneurrere telis 
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Non alias cælo cedderunt plura 
ser em fulgura.'] Thunder from 
a clear sky was always looked 
upon as a prodigy by the an- 
cients, though not always ac- 
counted an iU omen. 

Nee diri toties arsere cometæ.'] 
Comets are to this day vulgarly 
reputed dreadful presages of fu- 
ture wars. Virgil is generally 
thought to mean that comet 
which appeared for seven nights 
after Cæsar^s death. But he 
speaks of several comets : where- 
fore I rather believe he means 
some fiery meteors which were 
seen about that time. Besides, 
the famous comet, which is said 
to have appeared for seven days, 
was esteemed a good omen, and 
was fancied to be Cæsar' s soul 
converted into a blazing star by 
Venus. Before we part with 
. these prodigies, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that it is very 
common not only with poets," 
but with historians also, to in- 
troduce them as attending upon 
great wars, and especially upon 
the destruction of cities and 
great persons. Lucan makes 
them wait on the battle of 
Pharsalia ; and Josephus is not 
sparing of them at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The wisest 
• men, however, amongst the an- 
. cients, had little faith in them, 



and only made use of them to 
lead the superstitious vulgar. — 
Virgil has related them as a 
poet^ with a design to flatter hi» 
patron Augustus ; for it cannot 
be supposed that he, who was 
not only a philosopher, but an 
Epicurean also, could have any 
real faith in siich predictions. 
If historians have thought it not 
unbqcoming their gravity to 
make such relations, surely a 
poet may be indulged in making 
use of popular opinions, when 
they serve to adorn his work, 
and ingratiate himself with those 
who have inclination and power 
to confer benefits upon him. 

Ergo inter sese, -&c.] There 
seems to be no small difficulty 
in explaining what Virgil means 
by saying Philippi saw two civil 
wars between the Romans, and 
Emathia and the plaiins of Hæ< 
mus were twice fattened with 
Roman blood.. It is, however, 
very probable that the poet al- 
ludes to the two great civil 
wars, the first of which was de- 
cided at Pharsalia, and the lat- 
ter at Philippi. This is generally 
allowed to be Virgil'8 meaning ; 
but then the great distance be- 
tween those two places causes 
an almost inextricable difficulty. 
For my part, 1 believe Virgil is 
to be understood as using the 
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Romanas acies iterum videre Fhilippi : 
Nee fuit indignmn superis, bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam, et latos Hæmi pinguescere campos. 
Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum fimbus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
S^esa inveniet scabra rubigine pila ; 
Aut grayibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque ^ffossis mirabitu): ossa sepulchris. 
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latitude of a poet, not the ex- 
actness of a historian, or a geo- 
grapher. He seems to have 
considered all that part of Greece 
which contains Thessaly, Epi- 
nis, and Macedon, quite to the 
foot of mount Hæmus, as one 
Country. And indeed it appears 
from Cæsar* 8 own account of 
that war, that it extended over 
all those countries. Soon after 
Cæsar was come into Greece, 
we find all Epirus submitting to 
him, and the two armies en- 
camped between Dyrrhachium 
and Apollonia, with the river 
Apsus between the two camps. 
There are several sharp engage- 
ments in the neighbourhood of 
Dyrrhachium. After his defeat 
there, he marches to the river 
Genusus, where there was a 
skirmish between Cæsar' s horse 
and those of Pompey, who pur- 
sued him. We find Domitius 
marching as far as Heraclea 
Sentica, which is in the farther 
part of Macedon, towards Thrace ; 
whence, being closely pursued 
by Pompey, he narrowlyescaped, 
and joined Cæsar at Æginium, 
on the borders of Thessaly. — 
Presently after, Cæsar besieges 
Gomphi, a city of Thessaly, near 
Epirus, and soon subdues all 



Thessaly, except the city of La- 
rissa, which was possessed by 
Scipio'8 army. Pompey in a fe w 
days marches into Thessaly, and 
joins his army with that of Sci- 
pio. After the famous battle of 
Ph^alia, in Thessaly, we find 
Cæsar pursuing Pompey as far 
as Amphipolis, a city of Mace- 
don, in the confines of Thrace, 
not far from Philippi. Thus we 
see the war was not confined to 
Thessaly, hut spread itself all 
over Epirus and Macedon, even 
to the borders of Thrace ; ao 
that the two wars may, with 
some latitude, be ascribed to 
the same country, though there 
was so large a space between 
the two spots where they were 
decided. 

Paribus telis.'] By eqtuil arms, 
the poet means a civil war ; 
Romans being opposed to Ro- 
mans. 

Grandia 0S8aS\ It was the 
opinion of the ancients that 
mankind degenerated in size 
and strength. In the twelfth 
Æneid, the poet represents Tur- 
nus throwing a stone of such a 
size, that twelve such men as 
lived in his time could hardly 
lift from the ground. — In the 
passage now before us, he re- 
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Dii patrii, indigetes, et Romulej Vestaque mater» 

Quæ Tuscum Tiberim, et Romana palatia servas, 

Hunc saltem everso juvenem succurreie sædo 500 

Ne prohibete : satis jampridem sanguine npstro 

Laomedonteæ luimus peijuria Trojæ. 

Jampridem nobis cæli te regia, Cæsar» 

Invidet, atque hominum quentur curare triumphos. 

Quippe ubi fas versimi atque nefias : tot beila per orbem : 

Tam multæ scelerum facies : non ullus aratro 506 

Dignus honos : squalent abductis arva oolonis. 



pfesents their degenerate poste- 
rity astonished at the bones of 
the Romans who fell at Pharsa- 
lia and Philippi, which, in com- 
parison of those of later ages, 
may be accounted gigantic. 

Dii patriit &c.] The poet 
concludes the flrst book with a 
prayer to the gods of Rome to 
preserve Augustus, and not to 
take him yet into their number, 
that he may save mankind from 
ruin. The Dii patrii are those 
which preside over particulår 
cities, as Minerva over Athens, 
and Juno over Carthage. They 
are also called Penates ; and in 
the second Æneid our poet him- 
self seems to make the Dii pa- 
trii and Penates the same. The 
Indigetes are men who, on ac- 
count of their great virtues, 
have beeri deified. Hence it ap- 
pears that Virgil invokes two 
orders of gods, the Dii patrii, 
gods of the country, tutelary 
gods, or Penates ; and the Indi- 
getes , or deified men : and then 
that he enumerates one of the 
chief of each order. For we 
fiad that Vesta is a principai 
tutelary goddess of Rome ; and 



Romulus is one of the chief of 
the Indigetes, being the founder 
of the city. 

Tuscum Tiberim.] The Tiber 
is so called, because it rises in 
Etruria. 

Romana palatia.'] It was on 
the Palatine hill that Romulus 
laid the foundation of Rome. 
Here he kept his court, as did 
also Augustus Cæsar; hence the 
word palatium came to signify 
a royal seat or palace. 

Juvenem.'] He means Augus- 
tusCæsar, who was then a young 
man, being about twenty-seven 
years of age when Virgil began 
his Georgicks, which he is said 
to have finished in seven years. 

Laomedonteæ luimus perjuria 
Trojæ.] Laomedon, king of 
Troy, when he was building a 
wall round his city, hired the 
assistance of Neptune and Apol- 
lo, and afterwards defrauded 
them of the reward he had pro- 
mised. 

Non uHus-aratro dignus honos.] 
Here again the poefslides beau- 
tifully into his subject. Wheti 
he is speaking of the wlx^ 
world's being in arms, he ex- 
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Et curvæ rigidum Mces conflantur in ensem. 
Hine movet Euphrates, illinc Gførmania bellum t 
Vicinæ ruptis inter se legibns urbes 
Arma ferunt : sævit toto Mars impius orbe. 
Ut cum caræribus sese effudere quadrigæ, 
Addunt in spatio, et frustra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis aiuriga, neque audit cumis habenas. 
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presses it by saying; tiie hus- 
iMuidmen are pressed into the 
service, the fidds Ile neglected^ 
the plough is slighted, and the 
instruments of agriculture are 
tumed into swords.. 

Et curvæ rigidum fakes con- 
fiantur in e?wem.] We have an 
expression much like this in the 
prophet Joel : " Beat your 
plough-shares into swords, and 
yourpruning-hooks intospears." 

Hine movet EuphrateSf illinc 
Oermania bellum."] This part of 
the Georgicks must have been 
written whilst Augustus and 
Anthony were drawing together 
their forces to prepare for that 



war,. which was decided by the 
defeat of Anthony and Cleopatra 
at Actium. Anthony drew hi» 
forces from the eastem part of 
the empire, which Virgil distin- 
guishes by the river Euphrates : 
Augustus drew his from the 
western parts, which he ex- 
presses by Germany. 

Addunt in spatio,'] Virgil 
seems to meto mean by spatium 
thewhole space thftt was allotted 
for the course. Heinsius and 
Ruæus, whom I have followed, 
read addunt in spatio; which I 
take to signify, they increase 
their sunftness in the ring, or 
run faster and faster. 
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HACTENUS arvorum cultus, et sidera cæli : 
Nunc te, Bacche, canam, nee non sylvestria tecum 
Virgulta, et prolem tarde crescentis olivæ. 



Hactenus arvorum, &c.] The 
poet begins this book with a 
brief recapitulation of the 8ub> 
ject of the first: he then de- 
clares that of the second book 
to be vines, olives, and wild 
trees and shrubs ; and invokes 
Bacchus to his assistance. 

Nee non sylvestria tecum, &c.] 
Virgil, in order to raise the 
dignity of the verse in this place, 
above that of the proposition 
in the first Georgick, as he there 
makes use of a figure, by em- 
ploying sydere instead of tem- 
pore, so here he chooses a nobler 
figure, by the apostrophe he 
makes to Bacchus ; and in the 
third book, he uses the same 
figure, for the same purpose, 
three times in the two first lines, 
fiut this expression, nunc te, 
Bacche, canam, having the air 
of a Bacchique piece, which was 



not by aay means the poet'8 
intention, he immediately gives 
it another turn, by declaring he 
will celebrate equaUy with Bac- 
chus, that is, the vine, every 
twig of the forest. This seems 
to be VirgiPs meaning, and this 
made the subject worthy of 
Virgil. He undertakes to dis- 
close all the bounties of nature 
in her productions of trees, and 
plants, and shrubs ; and this 
he does from the vine to the 
fiirze. 

Tarde crescentis olivæ.} The 
ancient Greek writers of agri- 
culture speak of the olive as a 
very slow grower. Pliny quotes 
a passage from Hesiod, wherein 
he says, that the planter of an 
olive never lived to gather the 
fruit of it ; but he adds, that in 
his time they planted olives one 
year, and gathered the fruit the 
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Hue, pater O Lenæe : tuis hie omnia plena 
Muneribus ; tibi pampineo gravidus autuinno 
Floret ager, spumat plenis vindemia labris. 
Hue, pater O Lenæe, veni : nudataque musto 
Tinge novo mecum dereptis crura eothumis. 
Principio axboribus varia est natura ereandis : 
Namque aliæ, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipsæ 
Sponte sua veniunt, camposque et flumina late 
Gurva tenønt ; ut moUe siler, leiitæque genistæ, 
Populus, et glauea eanentia fronde salicta. 
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next. But Hesiod no doubt 
spake of sowing the seeds of the 
Clive ; which will take oflf Pliny*s 
objection, who seems to mean 
the transplanting of the trun* 
cheons. It is not improbable 
that the ancient Grecians were 
unacquainted with any other 
method of propagating olives, 
than by sowing them : and, as 
Mr. Miller informs us, they 
practice that method in Greece, 
to this day. Hence, Virgil 
might make use of the epithet 
slou) growing ; though in his 
time they had a quicker way of 
propagating olives. 

Pater Lenæe.'\ Virgil 
makes use of the name Lenceus 
for Bacchus in this place. 

Tuis muneribtis.^ Bacchus is 
said to have been the inventor 
of wine. 

Nudataque musto, &c.] This 
alludes to the custom, frequent 
even now, in Italy and other 
places, of treading out the 
grapes with their feet. 

Principio arboribus, Sec.] The 
poet begins with an account of 
the several methods of producing 
trees : and first he speaks of the 



three ways by which they are 
produced without culture; spon- 
taneously, by seeds, and by 
suckers. 

Spante sua veniunt.] Though 
the spontaneous generation of 
plants is now sufficiently ex- 
ploded; yet it was universallj 
believed by the ancient philoso- 
phers. Instances of this are 
frequent in Aristotle, Pliny, and 
many others. 

Siler.'] 1 have foUowed the 
general opinion, in translating 
siler, an osier. I do not meet 
with any thing certain, in the 
other Latin wiiters, to deter- 
mine exactly what plant they 
meant. 

Lentæque genistæ.] I take 
the genista to be what we call 
Spanish broom ; which grows in 
great plenty in most parts of 
Italy. The Italians weave baskets 
of its sien der branches. The 
flowers are very sweet, last long, 
and are agreeable to bees. 

Populus.] This no doubt is 
the poplar, of which, according 
to Pliny, there are three sorts ; 
the white, the black, and the 
Libyan, which is our asp. 
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Pars autem posito surgunt de semine ; ut altæ 
Castaneæ, nemorumque Jovi quæ maxima frondet 15 
Esculus, atque habitæ Grraiis oracula quercus. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis densissima sylva ; 
Ut cerasis, uknisque : etiam Påmassia laurus 
Parva sub ingenti matris se subjicit umbra. 
Hos natura modos primum dedit : his genus omne 20 
Sylvarum, fruticumque viret, nemorumque sacrorum. 



Glauca canentia froride sa- 
licta.] This is a beautifui de- 
scription of the common willow : 
the leaves are of a blueish green, 
and the under side of them is 
covered with a white down. He 
uses salictum or salicetum, the 
place where willows grow, for 
sodices, the trees themselves. 

Castaneæ.'] The Castanea no 
doubt is our chesnut. 
- NemorumqtieJoviqiiæinaonrna 
frondet escultts,^ It is no easy 
matter to rfetermine certainly 
wfaat the esculus is. I think it 
not improbable that it may 
be that sort of oak, -which 
is known, in some parts of 
£ngland, under the name of the 
bay-oak. It has a broad dark> 
green firm leaf, not so much 
sinuated about the edges, as 
that of the common oak. In 
the common oak, the acoms 
grow on long stalks, and the 
leaves have scarce any tail, but 
grow almost close to the 
branches; but in the bay-oak 
the acoms grow on short stalks 
and the leaves have long tails. 

Habitæ Gratis oracula quer- 
cus.] It is very well known 
how fond the Romans were of 
their gods, and religious cere- 
monies, and what a contempt 



they had for those of other 
nations. 

Cerasis.} Cherries were a 
new fruit amongst the Romans 
in VirgiPs time. Pliny tells us 
they^were brought from Pontus, 
by LucuUus, after he had sub- 
dued Mithridates. 

Ulmis,'] Eims were in great 
request amongst the ancients, 
they being preferred before all 
other trees for props to their 
vines. Hence we find frequent 
mention of them amongst the 
poets. 

Pamassia laurus.'] The finest 
bay-trees grew on mount Par- 
nassus, according to Pliny t 
** Spectatissima in monte Par- 
nasso." I have endeavoured to 
prove in the note on ver. 306 
of the first Georgick, that the 
bay, and not the laurel, is the 
laurus of the ancients. I shali 
add in this place, that the laurel 
is not so apt to propagate itseif 
by suckers as the bay. 

Hos natura modos primum de- 
dit.] By this the poet means, 
that these are the ways by 
which trees are naturally pro- 
pagated, without the assistance 
of art. . 

Fruticum.] The difi^erencc 
between a tree and a shrub is, 
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Sunt Æ., qtiofi ipse via nbi reperit usus. 

Hie plantas tenero abscindens de corpore matrum 

Deposuit sulcis : hie stirpeS obruit arvo, 

Quadrifidasque sudes, et acuto robore vallos : 25 

Sylvarumque aliæ pressos propaginis arcus 

Expectant, et viva sua plantaria terra. 

Nil radicis egent aliæ ; summumque putator 

jEIaud dubitat terræ referens mandare cacumen. 

Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu, ^0 

Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 

Et sæpe alterius ramos impune videmus 

that the tree rises from the of planting setters. The quadri- 

root with a single trunk, and ftdas sudes is when the bottom 

the shrub divides itself into is slit across bothfways; the 

branches, as soon as it rises €Kuto robore is when it is cut 

from the root. into a point, which is called the 

Sunt a/it, &c.] Having al- coltsfoot," 

ready mentioned the several Sylvarumque alitf, &c.] This 

ways by which plants naturally is propagating by layers, which 

propagate their species ; he now are called propagines. It is tp 

proceeds to mention thoseme-' be observed that, though wé 

thods which are used by human use the word propagation for 

industry. These are by suckers, any method of increasing the 

setts, layers, cuttings, pieces of species; yet.amongst the Roman 

the cleft wood, and ingrafting. writers of agriculture, prcjpog-aiio 

Plantas tenero abscindens de is used only for layers. 

corpore matrum.'} In these Nil radicis egent aliæ, fitc.] 

words the poet plainly describes Here he plainly describes what 

the propagation of plants by we ca 11 cuttings. It is cutting 

suckers. the young shoots of a tree, and 

Hie stirpes obruit arvo, qua- planting them into the ground ; 

drifidasque sudes, et acuto robore whence Virgil says they have 

vallos. . This is fixing the large no need of a root. 

branches like stakes into the Quin et caudicibus sectis. Sec.] 

earth. " Tliis line," says Mr. He speaks of it justly as a 

B , *' has very much puzzled wonder, that olive- trees should 

the commentators, but there is strike roots from dry pieces of 

no great diflSculty in it, to any the trunk. 

one that is the least versed in Alterius ramos impune vide- 

husbandry, and consequently mw* vertere in alterius.] ln this 

khows that there are two ways passage he plainly speaks of 
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Vertere in alterius, mutatamque insita mala 

Ferre p3rrum, et prunis lapidosa rubescere coma. 

Quare agite O propjdos generatim discite cultus, 35 

Agricolæ, fructusque feros mollite colendo, 

Neu segnes jaceant terræ, Juvat Ismara Baccho 

Conserere, atque Olea magnum vestire Tabumum. 

Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 

CHlecus, O &unæ merito pard maxima nostræ, 40 

Mæcenas, pelagoque volans da vela patenti, 

Non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto : 

Non, mihi si linguæ centum sint, oraque centum, 

Ferrea vox. Ades, et primi lege littoris oram : 

In manibus terræ : non hie te carmine ficto, 45 

Atque per ambages, et longa exorsa tenebo, 

Sponte sua quæ se tollunt in luminis oras. 



grafting, of which he subjoins 
two instances. This subject is 
farther explained, ver. 73. 

Mutatamque insita mala ferre 
pyrum.'\ He speaks of griping 
apples upon a pear-stock, uot of 
pears upon an apple-stock, as 
Dryden has translated it. 

Prunis lapidosa rubescere cor- 
Tiai] It is a doubt whether 
Virgil means, that cornels are 
ingrafted upon plum-stocks, 
or plums upon comel-stocks. 
May takes it in the former 
sense. 1 take the former to be 
the poet's meaning: for the 
comelian cherry is a fruit of so 
beautiful a red colour, that the 
cornel cannot properly be said 
to glow or redden with plums, 
which are not so red as its own 
natural fruit. Besides, the epi- 
thet stony belongs very properly 
to the fruit of the cornel, not 



to the tree : wherefore if Virgil 
speaks of that firuit, he must 
mean the stock of the plum. 

Juvat Ismara Baccho conse- 
rere.l Ismarus is a moun- 
tain of Thrace, not f^r from 
the mouth of Hebrus. That 
country was famous for . good 
wines. 

Olea magnum vestire Tabur- 
num.] Taburnus is a mountaiu 
of Campania, which was very 
fruitful in olives. It is now 
called Taburo. 

Tuque ades, &c.] The poet 
having invoked Bacchus, and 
proposed the subject of this book, 
now calls upon his patron Mæ- 
cenas, to give him bis assbtance. 

Sponte sua, &c.] The poet 
had before mentioned the three 
ways by which wild trees are 
produced ; spontaneously, by 
roots, and by seeds. Here he 
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Infæcunda quidem, sed læta et fortia surgunt : 

Quippe solo natura subest. Tamen hæc quoque si quisF 

Inserat, aut scrobibus mandet mutata.subactis, 50 

Exuerint sylvestrem animum, cukuque frequenti 

In quascunqné voces artes, haud tarda sequentur. 

Nee non et sterflia, quæ stirpibus exit ab imis, 

Hoc åudet, TBCUOs si sit digesta per agros. 

Nunc aJtæ fiondes, et rami matris opacant, 55 

Crescentique adimunt fætus, unmtque ferentem. 

Jam, quæ seminibus jactis se sustulit arbos, 

Tarda venit, seris factura nepotibus umbram. 

Pomaque degenerant, succos obHta priores : 

Et turpes avibus prædam fert uva racemos. 60 

Scilicet omnibus est labor impendendus, et omnes 

Cogendæ in sulcum, ac multa mercede domandæ. 



mentions them again, and shefws 
by what cuitare each sort may 
be meliorated. 

Quippe solo natura subestJ] 
By naturé's lying hid in the soiif 
the poet seems to mean, that 
there is some hidden power in 
the earth, which causes it to 
produce particular plants, which 
therefore grow fair and strong 
in that soil, which is adapted 
to give them birth. 

Tamen hæc quoque si quis, '&c.] 
The way to tame these luxuriant 
wild trees, is to ingraft a good 
fruit upon them, or to trans- 
plant them. 

Inserat.^ Some have imagined 
erroneously that Virgil means 
that their branches should be 
ingrafted upon other trees ; but 
this is contrary to practice. In- 
ser ere arborem signifies not on ly 
to ingraft that tree upon ano- 



ther, but aiso to ingraft another 
upon the stock of that. 

Pomaque degenerant.'] Some 
take pomq to mean the fruit of 
the tree just mentioned; and 
indeed the ancients seem to 
have used pomum not only for 
an apple, but for any esculent 
fruit. Others understand the 
poet to speak of the fruit of the 
apple-tree. 

Turpes adbus prædam fert 
uva racemos.] Uva must be 
used here figuratively for the 
tree : for uva signifies the whole 
duster of grapes, as well as race^ 
mus, not a single grape, which 
is properly called acinus or tn- 
naceum. Thus, at the latter 
end of the fourth Georgick, we 
find uva used to express a swarm 
of bees hanging on the branches 
of a tree, ver. 555. 
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Sed truncis oleæ melius, propagine vites 
Respondent, solido Paphiæ de robore m3nrtus. 
Flantis et duræ coryli nascuntur, et ingens 65 
I Fraxinus, Herculeæque arbos umbrosa coronæ, 
Chaoniique patris glalides : etiam ardua palma 
Nascitur, et casus abies visura marinos. 
Inseritur vero ex foetu nucis arbutus horrida, 
£t steriles platani malos gessere valentes : 70 
Cestaneæ fagos, omusque incanuit albo 



Sed truncis, &c.] Here the 
poet speaks of the several ways 
of cultivating trees by human 
industry ; and gives us a no 
less just than beautiful descrip- 
tion of the manner of inoculating 
and ingrafting. Truncus is pro- 
perly a stock of a tree, divested 
of its head : hence these taleæ, 
or branches, with their heads 
cut off, are called trund. The 
French derive their word tron- 
con from truncus; and hence 
comes our word truncheon. The 
winters in England are gene- 
rally too severe, to suflfer olive- 
trees to be planted in the open 
ground. The way of propa- 
gating them here is by laying 
down their tender branches, and 
taking them from the mother- 
plant in about two years. This 
method is so tedious, that most 
people choose to have them 
from Italy in the spring. They 
are usually planted in pots. or 
cases, and removed into the 
green-house at the approach of 
winter. 

Propagine vites respondent."] 
Virgil here recommends the pro- 
pagation of vines by layers : 
which is still practised. 

Solido Paphiæ de robore myr- 



tus.l The o»yrtles are called 
Pi4>hian from Paphos a city of 
the island Cyprus, where Venus 
was worshipped. The myrtle 
was sacred to that goddess : see 
the note on ver. 28. of the first 
book. By solido de robore he 
seems to mean planting by sets. 

Plantis.] By plantis the poet 
means suckers ; which is a me- 
thod still in common practice : 
though it is now foimd to be a 
hetter way to propagate them 
by layers. 

Herculeæque arbos umbrosa 
coronæ."] The tree of Hercules 
was the poplar. 

Casus abies visura marinos.] 
The abies is our yew-leaved Jir- 
tree. The wood of this tree was 
much used by the ancients in 
their shipping. 

Steriles platani malos gessere 
vatentes.] The platanus is our 
oriental plane-tree, without all 
question. Dionysius, the geo- 
grapher, compares the form of 
the Morea, or ancient Pelopon- 
nesus, to the leaves of this tree, 
making the footstalk to be the 
isthmus, by which it is joined 
to Greece. 

Castaneæ fagos.] The com- 
mentators have been induced to 
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Flore pyri, glandemque sues fregere sub ulmis. 

Nee modus inserere, atque oculos imponere simplex; 

Nam qua se medio trudunt de cortice gemmæ. 

Et tenues rumpunt tunicas, angustus in ipso 75 

Fit nodo sinus : hue aliena ex arbore germen 

Includunt, udoque docent inolescere libro. 

Aut rursum enodes trund resecantur, et alte 



alter the text, on a supposition, 
that chesnuts were esteemed in 
VirgiPs time, as much superior 
to beech-mast, as they are now . 
the contrary to 'which I believe 
may easily be proved. Pliny 
mentions chesnuts as a very 
sorry sort of fruit, and seems to 
wonder that nature should take 
such care of them, as to defend 
them with a prickly husk. The 
mast of the bieech was reckoned 
a very sweet nut, and men are 
sdd to have been sustained by 
it in a siege. This tree was 
held in great veneration by the 
Romans, vessels made of it were 
«sed in their sacrifices, and the 
mast was used by them in me- 
dicine. Hence I see no reason 
to doubt, that Virgil meant the 
ingrafting a beech on a chesnut : 
though with us, who prefer the 
chesnut, this practice would be 
absurd. 

Omusque incanuit albo fiore 
pyri.l What the Romans called 
omus seems to be the sorbus 
aucuparia or quicken-tree, which 
grows in mountainous places ; 
not only in Italy, hut in many 
parts, especially the northem 
counties of England, where it is 
comraonly called the mountain 
ash. I have sometimes sus- 
pected that the omus may be 
that sort of ash, from which the 



manna is said to be gathered in 
Calabria. 

Inserere, atqtte oculos impo- 
nere.'] Here the poet shews the 
difference between grafting and 
inoculating. Inoculation, or 
budding, is performed by making 
a slit in the bark of one tree, 
and inserting the bud of another 
into it. There are several ways 
of grafting now in use, but the 
only one which Virgil describes, 
is what we call cleft-grafting, 
which is performed by cleaving 
the head of the stock, and 
placing a cion from another tree 
in the cleft. 

Trunci.] We call the body 
of a tree the trunk : but truncus 
is not used for the body, unless 
the head be cut oflf. The body 
of a tree when it is adorned 
with its branches, is called 
caudex or codex. To conclude 
the notes on this passage about 
ingrafting and inoculating : it 
seems impossible not to observe 
the beautiful manner in which 
our poet has described them. 
The variety of expression which 
he has used in speaking of the 
different sorts of ingrafted trees, 
and the various epithets he be- 
stows on them, render this pas- 
sage exceedingiy delightful. The 
arbute is distinguished by its 
ruggedness ; the plane by its 
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Finditur in sc^dum cuneis via ; deinde feraces 

Plantæ immittuntur : nee longum tempus, et ingens 80 

Exiit ad cselum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 

Præterea genus haud unum, nee fortibus ulmis, 

Nee salici, lotoque, neque Idæb C3rparissis : 

Nee pingues unam in feudem nascuntur olivæ, 85 

Orchites, et radii, et amara pausia bacea : 

Pomaque, et Alcinoi sylvæ : nee surculus idem 

Crustumiis, Syriisque pyria, gravibusque volemis. 

Non eadem arboribus pendet vindemia nostris. 



barren shade ; ' and the pear by 
its snowy blossoms. It would 
have become a prose writer, 
simply to have said that any 
cion may be ingrafted on any 
stock : but a poet must add 
beauty to his instructions, and 
convey the plainest precepts in 
the most agreeable manner. 
Thus Virgil, after he had said 
that wahiuts are ingrafted on 
arbutes, apples on planes, and 
beeches on chesnuts, adoms the 
wild ash with the fine blossoms 
of the pear: and instead of 
barely telling us that oaks may 
be ingrafted on eims, he repre- 
sentstheswine crunching acoms 
under eims, than which nothing 
can be more poetical. At the 
dose of this passage, he gives 
life and sense to his ingrafted 
trees ; making them wonder at 
the qnknown leaves and fruits 
with which they are loaded. 

Loto.] There is a tree, and 
^80 an herb, called lotus by 
the ancients. But it is the tree 
which Virgil here speaks of. 

Idæis cyparissis:] He calls 



the cypress Idæan, from Ida, a 
mountain of Crete. 

Nee pingiies unam in fadem 
nascuntur olivé.'\ There are 
many sorts or varieties of 
olives : though they are not so 
numerous as apples, pears, and 
plums. Cato mentions eight 
sorts. 

RadiiJ] The radius is a long 
olive, so called from its simili- 
tude to a weaver'8 shuttle. 

Amara' pausia bacca.'] The 
poet mentions the bitter berry 
of this sort of olive, because it 
is to be gathered before it is 
quite ripe; for then it has a 
bitter or austere taste. 

Alcinoi sylvæ.] The gardens 
of Alcinous, in which were 
groves of fruit trees, are cele- 
brated in the seventh Odyssey. 

Crustumiis, Sytiisque pyris 
gravibusque volemis,] The crus- 
tumia, or, as others call them, 
crustumina, were reckoned the 
best sort of pears. The voletni 
are so called, quia volam manus 
impleant, because they fill the 
palm of the hand. 

3 
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Quam Metiiymiiæo carpit de palmite Lesbos. 90 

Sunt Thasiæ vites, sunt et Mareotides albæ : 

Pinguibus hæ terris habiles, levioribus illæ : 

Et passo Psythia utilior, tenuisque lageos, 

Tentatura pedes olim, yincturaque linguam ; 

Purpureæ, preciæque, et quo te carmine dicam, 95 

Rhætica ? nee cellis ideo contende Falemis. 

Sunt etiam Ammineæ vites, firmissima vina, 

Tmolius adsurgit quibus, et rex ipse Fhanæus, 

Argitisque minor : cui non certaverit ulla, 

Aut tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per annos. 100 

Non ego te, dis, et mensis accepta secundis. 



Methymnæo.'] Methymna is 
a city of Lesbos, an island of 
the Ægean sea, famous for good 
wine. 

ThasiiB vites.'] Thasus is an- 
other island of the same sea. 
The Thasian wine is mentioned 
by Pliny, as being in high es- 
teem. 

Mareotides albæ.'] It is dis- 
puted whether these. vines are 
so called from Mareia, or Ma- 
reotis, a lake near Alexandria; 
from Mareotis, a part of Africa, 
called also Marmarica, and now 
Barca ; or from Mareotis, a part 
of Epirus. 

Passo Psythia utilior.] Pas- 
sum is a wine made from rai- 
sins, or dried grapes. 

Tenuis lageos.] The lageos is 
80 called, on account of its co- 
lour. This was not an Italian, 
but a foreign wine, as we are 
informed by Pliny. Some think 
that tenuis signifies yieak, and 
therefore that the poet uses oUm, 
to signify that it will be long 
before it aifects the head. I 



take tenuis in this place to sig- 
nify what we call a light wine. 

Quo te carmine dicamf Rhæ- 
tica ?] Rhætia is a country bor- 
dering upon Italy. It has been 
questioned whether this expres- 
sion of Virgil is intended to 
praise the Rhætian wines or 
not. 

Nee cellis ideo contende Faler- 
nis.] Falernus is the name of 
a mountain of Campania, fa- 
mous for the best wine 

Tmolius adsurgit quibus, et 
rex ipse Phanæus.] Phanæ or 
Phanæa is the name of a moun - 
tain of Chios, now called Scio. 
The Chian wines are abundantly 
celebrated by the Greek and 
Roman writers. 

Argitis.] This is thought to 
be so called from Argos, a city, 
and kingdom in the Morea, or 
ancient Peloponnesus. 

Dis, et mensis.] The first 
course was of flesh, and the 
second, or dessert, of fruit ; at 
which they poured out wine to 
the gods, which was called liba- 
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Transierim, Rhodia, et tumidis, Bumaste, racemis. 

Sed neque quam multæ spedes, nee nomina quæ sint» 

Est numerus ; neque enim numero comprendere refert : 

Quem qui seire velit, libyd velit æquoris idem 105 

Discere quam multæ Zephyro turbentur arenæ : 

Aut ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 

Nosse, quot lonii veniant ad litora fluctus. 

Nee vero terræ ferre oames omnia possunt. 

Fluminibus salices» crassisque paludibus alni 110 

-Nascuntur : steriles saxosis montibus omi : 

littora m3nrtetis lætissima : denique apertos 

Bacchus amat coUes, aquilonem et Mgora taxi. 

Aspice et extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 

Eoasque domos Arabum, pictosque Gdonos. 1 15 



tion. Therefore, when the poet 
says the Rhodian wine is grate- 
ful to the gods and to second 
courses, he means it was used 
in libations, which were made 
at these second courses ; or per- 
haps, that the wine was poured 
forth, and the grapes served up, 
as part of the dessert. 

Nee vero terræ , &c.] The 
poet now informs us, that dif- 
ferent plants require diiferent 
«oils : he mentions several con- 
siderable trees, by which the 
countries that produce them 
may be distinguished ; and con- 
cludes with a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the citron-tree. 

Fluminibus salices.] The au- 
thor of the books of plants, 
ascribed to Aristotle, says that 
willows grow either in dry or 
wet places. It would be wast- 
ing time, to produce innumera- 
ble quotations from other au- 
thors, to shew that wet grounds 



are the proper soil for willows : 
since it is confirmed by daily 
experience. 

Crcutis paludibus.'] Mr. Evelyn 
says, ** The alder is of all the 
other the most faithfiil lover of 
watery and boggy places, and 
those most despiseid weeping 
parts, or water- galls of forests ; 
for in hetter and drier ground 
they attract the moisture from 
it, and injure it.'* 

Extremis domitum cultoribus 
orbem.] Servius thinks the pre 
position cum is to be understood 
here, and that these words are 
to be rendered "the farthest 
part of the earth subdued toge- 
ther with its husbandmen." 
He supposes the poet designs a 
compliment to the Romans, 
who bad subdued those na. 
tions. 

Pictos Oelonos.'] The Geloni 
were a people of Scythia, who 
painted their faces, like several 
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Divisæ.arboribus patxiæ : sola India nigrum 
Fert ebenum : solis est thurea virga Sabæis. 
Quid tibi odorato referam sudantia ligno 
Belsamaque, et baccas semper frondentis acanthi ? 
Quid nemora Æthiopum, molli canentia lana ? 
Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres ? 
Aut quos oceai^ propior gerit India lucos, 
Extremi sinus .orbis ? uH aisra vincere summum 
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other barb&rous nations, to 
make themselves appear more 
terrible in battle. 

Sola India nigrum fert ebC" 
num.] Our poet has been ac- 
cused of a mistake in saying 
that only India produces ebony, 
since we are infonned by good 
authors, not onifiy that it is 
brought from Ethiopia, but aiso 
that the best grows in that 
country. 

Solis est thurea virga Sabæis,'] 
See the note on molles sua thura 
Sabæi, book i. ver. 57. 

Balsamaque.} According to 
Pliny, the balsam plant grows 
only in Judæa; but Josephus 
tells us, that the Jews had a 
tradition, that it was first 
brought into their country by 
the Queen of Sheba, who pre- 
sented it to Solomon. Accord- 
ing to the best accounts of 
modem authors, the true coun- 
try of the balsam plant is Arabia 
Felix. It is a shrub with un- 
equally pennated leaves. The 
balsam flows out of the branches, 
either naturally, or by making 
incisions in June, July, and 
August. It is said to be white 
at first, then green, and at last 
of a yellow colour, like that of 
honey. 

Baccas semper /rondentisacan- 



tfU.'] There are two sorts of 
acanthus ; the one an Egyptian 
tree, of which the poet speaks 
in this place ; and the other an 
herb. The tree is described by 
Theophrastus. He says it is 
called acanthuSf because it is all 
over prickly, except the trunk : 
for it has thorns upon the shoots 
and leaves. It is a large tree, 
and affords timbér of twelve 
cubits. The flowers grow in 
little balls, which Virgil might 
therefore poetically call berries ; 
though that word strictly be- 
longs to small round fruits. 

Nemora Æthiopumf molli ca- 
nentia kma.] These forests, 
that are hoary with soft wool, 
are the cotton-trees. They grow 
usually to about fifteen feet in 
height : the cotton is a sofl 
substance, growing within # 
greenish husk, and serving to 
defend the seeds. 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant 
tenuia SeresJ] The Seres were 
a people of India, who furnished 
the other parts of the world 
»with silk. The ancients were 
generally ignorant of the man- 
ner in which it was spun by the 
silk-worms ; and imagined that 
it was a sort of down, gathered 
from the leaves of trees. 
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Arboris haud ullæ jactu potuere sagittæ : 

Et gens illa quidem snmptis non tarda pharetris. 125 

Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 

Felicis mali, quo non præsentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando sævæ infeeere novercæ, 

Miscueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 130 

Ipsa ingens arbos, faciemque simillima lauro : 

Et si non alium late jactaret odorem. 

Lauras erat : folia haud ullis labentia ventas : 

Flos ad prima tenax : animas et blentia Medi 

Ora fovent illo, et senibus medicantur anhelis. 135 



Media fert tristes succos, &c.] 
The fhiit here mentioned is 
certainlythe citron. Diosccuides 
says expressly, that the fruit 
which the Greeks call medicum, 
is in Latin called citrium. Tris- 
tis signifies bitter, as tristisque 
lupini. This must be under- 
stood either of the outer rind, 
which is very bitter ; or of the 
seeds, which are covered with a 
bitter skin. The juice of the 
pulp is acid. What sort of taste 
the poet means by tardum sapo- 
rem, is not very easy to deter- 
mine. Servius seems to under- 
stand it to be a taste which does 
not presently discover itself. — 
Philargyrius interprets it a taste 
which dwells a long time upon 
the palate. La Cerda takes it to 
mean, that persons are slow or 
unwilling to swallow it, on ac- 
count of its acrimony. 

Membris agit atra venena."] 
Athenæus relates a remarkable 
story of the use of citrons against 
poison, which he had from a 
friend of his, who was govemor 



of Egypt. This govemor had 
condemn^ two malefactors to 
death by the bite of serpents. 
As they were led to execution, 
a person taking compassion on 
them, gave thera a citron to 
eat. The consequence of this 
was, that though they were ex- 
posed to the bite of the most 
venomous serpents, they re- 
ceived no injury. The govemor, 
being surprised at this extraor- 
dinary event, inquired of the 
soldier who guarded them what 
they had eat or drank that day; 
and being informed that they 
had only eaten a citron, he or- 
dered that the next day one of 
them should eat citron and the 
other not. He who had not 
tasted the citron, died presently 
after he was bitten ; the other 
remained unhurt. 

Animas et olentia Medi ora 
fovent i//o.] Grimoaldus refers 
illo to the flower ; but it is ge- 
nerally thought to refer to the 
fmit. ' 
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Sed neque Medonun sylvæ, ditissima terra. 
Nee pulcher Ganges, atque anro turbidus Hermus, 
Laudibus Italiæ certent : non Bactra, neque Indi, 
Totaque thuriferis PanchaVa pinguis arenis. 
Hæc loca non tauri spirantes naribus ignem 
Invertere, satis immanis dentibus hydri ; 
Nee galeis, densisque vimm seges horruit hastis : 
Sed gravidæ fruges, et Bacchi Massicus humor 
Implevere ; tenent oleæ, armentaque læta. 
Hine bellator equus campo sese arduus infert : 
Hine albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taums 
Victima, sæpe tuo perfiisi flumine sacro. 
Romanos ad templa deiun duxere triumphos. 
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Sed neqtte, &c.] The poet, 
having spoken of the most re- 
markable plants of foreign coun- 
tries, takes occasion to make a 
beautiful digression ln praise of 
Italy. 

Pulcher Ganges.] The Ganges 
is a great river of India, dividing 
it into two parts. It is men- 
tioned by Pliny as one of the 
rivers which afford gold. 

Auro turbidus Hermus.'] Her- 
mus is a river of Lydia ; it re- 
ceives the Pactolus, famous for 
its golden sands. 

Bactra.] This is the name of 
the capital city of a country of 
Asia, lying between Parthia on 
the west, and India on the east. 
Pliny says, it is reported that 
there is wheat in this country, . 
of which each grain is as big as 
a whole ear of the Italian wheat. 

Indi.] He puts the name of 
the people for the country. — 
Probably the poet may mean 
Ethiopia in this place; for he 
has spoken already of India pro- 



perly so called, in mentioning 
the Ganges. 

Thuriferis Panchdia pinguis 
arenis.] Panchaia or Panchæa 
is a country of Arabia Felix. 

HiBc loca, &c.] He alludes to 
the story of Jason, who went to 
Colchis for the golden fleece ; 
where he conquered the bulls, 
which breathed forth fire from 
their nostrils, and yoked them 
to a plough. He also slew a 
vast dragon, sowed his teeth in 
the ground, and destroyed the 
soldiers, which arose from the 
dragon's teeth like a crop of 
com from seed. 

Bacchi Massicus humor.] — 
Massicus is the name of a 
mountain of Campania, cele- 
brated for wine. 

Hine albi, Clitumne, greges, 
&c.] Clitumnus is a river of 
Italy, in which the victims were 
washed, to be rendered more 
pure ; for none, but such as 
were white, were ofFered to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. 
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Hie ver assiduum, atque alienis mensibus æstas : - 

Bis gravidæ pecudes, bis pomis utdlis arbos. 150 

At rabidæ tigres absunt, et sseva leonuin 

Semina : nee miseros fallunt aconita iegentes : 

Nee rapit immensos orbes per humum, neque tanto 

Squameus in spiram tractu se coUigit anguis. 

Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem : 155 

Tot congesta manu præruptis oppida saxis ; 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 

An mare, quod supra, memorem, quodque aUuit inira ? 



Hie ver (zssiduum, atque cUienis 
mensibus æstas.] He describes 
the temperate air of Italy, by 
saying it enjoys a perpetual 
spring, and summer warmth in 
such months, as make winter 
in other countries. Alienis men- 
sibus signifies in unusual months; 
that iSg in such months as other 
counlties do not feel warmth. 

Bis gravidæ pecudes, bis pomis 
utUis arbos.] He tells us, the 
sheep are so fruitful in Italy, 
that they breed twice in a year. 

Nee yniseros fallunt aconita 
Iegentes.] The aconite or wolfs- 
buie is a poisonous herb, which 
was found in Heraclea Pontica. 
We have several sorts in our 
gardens, one of which is very 
common, under the name of 
monkshood. There are several 
cases of persons poisoned with 
eating t^is herb, one of which 
was communicated to the 
Royal Society by Mr. Bacon. — 
Servius affirms^tbat the aconite 
grows in Italy; and observes, 
that the poet does not deny it, 
but artfully insinuates, that it is 
so well known to the inhabit- 



ants, that they are in no danger 
of being deceived by it. 

Nee rapit immensos, &c.] He 
does not deny that there are 
serpents in Itedy, but he says 
they are not so large or so terri- 
ble as those of other countries. 

Fluminaque antiquos subterla- 
bentia muros.] Some take this 
to mean, that the walls of these 
towns are so built as to give ad- 
mittance to rivers, which flow 
through them. Others think 
the poet speaks of the famous 
aque^ucts. But the general 
opinion is, that he means the 
rivers which flow close by the 
walls. Thus when any action is 
performed close to the walls of 
a town, we say it is done under 
the wcUls. 

An mare, quod supra, memo- 
rem, quodque aUuit inf ra?] — 
Italy is washed on the north 
side by the Adriatic sea, or gulf 
of Venice, which is called mare 
superum, or the upper sea ; and 
on the south side by the Tyrr- 
hene, or Tuscan sea, which is 
called mare inferum, or the 
lower sea. 
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Anne lacus tantos ? te, Lari maxime, teque, 
FLuctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino ? 
An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita claustra, 
Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus sequor, 
Julia qua ponto longe sonat unda refiiso, 
Tyrrhenusque fretis immitdtur æstus Avernis ? 
Hæc eadem argenti rivos ærisque metalla 

Lari maxime.'] The LariUs 
is a great lake at the foot of the 
Alps, in the Milanese, now called 
Lago di Como. 

Benace.'] The Benacus is an- 
othcr great lake in the Veronese, 
now called Lago di Garda ; out 
of which flows the Minéius, on 
the banks of which our poet 
was born. 

Lucrinoque addita cUmstra, 
atc.] Lucrinus and Avemus are 
two lakes of Campania ; the 
former of which was destroyed 
by an earthquake, but the latter 
is still remaining, and now called 
Lago d* Avemo. Augustus Cæ- 
sar made a haven of them, to ' 
which he gave the name of his 
predecessor Julius. This great 
work seems to have been done 
about the time that Virgil began 
his Gréorgicks. We may gather 
the manner in which thege lakes 
were converted into a iiaven 
from Strabo the geographer, 
who, as well as our poet, li ved 
at the time when it was done. 
He ascribes the work to Agrippa, 
and tells us, that the Lucrine 
bay was separated from the 
Tjrrrhene sea by a mound, which 
was said to have been made by 
Hercules : but as the sea had 
broken through it in places, 
Agrippa restored it. — ^This great 
work consisted chiefly in form- 
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ing moles to secure the old bank, . 
and leave no more communica-* 
tion with the sea than was con- 
venient to receive the ships into 
the harbour. Hence it appears 
that we are to understand these 
words of Pliny, Mare Tyrrhenum 
a Lucrino molibus sedusumy not 
to mean that the sea was en- « 
tirely excluded, but only so far 
as to secure the bank. This is 
what the poet means by the 
moles added to the Lucrine lake, 
and the sea raging with hideous 
roar. He calls the new^aven 
tfie Julian water : as Augustus 
gave it the name of the Julian 
port. It remains now that we 
explain what the poet means by 
the Tuscan tide being let into the 
At^ernian straits. We find in 
Strabo, that the lake Avemus 
lay near the Lucrine bay, but 
more within land. Hence . it 
seems probable that a cut was 
made between the two lakes, 
which the poet calls the straits 
of Avemus. Philargyrius, in his 
note on this passage of Virgil, 
says a storm arose at the time 
when this work was performed, 
to which Virgil seems to allude 
when he mentions the raging of 
the sea on this occasion. 

H/PC eadem argenti rivos, &c.] 
Pliny tells us in lib. iv. cap. 20. 
that Italy abounds in all sorts of 
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Ostendit venis, atque auro plurima fluxit. 
Hæc genus acre virum, Marsos, pubemque Sabellain, 
Assuetumque malo ligurem, Volscosque verutos 
Extulit : hæc Decios, Marios, magnosque Camillos, 
Sdpiadas duros bello : et te, maxime Cæsar, 170 



metals, but that the digging 
them up was forbid by a decree 
of the senate. In lib. xxxiii. 
cap. 4. he mentions the Po 
amongst the rivers which afford 
gold. In the same chapter, he 
confirms what he had said be- 
fore of the decree of the senate. 
At the end of his work, where 
he speaks of the excellence of 
Italy above all other countries, 
he mentions gold, silver, cop- 
per, and iron. Virgil seems to 
allude to this ancient discovery 
of metals, by usmg ostendit and 
Jluxit in the preterperfect tense. 

Æris metalla.'] Æs is com- 
monly translated brass ; but 
copper is the native metal, brass 
being made of copper melted 
with lajns calaminaris. 

M^rsos.] The Marsi were a 
very valiant people of Italy, said 
to be descended from Marsus, 
the son of Circe. They inha- 
bited that part of Italy v^rhich 
lay about the Lacus Fucinus, 
now called Lago Fucino, or 
Lago di Celano. It is now part 
of the kingdom of Naples. 

Pubem Sabellam.] The Sabelli 
were anciently called Ausones. 
They inhabited that part of Italy 
which was called Samnium. 

Assuetumque malo Ligurem.] 
The Ligurians inhabited that 
part of Italy which is now the 
republic of Genoa. 

Volscos.'] The Volsci were a 
warlike people of Italy, of whom 



there is abundant mention in 
the Æneids. 

Verutos.'] Armatps vembus, 
that is, according to Nonius, 
armed with short and skarp 
darts. The veru is thought to 
differ from the pUum in the 
form of its iron, which was flat 
in the latter, but round^in the 
former. 

Decios.] The Decii were a 
famous Roman family, three of 
whom, the father, son, and 
grandson, devoted themselves 
at different times for the safety 
of their country: the first in the 
war with the Latins, being con- 
sul together with Manlius Tor- 
quatus ; the second in the Tus- 
can war ; and the third in the 
war with Pyrrhus. 

Marios.] There were several 
Marii, whereof one was seven 
times consul. Julius Cæsar was 
related to this family by mar. 
riage : wherefore the poet makes 
a compliment to Augustus by 
celebrating the Marian family. 

Camillos.] Marcus Furius 
Camillus beat the Gauls out of 
Rome, after they had tåken the 
city, and laid siege to the Capi- 
tol. His son Lucius Furius Ca- 
millus also beat the Gauls. 

Scipiadas duros bello.] The 
elder Scipio delivered his coun- 
try from the invasion of Hanni- 
bal, by transferring the war into 
Africa, where he subdued the 
Carthagtnians, imposed a tribute 
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Qui nunc extremis Asiæ jam victor in oris 
Imbdlem avertis Romanis arcibus Indmn. 
Salve, magna parens firugmn, Satamia teUus, 
Magna vimm : tibi res antiquæ landis et årtis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus reclndere fontes, 
Ascræumqne cano Romana per oppida carmen. 
NuHc locus arvorum ingeniis ; quæ robora cuique> 
Quis color, et qnæ sit rebus natura ferendis. 
Difficiles primum terræ, collesque maligni. 
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upon them, and took hostages. 
Hence he had the surname of 
Africanus, and the honour of a 
triumph. The younger Scipio 
triumphed for the conclusion of 
the third Punic war by the total 
destruction of Carthage. Hence 
they were called the thunder- 
bolts of war. 

Extremis Asiæ jam victor. in 
orts.] This verse, as Ruæus ob- 
serves, must have been added 
by Virgil after he had finished 
the Georgicks ; for it was about 
the time of his concluding this 
work that Augustus went into 
Asia, and spent the winter near 
the Euphrates, after he had 
vanquished Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. 

Imbellem avertis Romanis ar- 
cibus Indum.] Some think the 
Indians here mentioned are the 
Ethiopians, who came to the 
assistance of Cleopatra, and are 
called Indians in the eighth 
Æneid. Others think he alludes 
to the Indians, who, being 
moved by the great fame of the 
valour and moderation of Au- 
gustus, sent ambassadors to him 
to desire his friendship ; as we 
find in Suetonius. We find also 
in Florus, that after Augustus 



had subdued the people between 
the Euphrates and mount Tau- 
rus, those nations also who had 
not been subdued by arms, 
amongst whom he reckons the 
Indians, came to hiin of their 
own accord, bringing him pre- 
sents, and desiring his Mend- 
ship. We may observe, that 
imbellem in this place is not to 
be rendered weak, effeminate, or 
unwarlike, as it is generally 
translated : the meaning of the 
poet being, that they came in a 
peaceable manner to Augustus, 
being disarmed by the glory of 
his name, and the fame of his 
great exploits. 

Ascræum carmen.] By As- 
cræan verse, he means that he 
follows Hesiod, who was of As- 
cra in Bæotia, and wrote of 
husbandry in Greek verse. 

Nunc locus, &c.] Here the 
poet speaks of the different soils 
which are proper for olives, 
vines, pasture, and com. 

Difficiles primum terræ.] The 
same soil does not agree with 
olives in all countries. Thus 
Pliny tells us, that a fat soil 
suits them in some places, and 
a gravelly soil in others. The 
soil where Virgil lived is damp, 
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Tenuis i^i argiUa, et dumosis calculua arvis, 180 

Palladia gaudent sylva vivacis olivæ. 

Indido est, tractu .^irg^ oleaster eodem 

Flurimus, et strali baccis sylvestribus agn. 

At quæ pinguis humus, dulcique uligiue læta, 

Qmque frequeuø herbis et iertilk ubere campus» 185 

Qualem sæpe cava montis convalle sokmus ' 



being subject to tbe inundations 
of the Po ; and therefore he re- 
commends the hilly and stony 
lands for the cultUre of olives. 
" We find in Pliny, that the coun- 
try about Larissa formerly a- 
bounded witb olives, bnt that 
the land being chilled by. the 
overfiowing of a lake, they were 
ali lost. 

Tenuis ubi argiUaJy May 
translates this, ' where clay is 
scarce, which is an error; for 
temii signifies kan or hungry. 
ArgiUa is not our common clay, 
but potter's clay, which Colu- 
mella observes is as hiuigry as 
sand. 

PalkuUa,] Fallas or Minerva 
was said to be the discoverer of 
the olive-tree. 

Vivacis.'] We have seen, in 
the note on ver. 3. of this 
Georgick, that the olive is a 
slow grower, and therefore he 
here calls it long-lived. 

Oleaster.] This is a wild sort 
of olive, which seems to be dif- 
ferent from the cultivated sort 
only by its wUdness, as crabs 
from apples. lliat plant which 
is cultivated in our gardens un- 
der the name of oleaster is not 
an oHve ; Toumefort refers it to 
his genus of elæagnus. It grows 
in Syria, Ethiopia, and mount 
l^banon. Clusius observed it 



in great plenty also near Gua- 
dix, a city in the kingdom of 
Granada, as also in the south of 
France and Germany. It is 
thought .to ba the Cappadocian 
jujubs, which are mentioned by 
Pliny amongst the coronary 
flowers: "Zizipha, quæ et Cap- 
padocia vocantur : his odoratus 
similis olearum floribus." The 
flowers of tbe elæagnm are 
much like those of the oKve ; 
but the ovary of the elæagntts is 
placed below the petal, whereas 
that of the olive is contained 
within the petal. They are very 
sweet, and may be smelt at 
some distance. 

Plurimits.'] See the note ort 
ver. 187. of the first Georgick. 

At quæ pinguis humus, &c.} 
Virgil here recommends a fat, 
moist, fruitful soil for vines, in 
which he is said to differ from 
the other writers of agriculture, 
who say that a very ^uitful soil 
will generally make a bad vine- 
yard. Celsus, as he is quoted 
by Columella, says the ground 
for a vineyard should be neithev 
too loose nor too hard, but ap- 
proaching to loose; neither poor 
nor very rich, but approaching 
to rich ; neither plain nor steep, 
but a little rising ; neither dry 
nor wet, but a little moist. 
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Despcere : hjuc summis liquuntur rupibus amnes, 

Felicemque txahunt limum : quique editus austro> 

Et filicem curvis invisam pascit aratiis : 

Hie tibi prævalidas olim multoque fluente» 190 

Sufficiet Baccho vites : hie fertilis uvæ» 

Hie latieis, qualem pateris libamus et auro, 

Inflavit eum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras, 

Laneibus et pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 

Sin armenta magis studium vitulosque tueri, 195 

Aut fætus ovium, aut urentes eulta capellas : 

Saltus, et saturi petito longinqua Tarenti, 

Et qualem infelix amisit Mantua campum, 

Paseentem niveos herboso fiumine eycnos. 

Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina deerunt : 200 

Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus. 



PUicem.'] There are several 
sorts of Jilex or fem. I take 
that of which the poet speaks 
to be our female fem, or brake, 
which covers most of the uncul- 
tivated, hilly grounds in Italy. 

Pateris lihamus et auro.] It 
is agreed by the grammarians 
that pateris et auro is the same 
with aurets pateris. 

Pinguis Tyrrhenus.'] 'J'he an- 
cient Tuscans were famous for 
indulging their appetites, which 
made them generally fat : thus 
Catullus also calls them obesus 
Etruscus. Or perhaps he might 
allude to the bloated look of 
those who piped at the altars, 
as we commonly observe of our 
trompeters. 

Pandis.] Some interpret this 
hoUoWt others hending, which 
seems the more poetical expres- 
sion. 



Urentes culta capellas.] We 
find in Varro, that the ancient 
Romans, when they let a farm, 
were accustomed to make an 
agreement that the tenant should 
not breed kids, because they 
destroy the trees and bushes by 
browsing upon them. 

Tarenti.] Tarentum is a city 
of Magna Græcia, part of the 
kingdom of Naples, famous for 
fine wool. 

Et qualem infelix amisit 
Mantua campum.] Augustus 
Cæsar had given the fields about 
Mantua and Cremona to his 
soldiers ; and Virgil lost his 
farm with the rest of his neigh- 
bours; but he was afterwards 
restored to the possession of it, 
by the interest of his patron 
Mæcenas ; which is the subject 
of the first eclogue. 

Qmntum longis, &c.] What 
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Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponet. 

Nigra fere, et pvesso pinguis sub vomere terra, 

£t cui putre solum, namque hoc imitamur arando. 

Optima frumentis : non ullo ex æquore cemes 205 

Flura domum tardis decedere plaustra juvencis : 

Aut unde iratus sylvam devexit arator, 

£t nemora evertit multos ignava per annos, 

Antiquasque doi^os avium cum stirpibus imis. 

Eruit : illæ altum nidis petiere relictis ; 210 

At rudis enituit impulso vomere campus. 

Nam jejuna quidem clivosi glarea ruris 



the poet here says of the prodi- 
gious growth of the grass in a 
nighfs time, seems incredible ; 
and yet we are informed by 
Varro, that Cæsar Vopiscus af- 
firmed, that at Rosea, a vine- 
pole being stuck in the ground, 
would be lost in the grass the 
next day. 

Nigra fere. ] Columella 
blames the ancient writer» of 
husbandry for insisting upon a 
black or grey colour as a sign of 
a rich land. Virgil seems to 
have been aware of this objec- 
tion, und therefore cautiously 
puta 'mfere. Mr. Evelyn, how- 
ever, seems to recommend a 
black earth, and such as is here 
mentioned by the poet. 

Presso pinguis sub vomere 
tmra.'] A rich land is univer- 
saUy allowed ta be good for 
com. Virgil here says, the soil 
should be deep, 90 as to be fat, 
even below the share that makes 
a deep furrow, presso sub vomere. 
r take the epithet presso to al- 
lude to the custom of laying a 
weight on the head of the 



plough, to make the share enter 
deeper. 

Putre solum.'] Putre signifies 
rotten, crumbling, or loose. Th^ 
poet explains it here himself, 
and tells us it is such a soil as 
we procure by ploughing. — ' 
Therefore in this place he re- 
commends such a soil for com 
as is in its own nature loose 
and crumbling ; because we en- 
deavour to make other soils so ' 
by art. 

Iratus.'] This epithet seems 
to be added to express the anger 
or impatience of the ploughman, 
who sees his land overgrown 
with wood, which otherwise 
might bear good crops of com. 

At rudis enituit, &c.] Rudis 
does not signify any particular 
sort of soil, but only that which 
has not yet been cultivated. 
Enituit is used by the poet to 
express, that when a wood has 
been grubbed up, the rude un- 
cultivated land where it stood 
appears in full beauty after it 
has been ploughed. 

Nam jejuna quidem, &c,} 

3 
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Vix humiles apibus casias, roremque miiiiøtrat:' 

Et tophus scaber, et nigris exesa chelydris- 

Creta : negant alios æque serpentibus agroB 215 

Dulcem ferre eibum, et curvas præbere latebras. 

Quæ tenuem exhalat nebulam, iumosque volucres. 

Et bibit humorem, et, cum yult, ex se ipsa remittit» 

Quseque suo viridi semper se gramme vestit. 

Nee scabie et salsa lædit nibigine ferrum : 220 

Ula tibi lætis intexet vitibus ulmos : 

Sla ferax oleo est : illam experiere éolendo. 

Et &cilem pecori, et patientem vomeris imci^ 

Talem dives arat Capua, et vicina Vesevo 

Ora jugo, et vacuis Clanins non æquus Acerds. 2251 

Nimc, quo quamque modo possis cognoscere» cKcam« 

Rara sit, an supra morem si densa requiras. 



Here he begins to speak of 
the hungry aoil, which abounds 
With gravel, rotten-stone, or 
chalk. 

Rorem.'] Dryden takes rorem 
to mean dew; but it is more 
probable that Virgil means the 
rosemary, or ros marinus, so 
called, because it was used in 
sprinkling, as we read in the 
scriptures of hyssop, and grew 
in places near the sea coast. 
The prose authors generally 
write the name of this plant in 
one wordj rosmarinm or rosma^ 
rinum: but the poets commonly 
divide it. 

Topkas scaber,'\ I take this 
to be what we call rotten- 
stone. 

Qua tenuem exhalat nebtUanit 
&c.] The soil, which the poet 
here describes in the last place, 
we are told i^ fit for all the be- 



fore-mentioned purposes : for 
vines, olives, cattie, and com. 

Captta.] The capital city of 
Campania. 

Vacuis Clanius non æquus 
Acerris.'\ Acerræ is the name 
of a very ancient city of Gam- 
pania, which was almost depo- 
pulated by the frequent inunda- 
tions of the river Clanius. 

Nunc, quo quamque mode, 
&c.] The poet having, in the 
preceding paragraph^ informed 
us of the benefits and disadvan. 
tåges of the several sorts of soil, 
he now proceeds to instruct u* 
how we may be able to distin- 
guish each of them. 

Rara . . . densa."] Densa 
signifies such a soil as will not 
easily admit the rain, is easily 
cracked, and apt to gape, and 
åo let in the sun to the roots of 
the vines, and in a mannet to 
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Altera frumentis-quoniam favet, altera Baccho, 

Densa magis Cereri, rarissima quæque hyæo, 

Aate locum capies oculis, alteque jubebis 230 

In solido puteum demitti, omnemque repones 

Rursus humuin, et pedibus summas æquabis arenas. 

Si deerunt, rarum, pecorique et vitibns almis 

Aptius uber erit. Sin in sua posse negabunt 

Ire loca, et scrobibus superabit terra repletis, 285 

Spissus ager : glebas cunctantes, crassaque tei^ 

Expecta, et validis terram proscinde juvends. 

Salsa antem tellus, et quæ perhibetur ainara, 

Frugibus infelix : ea nee mansuescit arando. 

Nee Baccho genus, aut pomis sua nomina servat : 240 

Tale dabit specimen : tu spisso yimine qualos, 

Colaque prælorum fomosis deripe tectis ; 

Hue ager ille malus, dulcesque a fontibus undæ 

Ad plenum calcentur : aqua eluctabitur omnis 

Scilicet, et grandes ibunt per vimina guttæ ; 245 

At sapor indicium føciet manifestus, et ora 

Tristia tentantum sensu torquebit amaror. 

Hnguis item quæ sit tellus, hoc denique pacto 

Discimus ; haud unquam manibus jactata fatiscit. 

Sed picis in morem ad digitos lentescit habendo. 250 

Humida majores herbas alit, ipsaque justo 

Lætior : ah nimium ne sit mihi fertilis illa. 



skrangle the young plants. This, should dig in a solid place ; for 

tfaerefore, must be a hard or if it wa» hoUow, the experiment 

stiflF soll. Rarå lets thfr showers would be to no purpose, 

quite through, and is apt to be Validis terram proscinde fu- 

dried up with the sun. There- vends.] He mentions the 

fore this must be a loose strength of the bullocks, to sig- 

soil. nify that this soil must be 

IntoUdo,'] The poet says you ploughed-deep. 



å 
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Neu se prævaHdam primis osteAdat aristis ! 

Quæ gravis est, ipso tadtam se pondere prodit ; 

Quæque levis. Promptum est oculis prædiscere nigram. 

Et quis cui color. At sceleratum exquirere frigus 256 

Difficile est : piceæ tantum, taxique nocentes 

Interdum, aut hederæ paadunt vestigia nigræ. 

His animadversis, terram midto ante memento 

Excoquere, et Qiagnos scrobibus concidere montes, 260 

Ante supinatas aquiloni ostendere glebas, 

Quam lætum infodias vitis genus : optima putri 

Arva solo : id venti eurant, gelidseque pruinæ. 

Et labe&cta moyens robustus jugexa fossor. 

At si quos haud uUa viros vigilantia fiigit ; 265 

Ante locum similem exqiurunt, ubi prima paretur 



Piceæ,'] The picea is our 
common fir or pitch-tree, or 
spruce-fir. 

Taxique nocentes.'] The ber- 
ries of the yew are said by 
Pliny to be poisonous. 

Hederæ nigræJ] The berries 
of our common ivy are black, 
when ripe ; and therefore we 
may suppose it to be the ivy 
here spoken of. There is a 
white ivy mentioned in the se- 
venth eclogue, ver. 38. 

His animadversis, &c.] Hav- 
ing explained the several sorts 
of soil, he proceeds to give some 
instructions conceming the 
planting of vines; and speaks of 
the trenches which are to be 
made to receive the plants out 
of the nursery ; of taking care 
that the nursery and the vine- 
yard should have a like soil; 
and. that the plants should be 
8§t with the same aspect which 
they had in the nursery. 



Multo ante.] Virgil seems to 
express that it should be done a 
year beforehand ; for he says 
the trenches should be exposed 
to the north wind and frosts, 
that is, should lie at least a 
whole winter. Excoquere seems 
to express its lying a whole 
summer. 

RohvAtus.] I have more than 
once observed already, that 
when Virgil speaks of making 
deep furrows, he expresses it 
by saying the bullocks must be 
strong ; so here he expresses 
the depth of the trenches by say- 
ing the labourer must be strong. 

Prima paretur arboribus se- 
ges.] By prima seges^ he means 
the seminarium^ or nursery 
where the cuttings of the vines 
are first planted. Se^es is some- 
times used by Virgil for a crvp ; 
thus we have lini seges for a 
cTop of flax : but he uses it often 
also for the field itself, a» in 
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Arboribus seges, et quo mox digesta feratur : 
Mutatam ignorent subito ne semina matrem. 
Quin etiam cæli regionem in cortice signant : 
Ut, quo quæque modo steterit, qua parte calores 270 
Austrinos tulerit, quæ terga obverterit axi, 
Restituant : adeo in teneris consuescere multum est 
CoUibus, an piano melius dt ponere vitem, 
Quære prius. Si pinguis agros metabere campi, 
Densa sere : in denso non segnior ubere Bacchus. 275 
Sin tiunulis acclive solum, coUesque supinoso 
Indulge ordinibus : nee secius omnis in unguem 



ver. 47. of the first Georgick, 
where seges cannot signify the 
crop, for it would be absurd to 
say, that a crop of com stands 
two summers and two winters. 
In ver. 129. of the fourth Geor- 
gick, seges is very evidently 
used for land, and not a crop, 
for it is applied to cattle as well 
aiS vines. 

Quo mox digesta feraturJ] 
By these words he means the 
vineyard, into which the young 
vines are to be removed from 
the nursery, and where they are 
to continue. 

Mutatam ignorent subito ne 
semina matrem.'] Semina does 
not always si^ify what we call 
seeds ; but it is frequently used 
by the writers of agriculture for 
cuttings, slips, and layers. — 
Matrem is here used to express 
the earth in which the cuttings 
and young vines are planted. 

Cæli regionem in cortice sig- 
nant.^ "nieophrastus says, the 
position of trees must be re- 
garded as to north, east, or 
south. Columella also advises 
that all trees should be marked 



before they are tåken out of the 
nursery ; and adds, that it is of 
great consequence to preserve 
the same aspect to which they 
have been accustomed. 

Axi.] He uses axis singly 
for the north, because that pole 
only is visible to us. 

Collibus, an piano, &c.] Hcre 
the poet shews the different way 
of planting a plaiti or a hill. In 
a plain, the vines ar6 to be 
planted close, but on a hill they 
are to be kept at greater dte- 
tances. He then compares a 
well planted vineyard to an 
army drawn up in form of 
battle. 

Densa,] The adjcctive densa 
is put here adverbially for dense. 

Omnis in unguem arboribus po- 
sitis secto via Hmite qUadret.] — 
In unguem is allowed by all the 
commentators to be a meta- 
phor tåken from the workers in 
marble, who try the exact- 
ness of the joints with their 
nails. It signifies therefore per- 
fectly' or exactly. — Via signifies 
the spaces or paths between the 
rows.— Lime» is the cross path. 
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Arboribus positis secto via limite quadret. 

Ut sæpe, ingenti bello cum longa cohortes - 

Explicuit legio, et campo stedt agmen aperto, 280 

Directæque acies, ac late fluctuat omnis 

Ære renidenti teUus, nee dum horrida misceut 

Prælia, sed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis. 

Omnia sint paribus numeris dimensa vianun : - 

Non animiim modo uti pascat prospectus inanem : 285 

Sed quia non aHter vires dabit omnibus æquaa 

Terra, neque in vacuum poterunt se extendere rami. 

Forsitan et, scrobibus quæ sint fiastigia, quæras. 



which, in a square iigure, cuts 
the other at right angles. — I 
take the order of the words to 
be thiis : nee secius omnis via 
quadret secto limite^ arboribus 
positis in unguem ; and no less 
let everypath, or space square 
with the cross path, the trees 
being planted exactly." 

Cum longa cohortes explicuit 
legio. A Roman legion con- 
sisted of ten cohorts. These 
legions marched in a square; 
hut, in time of battle, they were 
drawp into a longer form, which 
Virgil beautifuUy expresses by 
Umga cohortes explicuit legio. 
This is the only simile in the 
second Gorgick : but never did 
any poet draw one with greater 
propriety. The rows of vines 
are compared to the ranks and 
files of a Roman army, when 
they are ranged in the most ex- 
act discipline, and not yet dis- 
ordered by fighting. The shining 
beauty of the dusters is finely 
represented by the splendor of 
the brazen arras, and not a word 
is used, that does not serve to 
justify the comparison. In both, 



the design of this order is the 
same : not only to please the 
eye with the beauty of so regu- 
lar a prospect ; but, because it 
is most proper for the use for 
which they are intended. The 
design of the poet is to celebrate 
the exactness of the military 
discipline of his own country in 
ranging their soldiers ; to which 
the barbarous discipline of their 
enemies was by no means to be 
compared. 

Numeris.'] ** The word nw- 
merus in the singular, and nu- 
meri in the plural, has a great 
variety of significations, and 
means quantity as well as num- 
ber ; aJso order*, regularUy, 
exactness, &c. ; or, if it be here 
tåken for number, it means the 
same number of paths crossing 
one another, to make an exact 
square upon the whole : which 
must likewise be divided into 
squares, and so the distances 
must be equal." Dr. Trapp. 

Forsitan et, scrobibus, 6lc.] 
The subject of this paragraph is 
the depth of the trenches. He 
says the vine may be planted in 
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Ausim vel tenui vitem committere sulco. 

Altius ac penitus terræ defigitur arbos : 290 

Æsculus in primis, quæ quantum vertice ad auras . 

Ætherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

Ergo non hyemes iUam, non flabra, neque imbres 

Convellunt : immota manet, multosque nepotes. 

Multa virum volvens durando sæcula vincit. 295 

Turn fortes late ramos et brachia tendens 

Hue illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram. 

Neve tibi ad solem vergant vineta cadentem : 

Neve inter vites corylum sere : neve flagella 



a shallow trench, but greitt trees 
require a considerable depth ; of 
these he gives the æsculus for 
an example, and thence takes 
occasion to give a noble descrip- 
tion of that tree. 

Ausim vel tenui vitem com- 
mittere sulco.'] The Roman 
husbandmen seem not to have 
been well agreed about the 
depth of theur trenches for plant- 
ing vines. Columella would 
have them from two to three 
feet deép, according to the good- 
ness of the soil : but we find in 
that author, that some of his 
contemporaries blamed him, 
thinking'he had assigned too 
great a depth. Virgil séems to 
approve of a shallow trench, 
but he speaks of it with caution. 
He does not lay it down as an 
absolute rule, in which all were 
agreed, but only says that he 
himself would venture so to do : 
in which he seems to hint, that 
the common practice of his time 
was different. 

Quantum vertice ad auras, 
&c.] This very expression is 



used of the quercus, in the 
fourth Æneid. 

Neve tibi ad [solem, &c.] In 
this . passage are several short 
precepts relating to vineyards, 
with a beautiful accoimt of the 
danger of intermixing wild olives 
with the vines, lest a fire should 
kindle among them, and destroy 
the vineyard. Columella, speak- 
ing of the aspect of a vineyard, 
tells us that the ancients were 
greatly divided about it. He 
recommends a south aspect in 
cold places, and an east aspect 
in warm places, if they be not 
subject to be infested with the 
east and south winds, as on the 
sea coast of Bastica: in which 
case, he says, they are hetter 
opposed to the north, or west. 

Neve inter vites corylum sere.'] 
The hazle has a large spreading 
root, which would therefore in- 
jure the vines. This seems to 
be the reason of roasting the 
entrails of the goat on hazle 
spits, as we find in this Geor- 
gick, ver. 395. The goat was 
sacrificed to Bacchus, because* 
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Summa pete, aut summa destringe ex arbore plantas : 

Tantus amor terræ : neu ferro læde retuso 801 

Semina : neve oleæ sylvestres insere truncos : 

Nam sæpe incautis pastoribus excidit ignis, 

Qui, fiirtim pingui primum sub cortice tectus, 

Robora comprendit, frondesque elapsus in altas 305 

Ingentem cælo sonitum dedit : inde secutus 

Per ramos victor, perque alta (^.cumina regnat. 

Et totum involvit flammis nemus, et ruit atram 

Ad cælimi picea cra^us caligine nubem : 

Præsertim si tempestaa a vertice sylvis 310 

Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. 

Hoc ubi, non a stirpe valent, cæsæque reverti 



that animal is highly injurious 
to vines : and its entrails were 
roasted on hazle spits, because 
that plant is also destructive to 
a vineyard. The hazle was used 
to bind the vines. 

Neve fiagella summa pete."} 
Virgil is generally understood 
to mean by flagella summa the 
topmost shoots of the tree : but 
these are mentioned in the 
words immediately following. 
Most of the translators there- 
fore have blendedthem together. 
I take summa flagella to mean 
the uppér part of the shoot, 
which ought to be cut oflF, and 
is not worth planting. 

Summa destringe ex arbore 
plantas.'} Columella says the 
best cuttings are those which 
are tåken from the body, the 

^ next from the branches, and 
the third from the top of the 
tree, which soonest take, and 
are most fruitful, but soonest 
grow old. 

^ Tantus amor terræ. ] The 



poet seems by this expression 
to insinuate that those shoots 
which grow nearest the earth, 
contract such a liking to it, that 
they take hetter in it. 

Neu ferro læde retuso^ A 
blunt knife not only increases 
the labour of the husbandman, 
but also tears the vines, and 
makes woimds that are not so 
apt to heal. 

Neve oleæ. sylvestres insere 
truncos.} It seems by this pas- 
sage, as if it had been a custom 
to plant wild olives in the vine- 
yards, for supports to the vines. 
This the poet justly reprehends, 
because a spark, lighting acci- 
dentally on the unctuous bark 
of the olive, may set the whole 
vineyard on fire. 

Non a stirpe valent^ They 
are the vines which he says are 
destroyed for ever ; for he men- 
tions the wild olives immediately 
afterwards, as recovering them- 
selves. 
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Possunt, atque ima similes revirescere terra : 

Infelix superat foliis oleastér aioians. 

Nee tibi tam prudens quisquam persuadeat auctor 31^ 

Tellurem Borea rigidam qyirante moveri. 

Rura gelu .turn claudit hyems, nee semine jacto 

Concretam patitur radicem affigere terræ. 

Optima vinetifi satio, cum vere rubenti 

Candida vemt avis, longis invisa oolubris : 320 

Prima vel autmmu sub frigora, cum rapidus sol 

Nondum hyemem contingit equis, jam præterit æstas. 



Nee tibif &c.] Here we have 
a precept relating to the time 
of planting vines ; which is 
either in the spring or autumn ; 
from which the poet beautifully 
slides into a most noble descrip- 
tion of the spring. 

Candida avis.'] The stork, a 
bird of passage, which comes 
into Italy in the spring. 

Longis invisa coluln-is.] Pliny 
tells us that storks aré in such 
esteem for destroying serpents, 
that, in> Thessaly, -it is a capital 
crime to kill them, and the pu- 
nishment is the same as for 
murder. 

Prima vel autumni sub fri- 
gora*] The time which the 
poet means in this place, must 
be the latter end of autumn, 
which the Romans reckoned to 
begin on the twelfth of August. 
Tbeir winter began on the ninth 
of November ; and therefore we 
may understand the first cold of 
autumn to mean the end of Oc- 
tober, or the beginning of No- 
vember. This agrees with what 
Columella haja said about the 
time of planting vineyards : that 
it is eithei; in spring or autumn ; 
in spring if it be a Qold or moist 



climate, or the soll Be fat, or 
on a plain ; and in autumn, if. 
the contrary. He says the time 
of planting in the spring is from- 
the thirteenth of February to 
the vemal equinox : in the au- 
tumn, from tlie fifteenth of Oc- 
tober to the first of December. 
Observe that our calendar varies 
a fortnight, since the time it 
was settled by Julius Cæsar: 
for the vemal equinox, which 
is now about the tenth or 
eleventh of March, was then 
about the four or five and twen- 
tieth. This must always be re- 
membered, when the . days of. 
the month are quoted from the 
ancient Roman authors. 

Nondum hyemem contingit 
equis.] Ruæus interprets this 
the tropic of Capricom. Butthe 
sun passes into Capricom at 
the time of the winter solstice, 
which was about their twenty- 
fourth or twenty-fifth of De- 
cember. This season could not 
possibly be called autumn by 
VirgiL 

Jam præterit æstas.] Æstai^ 
smnmer seems to be put here 
for warm weather. 
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Ver adeo firondi nemonun^ ver utile sylvis : * 

Vere tument terræ, et genitalia lemiiia poøount. 

Tam pater onmipotenB ftecundis imbribas Ætlier 825 

Ck)njiigi8 in gremhim Intse deacendfe ^ omnes 

Magnus alit» magno commixtuø edipofe^ faetuu 

Avia tom resonant ayibus TixgaUm^aiioi^, 

Et venerem certis repetont armenta diebus s 

Farturit almus ager, aephyriqne tqpentibua aoriB Sto 

Laxant arva auuis : superat tener omnibus humor : 

Inque novos soles audent se gwnina tuto 

Credere: nee metuit surgentes pampinus austvpø» 

Aut actum cælo magnis aquilonicus imbrem ; 

Sed trudit gemmas, et £rondes ei^licat omnea. 335 

Non alios prima creacentis origine mundi 

niuxisse dies, aliumve habuisse tenorem 

Crediderim: ver illud erat ; ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, et bibemis parcebant flatibus euii : 

Cum primæ lucem pecudes Lausere, virumque 340 

Ferrea progenies dims caput extivdit arvis, 

Ver adeo.'] See the note on have their stated times of pro- 

adeo, ver. 24. of the first Geor- pagating their spedes, 

gick. Non alios, &c.] I take the 

Turn pater omidpotens, &c.] poet's meaning hare to be, not 

The poet calls the Ætker or sky, that there was a perpetual spring 

the almighty father, or Jupiter : at liie beginning of the world ; 

for they are the same in the but that it was the spring sea- 

heathen mythology. Juno also son when cattte and men were 

is the earth, which Virgil hwe created. He assigns this reaaon 

calls the wife of the almighty for it: the new created beings 

Æther. The earth is rendered would not have be«i able to 

fruitful by the showers falling have sustained the extremities 

from the sky: which the poet of heat or cold; and therefore, 

expresses by Æther descending it must have b€«n spring wheq 

into the bosom of his wife. they were created, that the^^ 

Venerem certis repetunt ar- might have time to grow hardy, 

menta diebuis.] The brute part before a more indement seaaon 

the creation are known to should begin. 
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Immissæque feræ sylvis^ et sidera cælo* 

Nee res hunc teneræ possent perferre laborem. 

Si non tc^ta quies mt frigusque caloremque 

Inter, et exoiperet cæli indulgentia tferraa. 34& 

Quod supereet, qtuecunque premes virgulta per agxos, 

Sparge fimo pingoi, et multa memor occule terra : 

Aut lapidem bibulum» aut squalentes infode (xmchas ; 

Inter enim labentur aqm» tenuisque subibit 

Halitus, atque animos tollent sata. Jamque reperti, 

Qui saxo super, atque ingentis pandere testæ Z&l 

Urgerent : hoc efiuaos munimen ad imbres : 

Hoc, ubi hiulca siti findit cania æstifer arva. 

Semixiibus poaitis, superest deducere terram 

Sæpius ad capita» et duroB jactare Indentes t 355 

Aut presso exercere solum sub vomere, et ipså 

Flectere luctantes inter vineta juveneos. 

Turn laeves colamos, et rasæ hastilia Tirgn» 

Quod superest, 8bc.] The poet proper to express the laying 

now proceeds to give directions down a branch, than the plant- 

about layers ; and recommends ing of a cutting, or removmg of 

duDging, and laying stonea and a young tree. 

sbeUs at the rooto. Seminibu» ponUs.'} In this 

Premei.] Most of the com* passage the poet mentions dig» 

mentators have agreed to un* ging the ground, propping the 

derstand the poet to speak of yines, and pruning them. 

planting in general. Mr. B— Ccqnta.'] It is generally agreed 

is singular ln understanding vir- that eagn/a means here the root 

gtUta pretnere tp be meant of of tiie tree. 

lai^» : this however I take to Bidentes.'] The bidms seems 

be Viiifil't aense. We have to be that instrument with two 

•een at th« beginnftig of this hooked iron teeth, whleh oor 

book, that he recommends farmers call a drag. It is used 

layers, as the best way of pro. to break ^e surface of tht 

pagating vines : pr^pagine vites ground, and may be serviceable 

reipondet: to this method of near the roots of the vines, 

propagatuig therefore it is most where the plough coming too 

probal^e that he should allude. near would be apt to injure 

And besides premere seems more them. 

82 
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Fraxineasque aptare' sudes, fiircaaque bicornes : 

Viribus enitl quarum, et contemnere ventos 300 

Aaeuescant, Qummasque sequi tabulata per ulmos. 

Ac, dum prima novis adolesdt firondibus ætas* 

Fårcendum teneris ; et, dum se lætus ad auras 

Falmes agit, laxis per purum immissus habeuis^ 

Ipsa acies nondum fakis tentanda, sed unds M5 

Garpendæ manibus firondés, interque legéEMlæ. 

Inde, ubi jam validis amplexæ stirpibus ulmoe 

Exierint, turn stringe oomas» turn brachia txmåe» 

Ante refonnidant ferrum : tuin denique dam 

Exerce imperia, et ramos oompesce fiuåfteB. 370 

Texendæ sepes etiam, et pecus omaé tenendum, 

Præcipue dum frons tenera imprudensque laborum : 

Gui, super indignas hyemes solemque potentrøn, 

Sylvestres uri assidue capreæqué sequaces 

niudimt : pascuntur oves avidæque juvencæ. 375 

Frigora nee tantum cana concreta pruina. 



Tabulata.^ The tabulata are 
the branches of eims extended 
at proper distances, to sustain 
the vines. 

Per purum immissus fiabenis.'] 
This is a metaphor tåken from 
horses. 

Uncis carpendæ manibus 
f r ondes.'] By uncis manibus, 
crooked hands, the poet means 
nipping the tender shoots with 
the thumb and finger, which is 
practised in summer time, be- 
fore the shoots are grown woody 
and hard. 

Texendæ sepes, &c.] Here 
the poet speaks of making 
hedges, to keep out cattie, and 
especiaily goats, whence he takes 



occasion to digress into an ac- 
count of the sacrifices to Bac- 
chus. This expression of weav- 
ing a hedge does not seem to 
mean a green hedge, but a fencé 
made of stakes, interwoven with 
dry sticks. 

• Sylvestres uri.] The urus, as 
described by Julius Cæsar, is a 
wild bull of prodigious stren gth 
and swiftness, being almost as 
big as an elephant. It is probably 
what is now called the buffido. 

• Frigora nee tantum, &c. ] 
'* He now explains more fully 
what he had said before, and 
shews what are those cruelwin- 
ters, what the powerful suns, 
what the injury of beasts. Aa 
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Aut gråvis incumbdns scopulis arentibus sestaø» 
Quantam iin noeuere greges, duiique vcoien^ 
Dentis, et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix. 
Non aliam ob cnlpam Baccho caper omnibu» aris ZSO 
Cæditur, et veteres ineunt pnxBcenia ladi ; 
Præmiaque ingonii» pagos et oompita circum 

if he should say, I sald that the of sedilia, or seats, were called 

eattle did more harm to Tine- ctmdt/becausetbtty were formed 

yards than cruel wmters, or Uke wedgea« ^;ro^ing nairower^ 

scorching suns : fbr neither the as they came nearer the centre of 

colds stiflf witb hoaryfnwt (here the theatre, and these wdne aJH 

is the cruelty of winter), nor di^K>sed about the circumfer* 

the burning heats beating upon enee of the theatre. 2, Thé 

the scorching rocks (here is the orchestra vrYatsk waa tba inner 

powerfulsunl,dosomuchharm part, or centre of the theatref 

aa.those cattle : for their bite is and the lowest of an, and hc^ 

full of poison, and may be called low ; whence the whole open 

a scar, or uicer, rather than a space of the theatre was called 

bite." La Cerda, eavea, Here sat the senatbss, 

QraitfU vncmibmis scopuHt and here were the daacen 

armUbus mta». ] I take the and music. 3. The pmeenMm, 

poet's meaning to be, tiiat yine- which was a place drawn from 

yards |^ted on a rocky soil, ene hom of the theatre to the 

which therefore suifer most in other, between the wchestra 

dry weather, are not so much and the «ceiie, being higfaer 

Ittjured by the most scorching than the orchatra, and lower 

heat, as by the biting of cattle. than the scene : here the comic 

The poet mentions vineyards and tragic actors spoke and 

being planted in rocks, in ytr, acted upon an elevated place, 

570. which was called the pulpihtm^ 

Nom aKam ob cidpam Baccho or stage. 4. The scene was the 

eapør onmibuf arit cædUur.'] opposite part to the audience, 

This seems to be tåken trom decorated with pictures and co» 

Varro, who tells us, that the lumns, and originally with trees^ 

bite of goats poisons the vines to shade the actors when they 

and oli-ves, for which reason performed in the open air. 

goats are sacriiiced to Bacchus, 5. The potceniumf or part be- 

by way of ptintehment for their hind the scenes.?' Ruæus. 

crime. Ingeniis.'] The poet here al- 

Proecenia.] **The ancient ludes to the ancient custom 

theatré was a semicircular build- amongst the Greeks of propos- 

ing, appropriated to the acting ing a goat for a prize to him 

of plays. It was divided into who should be judged to excél 

the following parts : 1. The in satirical verse. 
portictis, scalæ, sedUia : the rows 
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Theseidæ posuere, atque inter pocula he& 

Mollibus in pratis unctos saloere per utres. 

Nee non Ausonii, Troja gens missa, coloni 385 

Versibus incomptis ludunt, risuque solut» ; 

Oraque cortlcibus sumunt horrenda cavatis : 

Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina læta, tibiqUe 

Oscilla ex alta suspendulit moUia pinu. 

Wnc omnis largo pubescit vinea fætu : 390 

Ck)mplentur vallesque cavæ, saltmsque profundi, 

Ét qubcunque deus drcum caput egit honestom. 

Eigo rite suum Baccho dicéknus honorem 

Cårminibus patriis, lanoesque et liba feremus ; 

Et ductus comu stabit sacer hircus ad aram, 395 



Theseidæ.'] Tragedy had its 
beginning «mong the Atheniaos. 
Thespis, an Å;thenian poet» who 
waB contemporary with Spion, 
improved it, and is commonly 
aaid to have invented it. It is 
even now a custom in Italy, for 
the country people, as they are 
carrying the grapes " home to 
tread them in the cart, and 
v^ith faces all besmeared, to 
throw out uncouth jesta at those 
who pass by. This seems to 
bear a great resemblance to the 
original of tragedy, as mentioned 
by Horace, Art. Poet. ver. 275. 
Theseus was king of Athens, 
and firsf brought them out of 
the fields to live in walledtowns. 
Hence, they are called Theseidæ 
by Virgil. 

Unctos saluere per utres.] The 
utres were bags made of goats' 
skms, into which they put their 
wine, as is now practised in the 
Levant. These skims were blown 
up like Uadders, and besmeared 



with oil. They were set in tht 
fields, and it was the cuatom to 
dance upon them with one leg, 
at the feasts of Bacchus. Thie 
skins being very slippery, the 
dancers often fell down, which 
occasioned a great laughter. 

OscUla.] The leamed åre 
divided abovrt the mnpning of 
the word osciUcL in this place. 
Ryæus says they were little 
earthen images of Bacchus, 
which were thought to bestow 
fertility which way soever their 
faces tumed, as they were blown 
about by the wind. 

lAba.] The libum was a sort 
of holy cake, made of flour, ho- 
ney, and oil; or, according to 
some, of sesarmtm, milk and 
honey. 

Ducttis comu."] The victims 
were led with a slack rope to 
the altar : for if they were re- 
luctant it was thought an ill 
omen. 
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Pmguiaque in verubus torrebimus e3cta colurnis. 
Est etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 
Cui nunquam exhausti satis eat : namque omne quotannis 
Terqne quaterque solum scindendum, glebeque versis 
Ætemum frangenda bidentibus : omne levandum 400 
Fronde nemus ; redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 
Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 
Ac jam olim seras posuit cum vinea frondes, 
Frigidus et sylvis Aquilo decussit honorem ; 
Jam tum acer curas venientem extendit in annum 405 
Rusticus, et curvo Satumi dente relictam 
Persequitur vitem attondens, fingitque putando. 
Primus humum fodito, primus devecta cremato 
-Sarmenta, et vallos primus sub tecta referto : 



Verubus colurnis.] See the 
Hpte on ver. 299. of this Geor- 
gick. 

Est etiam, &c.] He now re- 
tums to the vineyards, and 
shews what labour farther at- 
tend^^e culture of tbem, in 
frequent digging» dressing, and 
pruning. 

Versis bidentibus.'] I have 
shewn what instrument the bi- 
dens is, in the note on ver. 355. 
I take the ^pithet versis in this 
place to signify bent ; for the 
drag is like a long-tined pitch- 
fork, with the tines bent down- 
wards, aUnost -with right an- 
gles. 

Omne levandum fronde ne- 
nrns.] It is usual to thin the 
leaves, to give the sun a greater 
power to ripen the. fruit. 

In se sua per vestigia tH)lvitur 
annus.] Annus is said by \ome 



to be deriyed fTOmrannuku, a 
ring : though the contråry seems 
more probable. The hierogly- 
phical representation of the y^ar 
is a serpent rolled in a cirde 
with his tail in his mouth. 

Curas venientem extendit in 
annum.] This autumnal prun- 
ing is really providing for the 
next year. 

Curvo Satumi dente.] Sa- 
turn is represented with a sickle 
in his hand. The ancient prun- 
ing knife seems to have been 
larger than what we use, and 
perhaps was the very same in- 
strument with that which they 
used in reaping. Both are called 
aix. 

Relictam vitem.] I hare 
translated it the naked t>tfM; 
that part which is left wlien all 
the fruit is gatiiered, and the 
leaves are fallen off. 
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Postremtis metato. % vhOrns ingniit QBibni : 410 

Bk segetem densis obdueoirt BmktSkm befbæ : 

Durus Qterque labor. Landato ingentia raitt ; 

Exigmim colito. Nee non etiam aspera nud 

Vmiina per sylvam, et ripifl flcmalis arondo 

Cæditar» iocnltique exereet cura salictL 415 

Jam vinctæ vites, jam fiJcem arbusta repontmt. 

Jam canit extremoB efifætus yinitor antes : 

SoUidtanda tamen tellus, pulvisque movendus, 

Bt jam matiuis metaendus Jnjater avis. 

Contra, non ulla est oleis eultura, neque illæ 420 



Metito.'] Messis and meto are 
used for the gathering in of any 
produce, as well as for harvet 
and reaping. Virgil applies 
mems, in the fourth Georgick, 
to the taking of the honey : duo 
tempora mmiris. 

Bii viHbw ingruU umbraJ] 
The vines are twice overloaded 
• with leaves ; therefore they 
must be pruned twice in a year. 
He means the summer dressing 
when the young shoots are to 
be nipped with the fingers, and 
the autumnal pruning. 

Laitdato ingentia rura; exi- 
guum colito.'] The meaning of 
the poet seems to be, that you 
may admire the splendour of a 
large vineyard, but that you had 
better cultivate a small one; be- 
cause the labour of cultivating 
vines is so great, that the mas- 
ter cannot extend his care over 
a very large spot of ground. 

Aspera rusci vimina.'] The 
butcher*s-broom is so called, 
because our butchers make use 
of it to sweep their stalls. It 
grows in woods and bushy 



places. In Italy they frequently 
make brooms of it. I snppoae 
it was used to bind their vine* 
in VirgiPs time, by its being 
mentioned in this place. 

Jam vinctæ vites, &c.] He 
concludes this passage with 
Bhowing that the labour of cul- 
tivating Yineyarda is perpetoal. 
He has already mentioned a 
frequent digging of the ground, 
the summer and autumn prun- 
ing, and the tyhig of the vines : 
now he observes, that when ali 
this is performed, and the la- 
bour might seem to be ended 
with the vintage, yet the ground 
is still to be stirred and broken 
to dust ; and that storms are to 
be feared even when the grapes 
are ripe. 

Contra, non ulla est, &c.] 
Having shewed the great labour 
which attends the care of the 
vineyard, he now opposes the 
olive to it, which requires hardly 
any culture. He says the same 
of other fruit trees, and men- 
tionj the wild plants, which 
are produced abundantly; and 
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Procurvam expectant falcem, rastrosque tenaces ; 

Cum semel hæserunt arvis, aurasque tulerunt. 

Ipsa satis tellus, cum dente recluditur unco, 

Sufficit humorem, et gravidajs cum vomere fruges ; 

Hoc pinguem et placitam paci nutritor divam. 425 

Poma quoque> ut primum truncos sensere valentes, 

£t vires habuere suas, ad sidera raptim 

Vi propria nituntur, opisque haud indiga uostræ 

Nee minus interea foetu nemus omne gravescit, 

Sanguiueisque inculta rubent aviaria baccis. 430 



thence he infers, that if nature 
affords us so many useful plants, 
we ought not to be backward in 
planting and bestowing our own 
labour. Virgil does not say in 
this passage, that olives require 
no culture at all, but that they. 
have no occasion for any after 
they have once tåken to the 
ground and grown strong. They 
have no occasion for harrows 
and pruning-hooks, and need 
only a little breaking of the 
ground and some ploughing. — 
Columella does not greatly differ 
from the poet : he says, no tree 
requires so much culture as the 
vine, or so little as the oUve. 

Ipsa satis tellus ^ &c.] These 
two lines have been as variously 
interpreted as any passage in 
Virgil. Servius takes satis to 
mean the planted olives, vomere 
to be put for per vomerem, and 
f ruges for com. Thus accord- 
ing to him, the sense will be 
this: an olive-yard, when it is 
pUmghedy affords both moisiure 
to the planted olives, and yields 
com also by means of . the share. 
As for satis, I think the sense is 



much the same, whether we 
take it to be the noun or the 
adverb. Dente unco I take to 
mean the bidens or drag, spokoi 
of before, which is used in the 
culture of olives, according tc^ 
Columella, to break and looseft 
the ground, that the sun iday 
not pierce through the chinks, 
and hurt the roots. I do not 
find that it was^usual to sow 
com amongst thé olives, but 
ploughing the ground "waB uni- 
versally thought to increase 
theirproduct: therefbre I agree 
with La Cerda, that fruges 
means the fruits of the olive, 
and not com. 

Poma.'] I take this to bekmg 
to fmit trees in general. Colu« 
mella, in his chapter De arbori- 
bus pomiferis, speaks of figs, 
pomegranates, apples, pears, 
mulberries, and several other 
sorts of fruits. The poet say», 
they require no care but In- 
grafting ; for that is the sense 
of truncos sensere valentes. 

Nee minus, &c.] Here he 
speaks of wild trees which gro^f 
in the woods. 
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Tondentur cytisi; tædas sylva alta ministrat, 

Pascunturque ignes noctumi» et lumina fundunt. 

Et dubitant homines serere, atque impendere curam ? 

Quid majona sequar ? salices, humilesque genestæ, 

Aut illæ pecori frondem, aut pastoribus umbras 435 

Suffidunt; sa^mque satis, et pabula melli. 

Et juvat undantem buxo spectare Cytorunh 

Narydæque picis lucos : juvat arva videre 

Non rastri^ hominum non ulli obnoxia curæ. 

Ipsæ Caucasio 4steriles in vertice sylvæ, 440 

Quas animosi Euri assidue franguntque feruntque, 

Dant alios aliæ f ætus : dant utile lignum 

Kavigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque cupressosque. 

Hine radios trivere rotis, hine tympana plaustris 

Agricolæ, et pandas ratibus posuere carinas. 445 

'\nininibuB salices fæcundæ, fix>ndibuB ulmi : 

At myrtus validis hastilibus, et bona bello 

Tondentur cytisi.^ A consi- Italy which is over against 

derable number of dififerent Greece. 

plants have been supposed by Caucasio.'] Caucasus is a fa- 

different authors to be the cytU mous ridge of mountains run- 

sus here speken of; but the cy- ning from the Black sea to the 

titui maranthæ is generally ed- Caspian. Strabo says it abounds 

lowed to be the plant. with all sorts of trees» especially 

Tædas sylva alta mmistrat.] those which are used in building 

Torches were made of any com- ships. 

bustible wood. Pliny mentions VinUnibus salices fascundæ,] 

a sort of pine or fir, imder the The twigs of the willowj are 

name of ^«tia, which was chiefly used to bind the vines, and to 

made use of at sacrifices. make all sorts of wicker works. 

Quid majora seq^r,] Here FrondnJbus ulmi.'] The cattle 

he speaks of the great use of were fed with leaves of eims. 

Several sorts of trees, and con- Myrtus validis hastiHbus, ei 

cludes with giving them the bona beUo comus,] Their spears 

preference to the vine. and darts were anciently made 

Narycueque picis lucos.] Na- of mjrrtle and cornel; but Pliny 

ryx or Narycium was a city of prefers the ash for these uses. 
the Locrians, in that part of 
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Comus : Ityræos taxi torquentur in arcus. 
Nee tiliæ læves^ aut tomo rasile buxum 
Non formam accipiunt, ferroque cavantur acuto. 
Nee non et torrentem undani levis innatat alnus 
Missa Pado : nee non et apes examina condunt 
Gorticibusque cavis, vitiosæque ilicis alveo. 
Quid memorandiun æque BaccheYa dona tulerunt ? 
Bacchus et ad culpam causas dedit : ille furentes 
Centaiux)s letho domuit^ Rhætumque Pholumque, 
£t magno Hylæum Lapithis cratere minantem. 
O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas ! quibus ipsa> procul discordibus armis. 
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liyræos taxi torquentur in ar- 
€us.] The Ityræi or Ituræi were 
a people of Cæle Syria, famous 
for shooting with a bow. 

Tomo rasile buxumJ] Box is 
well known to be turned into a 
great variety of utensils. 

AlnusJ] See the note on ver. 
136. of the ^st Georgick. 

Missa Pado.^ The Po is a 
famous river of Italy. Alders 
are said to grow in abiindance 
on its banks. v 

Quid memorandum æque, &c.] 
Having spoken of the great 
uses of forest trees, he falls into 
an exclamation against the vine, 
which is not only less useful 
than those trees which nature 
bestows^n us without our care, 
but is also the cause of quarrels 
and murders. He produces a 
noted instance of the quarrel 
between the Centaurs juid La- 
pithæ. 

Furentes Centauros letho do- 
muitJ] This passage is gene- 
raliy explained by joining letho 



with domuit. But it seems to 
me that it should be joined 
with furentes, as it is said fu- 
rens ira, invidia, amore, &c. 
and as Virgil himself says in the 
second Æneid, ver. 499. And 
then the meaning is, domuit, 
he overcame, in the common 
sense, as wine is said to over- 
come any one, and made them 
mod to death. 

Ofortunatos, &c.] The poet, 
having just Qaentioned a scene 
of war and confusion, changes 
the subject to a wonderfuUy 
beautiful description of the In- 
nocent and peaceful pleasures 
of a country life. He begins 
with shewing, that the pomp 
and splendour of courts and ci- 
ties are neither to be met with 
in the country, nor in them- 
selves desirable. He then pro* 
ceeds to mention the real satis- 
factions which are to be found 
in the country : quiet, integrity» • 
plenty, diversions, exercise, pi- 
ety, and religion. 
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Fundit humo ^unlem victum justiauma tellus. 460 

Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 

Mane salutantum totis vomit ædibus undam ; 

Nee varios inhiant pulchra testudine postes^ 

Illusasque auro vestes, Ephyreiaque æra ; 

Alba neque Assyrio foscatur lana veneno, 465 

Nee casia liquidi eorrumpitur usus olivi ; 

At secura quies, et nescia &llere vita, 

Dives opum variarum : at latis otia fiindis, 

Speluncæ, vivique lacus : at frigida Tempe, 

Mugitusque boum, moUesque sub 9xbore somni 470 

Non absunt. lUic saltus, ac lustra ferarum. 

Et patiens operum, exiguoque assueta juventus, 

Sacra deum, sanctique patres : extrema per illos 



Mane salutantum.'] It was 
the custom amongst the Romans 
for the clients to attend the le- 
vees of their patrons. 

Testudine.'] Some think that 
testudine is here used for an 
arch supported by the pillars, 
or the Shell of a door; but I 
rather helleve it alludes to that 
custom of the rich Romans of 
covering their bed-posts and 
other parts of their fumiture 
with plates of tortoiseshell. 

Ephyreiaque æra.] Corinth is 
sometimes called Ephyre, from 
Ephyre, the daughter of Epi- 
metheus. It is well known that 
the Corinthian brass was very 
famous amongst the ancients. 

Assyrio veneno.] He means 
the Tyrian purple, which was 
obtained from a sort of shell- 
fish. Tyre was in Cæle Syria. 
The poet seems to use Assyria 
for Syria. 

Fuscatur.] He 9hewa his 



contempt of spelling the native 
whiteness of wool with that ex- 
pensive colour ; as, in the next 
verse, he speaks of the pure ol! 
being tainted with perfumes. 

Frigida Tempe.] Tempe is 
the name of a very pleasant 
valley in Thessaly. Hence it is 
not unusual to find Tempe used 
by the poets for any pleasant 
place, though not in Thessaly. 
Thus I take it to be used in this 
place for cool valleys in general. 

Saltus.] Saltus properly sig- 
nifies open places in the ipidst 
of woods, which afford room for 
cattle to feed. 

Lustra ferarum.] By the ha- 
bitations or dens of wild beasts, 
the poet means the diversion of 
hunting. 

Sanctique patres.] By these 
words, the poet designs to ex- 
press, that amongst the uncor- 
rupted countrymen, their fathers 
are trea^ed with reverence. 
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Justitia excedens terris vestigia fedt. 

Me vero prunum dulces ante omnia Muaæ, 475 

Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 

Accipiant ; cælique vias, et sidera monstrent : 

Defectus soHs varios* lunæque labores : 

Unde tremør terris : qua vi maria alta tumescant 

Objicibus ruptis, rursusque in se ipsa residant : 480 

Quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles 

Hibemi, vel quæ tardis mora noctibus obst^t. 

3in, has ne possim naturæ accedere partes, 

Frigidus obstiterit circum prsecordia sanguis ; 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 485 

Flumina amem, sylyasque inglorius : O ! ubi campi. 



Extrema per iUos Justitia ex- 
cedens terris vestigiafecit.'] As- 
træa, or Justice, was feigned by 
the poets to have descended 
from heayen in the golden age. 
She continued upon earth till 
the wickedness of the brazen 
age gave her such offence, that 
she left mankind, and flew up 
to heaven. Aratus says, she 
retired first from cities into the 
country, so that this was the 
last plaoe she left. The Greek 
poet speaks largely on this sub- 
ject. 

Me vero primum, &c.] The 
poet here declares his natural 
inclination to be towards philo- 
sophy and poetry. He declares 
himself to be the priest of the 
Muses, and prays them to in- 
struct him in astronomy ; to 
teach him the causes of eclipses, 
earthquakes, the flux and refiux 
of the sea, and of the unequal 
length of days and nights. The 
next wish is, that if he cannot 
obtain this, he may enjoy a 



quiet retirement in the coun- 
try. 

Quarum sacra fero,"] It is 
usual with the poets to call 
thfcmselves priests of the Muses. 

Inglorius.'] Philosophy, in 
Virgil*s time, was in great re- 
putation amongst the Romans. 
Our poet seems to have had 
Lucretius in his eye when he 
wrote this passage. He entreats 
the Muses to teach him the 
heights of philosophy, which 
that poet had described with so 
much elegance. But if he can- 
not reach so far, he begs, in the 
next place, that he may have a 
secure, quiet retirement in the 
couhtiy, though destitute of that 
glory which he seeks in the first 
place. 

Ol ubi campi.'] I do not take 
the poet'8 meaning to be, tkat 
he is inqulring where these 
places are, which he surely 
knew. He expresses his delight 
to be in such valleys, rivers, 
ånd woods, as are to be met 
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Sperchiusque, et virginibus bacchata Tiacami» 

Taygeta : O, qui me gelidis in vallibtis Hæmi 

Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas : 490 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile &tum 

Subjedt pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari I 

Fortunatus et iUé, deos qui novit .agrestes. 



with in Thessaly, Laconia, and 
Thrace. 

Sperchius.'] Sperchius is a 
famous river of Thessaly, rising 
from mount Pindus. 

Virginibtts bacchata Lacænis 
Taygeta.'] Taygetus, in the 
plural number Taygeta, is a 
mountain of Laconia, near Spar- 
ta: it was sacred to Bacchus, 
and his orgies were celebrated 
upon it by the Lacedæmonian 
tornen. 

Oelidis in vallibus Hæmi.'] 
Hæmus is a mountain of Thrace. 
Servius calls it a mountain of 
Thessaly. 

Felix, qui potuit , &c.] The 
commentators generally under- 
stand this to be a repetition of 
what he had said before, only 
that as he had then given the 
preference to philosophy ; now 
he seems to make the philoso- 
pher and the countryman equal, 
for he pronounces them both 
happy. I take the poefs mean- 
ing to be this : in the paragraph 
beginning with fortunatos, 
&c. he had shewn the happiness 
of the country life, in opposition 
to living in courts and cities. — 
In the next paragraph, begin- 
ning with Me vero, &c. he ex- 
pressed his eamest desire to be- 
come a natural philosopher ; or 
H he rould not attain that, a 



good husbandman. In the pa« 
ragraph now imder considera- 
tion, ne shews the happiness of 
the coimtryman to be like that 
which was sought after by the 
Epicorean philosophy. Epicurua 
was happy in overcoming all 
fears, especially the fear of 
death: the countryman is happy 
in conversing with the rural de- 
ities, in being free from trou- 
bles, and the imeasy passions of 
the mind. He lives on the fruits 
of his own trees, without being 
troubled with contentions or 
law-suits. 

Rerum cognoscere causas.'] 
Epicurus wrote thirty-seven 
books of natural philosophy, 
which Diogenes Laertius says 
were excellent. 

Atque mettis omnes, &c.] Epi- 
curus, in his epistle to Menæ- 
cius, exhorts his friend to ac- 
custom himself not to be con- 
cemed at the thoughts of death ; 
seeing all good and evil consists 
in sensation, and death is a pri- 
vation of sense. 

Strepitumque Acherontis ava- 
ri.] Acheron is fabled to be one 
of the rivers of hell, and is put 
for hell itself. 

Fortunatus et ille.] Here the 
poet compares the happiness 
which results from the innocence 
of a country life to that which 
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Panaque, Sylvanumque senem, Nymphasque aorores ! 

lUum non populi feiBces, non purpura regum 495 

Flexit, et infidos agitans discordia fratres ; 

Aut conjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro 

Non res Romanæ, perituraque regna : neque ille 

Aut doluit mis^rans inopem, aut invidit habenti. 

Quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 500 

is obtained by philosophy. Ci- called this river Danubitts at its 

cero, in his treatise on old age, beginning, and till it reaches 

says the life of a husbandman Illyricum; but below that, /«ter. 

approaches very near to that of Virgil, therefore, calls it the 

a phUosopher. Ister with great propriety, be- 

Panaque.'] Pan is the chief of cause the Dacians inhabit the 

the rural deities. lower parts of it, not far from 

Sylvanumqite senem,'] Seethe its falling into theEuxine sea. 

note on book i. ver. 20. The Dacians inhabited those 

Nymphasque iorores."] There parts which are now called 

were several sorts of nymphs : Transylvania, Moldavia, and 

the Naiads presided over rivers, Walachia. It is said they had 

the Nereids over seas, the Ore- a custom of filling their mouths 

ads over mountains, the Dryads with the water of this river, be- 

over woods, &c. fore they undertook any war ; 

Populi fasces.'] The fasces and swearing that they would 

were bundles of birchen rods, not retum into their own coun> 

in the midst of which was try till they had slain their ene- 

placed an axe, with the head mies. Therefore Virgil calls it 

appearing at the top. They were the conspiring Ister, because 

the ensigns of authority, and the Dacians were acciistomed 

were carried before the Roman to conspire after this manner 

magistrates. Virgil observes, on the banks of the river Ister, 
that if this retirement from Neque iUe aut doluit miserans 

public afifairs is to be accounted inopem, aut invidit habenti.'] 

a part of happiness, the coun- Epicurus placed a great happi- 

tryman enjoys it abundantly. ness in being free from pertur- 

He does not seek after magis- bations of the mind, of which 

tracies nor courts ; he has no- pity and envy are not the least. 

thlng to do with discord, nor This happiness the husbandman 

concems himself about foreign enjoys, for in the country na* 

conspiracies. ture produces so many necessa- 

Cvnjurato descendens Dacus ries of life, that there can be no 

ab Istro.] The Danube or Ister objects of pity ; and his life is 

is the largest river in Europe, so happy in itse^, that he has 

several different nations dwell- no temptation to envy any one. 
ing on its banks. The ancients Quos rami fructus. Ste.] No 

T 2 
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Sponte tulere sua, caxpsit : nee ferrea jura, 
Insanumque forum, aut populi tabularia vidit. 
SoUicitant alii remis freta cæca, ruuntque 
In ferrum; penetrant aulas et limina regum : 
Hie petit exeidiis urbem, miserosque Penates, 
Ut gemma bibat, et Sarrano indormiat ostro. 
Condit opes alius> defbssoque ineubat auro. 
Hie stupet attonitus rostris : hune plausus hiantem 
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inan's memory has been more 
traduced than that of Epicurus. 
He has been represented as a 
person wholly given up to lux- 
ury and intemperance. His 
name is become a proverb to 
express a voluptuous person, 
whose whole pleasure was in 
eating and drinking. And yet 
it is certain that he was a great 
pattern of temperance, and re- 
commended it to his foUowers. 
Diogenes Laertius informs us, 
that he was contented with 
bread and water, and when he 
had a mind to gratify his appe- 
tite, he added a piece of cheese. 
Epicurus himself, in his epistle 
to Menæcius, says, that when 
he speaks of pleasure, he does 
not mean the pleasures of the 
voluptuous and intemperate, as 
some have misinterpreted him ; 
but tranquillity of mind, and a 
body void of pain. Not eating, 
says he, and drinking, not vene- 
real enjoyments, not a luxurious 
table, procure a pleasant life, 
but sober reasoning, which 
searches into the causes why 
some things are to be chosen, 
others to be rejected, and ex- 
plodes those opinions which tend 
to disturb the mind. Virgil says 
his country man enjoys these 
frugal blessings of temperance : 



he lives upon the fruits of his 
own trees, and what nature 
produces all around him. 

Tabularia.^ The Tabularium 
was a place at Rome where the 
public records were kept. 

SoUicitant oZit, &c.] In this 
passage the poet shews the pre- 
ference of agriculture to the 
several employments and desires 
of men. 

Sarrano.] Tyre was anciently 
called Sarra. Servius says it had 
its name from the fish sar, with 
which it abounds. 

Hie stupet attonitus rostris.] 
This seems not to be spoken of 
the orators themselves, but of 
their hearers, who are stnick 
with astonishment at the force 
of their eloquence. Though the 
poet may mean also, that- this 
admiring of eloquence may stir 
up in them a vehement desire 
of becoming orators. 

Hunc plausus, &c.] This is 
generallyunderstoodtobe meant 
of dramatic poets, who are am- 
bitious of a general applause of 
the whole audience. The pa- 
tricians and plebeians had their 
different seats or boxes in the 
Roman theatre, which, being 
extended from the centre to the 
circumference,were consequent- 
ly narrower at the centre, like 
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Per cuneos geminatus enim, plebisque, påtrumque 

Corripuit : gaudent perfiisi sanguine fratrum, 510 

Exilioque domos et diJcia limina mutant ; 

Atque alio patriam quærunt sub sole jacentem. 

Agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro : 

Hine anni labor : hine patriam, parvosque nepotes 

Sustinet ; hine armenta boum, meritosque juveneos. 515 

Nee requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, 

Aut fætu peeorum, aut Cerealis mergite culmi : 

Proventuque oneret suleos, atque horrea vincat. 

Venit hyems, teritur Sieyonia bacea trapetis, 

Glande sues læti redeunt, dant arbuta sybræ : 520 

Et varios ponit fætus autumnus, et alte 

Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis. 

Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati : 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus : ubera vaccæ 

Lactea demittunt ; pinguesque in gramine læto 525 

Inter se adversis luctantur cornibus hædi.. 

so many wedges ; whence they with the sight of his eattle, and 

were called cwiei. See the note diverts himself with rural sports 

on ver. 381. Virgil'8 expression on holidays. 

seems to mean the same as if Sieyonia bacca.'] Sicyon was 

we should now say, otJters are a city of Achaia, not far from 

fond of a general applause from the Peloponnesian isthmus. It 

the pit, boxes, and galleries. was famous for olives ; whence 

Agricola incurvo, fifcc.] In he calls the olive the Sicyonian 

opposition to all these vexations berry. 

and solicitudes, the poet teUs us Interea dulces pendent circum 

the husbandman has only the oscula nati.] This seems to be 

labour of ploughing, which sup- put in opposition to those whom 

ports his country and his own he mentioned before to be pun- 

family ; and, to recompense his ished with banishment from 

labours, there is no part of the their families, ver. 611. 

year which does not produce Casta pudicitiam servat dou 

something to his benefit. To mus.'] Tbis is opposed to the 

crown all, he tells us he is frequent adulteries which are 

jiappy in a virtuous wife and committed in cities.. 
dear children; he is delighted 

t3 
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Ipse dies agitat fe&tos ; fiisusque per herbom, 
Ignis ubi in medio, et sodi cratera ooronant, 
Te libans, Lenæe, vocat, pecorisque magistris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo ; 
Corporaque agresti nudat prædiira palæstra. 
Hane olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini ; 
Hane Remus et frater : sic fortis Etniria crevit ; 
Scilicet et rerum &cta est pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque mia sibi mxao circmndedit arces. 
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Cratera coronant.'] This may 
be understood either of crown- 
ing the goblet with flowers, or 
filUng it with wine tx> the brim. 
This is plainly meant by Virgil 
as a solemn adoration of Bac- 
chus ; but Dryden represents 
them as drinking the farmeres 
health. 

Hane olim, &c.] Having 
shewn the advantages and de- 
lights of husbandry, he con- 
cludes this second Georgick with 
observing, that this was the life 
which their glorious ancestors 
led; that this was the employ- 
ment of Saturn in the golden 
age, before mankind were grown 
wicked, and had leamed the art 
of war. 

Veteres Sabini.'] The Sabines 
were an ancient people of Italy, 
near Rome. They were famous 
for religion and virtue. 

Hane Remm øt frater.] Ro- 
mulus and Remus, when they 
undertook to found their new 
city, Rome, were joined by a 
great number of shepherds, and 
educated among them, and em- 
ployed in tending sheep. 

-Ste fortis Etruria crevit.] 
Etruria, or Tuscany, was bound* 
ed on the north and west by the 
Apennines, by the mare infe- 
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rum, or T3nThene sea, on the 
south, and by the river Tiber on 
the east. The Etrurians are 
said to have extended their do- 
minion from the Alps to the 
Sicilian sea ; whence the sea, 
which washes that coast of 
Italy, obtained the name of the 
Tyrrhene, or Tuscan sea. 

Facta est pulcherrima Roma.] 
The ancient Romans were great- 
ly addicted to husbandry, and 
are known to have had that art 
in the greatest esteem. Cato 
mentions, as an instance of this, 
that they thought they could 
not bestow a greater praise on 
any good man than calling him 
a good husbandman. 

Septemqiæ una sibi muro eir- 
cumdedit arces.] ** The seven 
hills of Rome, which were in- 
closed within one wall, were : 
the Palatinus, now Palazzo 
Maggiore; the Quirinalis, now 
Monte Cavallo; the Cælius, now 
Monte di S. Giovanni Laterano ; 
the Capitolinus, now Campido- 
glio ; the Aventinus, now Monte 
di S. Sabina ; the Esquilinus, 
now Monte di S. Maria Maggi- 
ore ; and the Viminalis. To 
which seven were added the 
Janiculus, now Montorio, and 
tlie Vatican.'* Ruceus. 
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Ante etiam sceptnim Dictæi regis, et ante 
Impia quam cæsis gens est epulata juvencis. 
Aurens hane vitam in terris Satumns agebat. 
Necdum etiam audierant inflari classica, necdum 
Impositos duns crepitåre incudibus enses. 540 
Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus æquor ; 
Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 



Dictæi regis.'] Dicte is the 
name of a mountain of Crete, 
where Jupiter was educated, 
and on which a temple was 
built in honour of him. Hence 
the poet calls Jupiter the Dic- 
tæan king. 

Cæsi8 juvencis.] In the first 
ages it was thought unlawful to 



slay their oxen, becaiise they 
assisted mankind in tilling the 
ground. 

Aureus Satumus.'\ The golden 
age was fabled to have been un- 
der the government of Saturn, 
This age terminated with the 
expulsion of Saturn by Jupiter. 
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T£ quoque, magna Pales, et te memorande canemus 
Pastor ab Amphryso : vos, sylvæ amnesque Lycsn. 
Cætera, quæ vacuas tenuissent carmina mentes, 
Omnia jam vulgata. Quis aut Eurysthea durum> 
Aut illaudati nescit Busiiidis aras ? 



Te quoque^ &c.] The poet, 
intending to make cattle the 
subject of his third book, un- 
folds his design by saying he 
will sing of Pales, the goddess 
of shepherds ; of Apollo, who 
fed the herds of Admetus on 
the banks of Amphrysus ; and 
of the woods and rivers of Ly- 
cæus, a mountain of Arcadia, 
famous for sheep. He then 
shews a contempt of the fabu- 
lous poems, the subjects of 
which he says are all trite and 
vulgar, and hopes to soar above 
the Greek poets. 

Pales is the goddess of shep- 
herds. The feast called PalUia, 
in which milk was oflfered to 
her, was celebrated on the 
twentieth of April, on which 



day also Rome was founded by 
Romulus. 

Pastor ab Amphryso.'] Am- 
phrysus is a river of Thessaly, 
where Apollo fed the herds of 
king Admetus. 

Lycæi.'] Lycæus is a moun- 
tain of Arcadia, famous for 
sheep, and sacred to Pan, being 
accounted one of his habita- 
tions. 

Eurysthea durum.] Eurysthe- 
us, the son of Sthenelus, was 
king of Mycenæ, and, at the 
instigation of Juno, imposed on 
Hercules his twelve famous la- 
bours, which he hoped would 
have overpowered him. 

Illaudati Bicsiridis, aras.] Bu- 
siris is generally said to have 
been the son of Neptune, king 
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Cui non dictus Hylas puer, et Latonia Ddos ? 
Hippodameque, humeroque Pelops insignis ebumo, 
Acer equis ? Tentanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. 
Primus ego in patriam mecum. modo vita supersit, 10 

greatly in love with her. He 
occepted the dangerous condi- 
tions, and contended with the 
father. In this race the king'8 
chariot broke, by which accl- 
dent he lost his lif^, and Pelops 
gained the victory, and his 
beauteous prize. — Tantalus, the 
father of Pelops, had invited the 
gods to a banquet; at, which, 
having a mind to try their divi- 
nity, he dressed his son, and set 
his flesh before them. All the 
gods abstained from this horrid 
food, except Ceres, who eat the 
«houlder. Jupiter afterwards 
restored Pelops to life, and gave 
him an ivory shoulder, instead 
of that which had been eaten. 

Primus ego in patriam, &c.] 
The poet having, in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, expressed his 
contempt of the fabulous sub- 
jects of the Greek poets, and 
shewn a desire of surpassing 
them, now proceeds to propose 
to hiraself a subject worthy of 
his genius, not founded on fa- 
bles, but on true history. The 
historical facts which he designs 
to celebrate are the victories of 
the Romans, under the influence 
of Augustus Cæsar. He poeti- 
cally describes this victory of 
his over the Greek poets, by a 
design of building a temple to 
Augustus, on the banks of the 
Mincius, and officiating himself 
as priest. In the mean time he 
says he wiU proceed in the pre- 
•ent work, and speak of cattle. 



of Egypt, and a most cruel ty- 
rant. He used to sacrifice 
strangers, but Hercules over- 
came him, and sacrificed both 
him and his son on the same 
altars. 

Hylas puer. '\ Hylas was be- 
loved by Hercules, and accom- 
panied him in the Argonautic 
expedition : but going to draw 
water, he fell in, which gave 
occasion to the fable of his be- 
ing carried away by the nymphs. 

Latonia Delos.} Delos is one 
of the Islands in the Ægean sea, 
called Cycladés. It is fabled 
that this island floated till La- 
tona brought forth Apollo and 
Diana there, after which time it 
became fixed. 

Hippodameque, humeroque Pe- 
lops insignis åmmo, acer equis."] 
Hippodame or Hippodamia was 
the daughter of CEnomaus, king 
of Elis and Pisa. She was a 
princess of exceeding great 
beauty, and had many lovers: 
but it being foretold by an ora- 
cle, that GSnomaus should be 
slain by his son-in-law, he of- 
fered his daughter to him who 
should overcome the king in a 
chariot-race, his own horses 
being begotten by the winds, 
and prodigiously swift. But on 
the other side, if the unfortu- 
nate lover lost the race, he was 
to be put to death. In this man- 
ner thirty lost their lives : but 
this did not di3C0urage Pelops, 
the son of Tantalus, who was 
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Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas : 
Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mautua, palmas : 
Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam 
Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius, et tenera prætexit anindine ripas. 
In medio mihi Cæsar erit, templumque tenebit. 
Illi victor ego, et Tyrio conspectus in ostro 
Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 
Cuncta mihi, Alpheum linquens, lucosque Molorchi, 
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This boast of Virgil, that he 
will be the first who brings the 
Muses from Helicon ioto his 
own country, must be under- 
stood of Mantua, not of Italy in 
general ; for this glory belongs 
to Ennius, who first wrote an 
epic poem, after the manner of 
Homer. 

Aonio vertice.'] Aonia was 
the name of the mountainous 
part of Bæotia, whence all Bæ- 
otia came to be called Aonia. — 
In this coimtry was the famous 
mountain Helicon, sacred to the 
Muses. 

Idumæas palmas.'] Idumæa, 
or the land of Edom, was famous 
for palms. He therefore uses 
Idumæan palms for palms in 
general, as is common in poetry. 
Palms were used for crowns in 
all the games, as we find in the 
fourth question of the eighth 
book of Plutarch's Symposiacks ; 
where he inquires why the sa- 
cred games had each their pe- 
culiar crown, but the palm was 
common to all. 

In medio mihi Cæsar erit, 
templumque tenebit.'] It was the 
custom to place the statue of 
that god, to whom the teraple 
was dedicated, in the middle of 
it. The other statues, which 



he mentions, are to adom the 
temple. 

T)frio conspectus in ostro.'] 
Those who ofifered sacrifice, 
amongst the Romans, on ac- 
count of any victory, ^ere 
clothed Ln the Tyrian colour.^ 
It is not certain what cok>ur 
this was. Some call it purple^ 
and others scarlet. Perhaps it 
was a deep crimson, for human 
blood is commonly called pur- 
ple by the poets. 

Centum quadrijugos agUaJbo 
ad fiumina cmmis.] Varro, as 
he is quoted by Servius, tells us 
that in the Circensian games, it 
was anciently the custom to 
send out twenty-five missus, or 
matches of chariots, in a day ; 
and that each match consisted 
of four chariots : that the twen- 
ty-fifth match was set out at 
the charge of the people, by a 
coUection made amongst them, 
and was therefore called æra- 
rius; and that when this cus- 
tom was laid aside, the last 
match still retained the name 
of ærarius. It is likewise to the 
ancient custom of celebrating 
these games on the banks d[ 
rivers, that the poet alludes by 
the words ad flumina. 

Cuncta mihi, Alpheum lin* 
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Cursibus, et crudo decernet Græcia cæstu ; 20 

Ipse, caput tonsæ foliis omatus olivæ. 

Dona feram. Jam nunc solemnes4ucere pompas 

Ad delubra juvat, cæsosque videre juvencos : 

Vel scena ut versis decedat frontibus ; utque 

Purpurea intexti tollånt aulæa BritannL 23 

In foribus pugnam auro soUdoque elephanto 

Gkngaridum £Eu;iam, victorisque arma Quirini : 



quens, lucx>sque Molorchi.'] The 
poet here prophecies that the 
games which he shall institute, 
in honour of Augustus, will be 
so famous, that the Greeks will 
come to them, and forsake their 
own Olympid and Nemeæan 
games. — ^Alpheus is the name 
of a river of Peloponnesus, 
arising in Arcadia, passing 
through the country of Elis, 
and falling into the sea below 
the city Olympia, which was 
famous for the Olympic games, 
instituted by Hercules in honour 
of Jupiter. The victors at these 
games were crowned with wild 
olive. — Molorchus was a Shep- 
herd of Cleone, a town in Pelo- 
ponnesus, between Corinth and 
Argos, near Mantinea. Hercules 
having been hospitably received 
by this Shepherd, in gratitude 
slew the Nemeæan or Cleonean 
lion, which infested that coun- 
try; and the Nemeæan games 
were therefore instituted in ho- 
nour of Hercules. The victors 
were crowned with-parsley, or 
perhaps smallage. 

Cursibus.'] Running was one 
of the five Olympic games, called 
the pentathlum. The other were 
wrestling, leaping, throwing the 
quoit, and fighting with the 
cæsti:^. 



Cæstu.'] The cæstus was com- 
posed of leathem thongs fas* 
tened to the hands, and filled 
with lead and iron, to add force 
and weight to the blow. 

Olivæ.] Olivæ seems to be 
put here for the wild olive, with 
which the victors at the Olym- 
pic games used to be crowned. 

Solemnesducere pompas.'] The 
pomps were images of the gods, 
carried in procession to the 
circus. 

Gangaridum.] The Ganga- 
nde» were Indiana living near 
the Granges. These people were 
not subdued at the time when 
Virgil wrote his Georgicks. — 
Catrou justly observes, that Vir- 
gil must have added this and 
the preceding verse long after 
he had first published the Geor- 
gicks. This whole allegory of 
the temple seems to have been 
added by the poet in the year of 
Rome 734, when history informs 
us, that Augustus subdued the 
Indians and the Parthians, and 
recovered the eagles which had 
been lost by Crassus. This was 
the year before the death of 
VirgU; whence we may observe, 
that he continued to correct fuad 
improve this noble poem till the 
time of his death. 

Victorisiiue arma Quirini.] — 
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Atque hie undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 
Nilum, ac navali surgentes ære columnas. 
Addam urbes Asiæ domitas, pulsumque Niphaten» 
Fidentemque fuga Parthum^ versisque sagitds. 
Et duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste trophæa ; 
Bisque triumphatas utroque ab littore gentes. 
Stabunt et Parii lapides, spirantia signa. 



Ruæus allows that it was de- 
bated in the senåte, whether 
Augustus or Romulus should be 
the name of him, who before 
was called Octavianus. But he 
observes, that this happened in 
the year of Rome 727, three 
years after the publication of 
the Georgicks. Hence he con- 
cludes, that it was a private 
flattery of Virgil, and had no 
relation to what was debated in 
the senate. But if we agree 
With Catrou, that this verse was 
inserted, in the year 734, we 
can have no doubt but that Vir- 
gil alluded to the debate already 
mentioned. 

Undantem heilo magnumque 
fluentem Nilum.'] This relates 
to the victory obtained over the 
Egyptians and their allies, com- 
manded by Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, in the year of Rome 
724. 

Navali surgentes ære colum- 
nas.] Servius tells us, that Au- 
gustus, having conquered all 
Egypt, took abundance of beaks 
of ships, and made four columns 
of them, which were afterwardsr 
placed by Domitian in the Ca- 
pitol, and were to be seen in his 
time. 

Pulsumque Niphaten.] Ni- 
phates is the name of a moun- 
tain and river of Armenia. The 



people of this country were sub- 
dued after the decree of the se^ 
nate, by which the name AU" 
gustus was given to Octavi-- 
anus. 

Fidentemque fuga Parthium 
versisque sagittis.] The Par» 
thians used to fly from their 
enemies, and at the same time 
to shoot their arrows behind 
them. 

Duo rapta manu diver90 ex 
hoste trophæa.] Servius will 
have this to mean the Ganga- 
rides in the east, and the Britons 
in the west : but it does not 
appear from history that Au- 
gustus ever triumphed over the 
Britons, or even made war upon 
them. He went in person 
against the Spaniards the first 
time they revolted, and they 
were subdued the second time 
by his lieutenant Carisius. He 
twice subdued the Parthians, 
and both times commanded his 
armies in person. Here, says 
Catrou, are the two trophies ob- 
tained by the hand of Augustus, 
making war in person on two 
different nations, the Spaniards 
and the Parthians. 

Parii lapides.] Paros is an 
island in the Ægean sea, famous 
for the finest marble. Hence, 
in the third Æneid, he calls this 
island the snow-white Paros. 
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Assaraci prolei^ demkaæque ab Jove g^itis 85 
Nomina, Trosque parenfii €t Trogæ Cyntbius auctor. 
Invidia infelix furias, amnemque severum 
Oocyti metuet, toitosque Ixionis angues, 
Immanemque rotam, non exuperabile saxum. 
Interea PrTadum sylvas, saltusque eequamur 40 
Intactos, tua, Msecenas, haud moliia juesa. 
Te sine nil altum mens inchoat : en age segnes 
Eumpe moras : rocat ingenti clamore Cythæron, 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equonun ; 
£t Tox assensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 45 
Mox tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 



Assaraci prolef, demissæque ab 
Jwe gentis nomimJ^ Here he 
compliments Augustus, with 
«dorning his temple with the 
statues of the Trqjan aiicestors, 
from whom he was fond of being 
thought to have descended. 

Trojæ Cynthim auctor ^ Apol- 
lo was bom in Delos, wbere is 
the mountain Cynthus. He is 
said to have buUt l^y, in the 
reign of Laomedon. 

Invidia infelix, &c.] Servius 
seems to understand the poef s 
meaning to be, that he will write 
such great things as to deserve 
envy ; but at the same time that 
the envious shall forbear de- 
tracting, for fear of punishment 
in the other world. I rather 
believe, with La Cerda and 
others, that he speaks of those 
who envy the glories of Augus- 
tus Cæsar, of whom tfaere must 
have beeu many at that time in 
Rome. 

Coqfti.'] Cocytus is the name 
of X>ne of the flve rivers of 
heU.. 



TortosqrAe Ixionis angues^ im- 
manemque ro^tfm.] Ixion at- 
tempted to violate Juno, for 
which crime he east into 
hell, and bound, with twisted 
snakes, to a whed which is 
continually turning. 

Non exuperabile mxmmi.] Sisy- 
phus infested Attica with rob- 
beries, for which he was slain 
by Tfaeseus ; and condemned in 
hell, to roll a stone to the top 
of a hill, which aiways tums 
back again, before it reaches 
the top. 

Vocat ingenti clamore Cythæ- 
ron.] Virgil poetically expresses 
his eamestness to engage in the 
subject of the present book, by 
saying he is loudly called upon 
by the places famous for the 
catUe of which he intends to 
treat. Cythæron is a mountain 
of Bæotia, a country famous for 
cattle. 

Taygetique canes.'] See book 
ii. ver. 487. This mountain 
was famous for hunting. 

Mox tamen ardentes accingar, 
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Csesaris, et nomen £euna tot ferre per annos^ 

Uthoni prima quot abest ab origine Cæsar. 

Seu quis Olympiacæ miratus præmia palmæ» 

Pascit equos, seu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos ; 50 

CJorpora præcipue matrum legat. Optima torv» * 

Forma bovis^ cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix» 

Et crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent. 

Tum longo nullus lateri modus : omnia magaa : 

Pes etiam, et camuris hirtæ sub comibus aures. 55 

Nee mihi dispUceat maculis insignis et albo. 



&c.] Here he is generally un- 
derstood to mean, that he in- 
tends, as soon as he has finished 
the Georgicks, to describe the 
wars of Augustus, under the 
character of Æneas. 

Tithoni prima qmt abest ab 
origine Cæsar.'] Tithonus, the 
son of Laomedon, and elder 
brother of Priamus, was the 
most famous of all the Dai'dan 
family. 

Seu quis, &c.] Here the poet 
enters upon the subject of this 
book ; and in the first place de- 
scribes the marks of a good 
cow. 

Olympiacæ palmæ. ] The 
Olympic games were thought 
the most honourable: and the 
Victors carried pal ms in their 
hands, which was esteemed the 
noblest trophy of their vic- 
tory. 

Pascit equos."] The ancients 
were exceedingly curious in 
breeding horses for the Olym- 
pic games : and it was thought 
a great commendation to excel 
in that skill. 

Optima torvæ forma boms."] 
Pliny says they are not to be 



despised for baving an unsigfatty 
look. 

Crurum tenus a mento palea- 
ria pendent.'] The low hanging 
of the dewlaps is mentioned also 
by the prose writers. 

Longo nvXUts lateri modnu: 
omnia magna.] This length <X 
the body and largeness of all 
the limbs, is commended also 
by Varro. 

Pes etiam, et camuris hirtæ 
sub comibus aures.] It has 
been generally understood, that 
the poet means the foot should 
be large. But La Gerda justly 
observes that Virgil, who fol- 
lows Varro in all the other 
parts of this description, is not 
to be supposed, absolutely lo 
contradict him in this one par- 
ticular. Besides no one writer 
speaks of broad feet as any ex- 
cellence in a cow: and indeed 
the smallness of this creature's 
foot, in proportion to the bulk 
of her whole body, is a great 
advantage in treading in a deep 
soil. Varro says expressly the 
foot must not be broad. 

Maculis insignis et - oUh).] 
Some take this to signify a 
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Avåt juga detrectans, interdumque aspera corau. 

Et faciem tauro propior ; quæque ardua tota. 

Et gradlens ima verrit vestigia cauda. 

Ætas Lucinam, justosque pati Hymenæos 60 

Desinit ante decem, post quatuor incipit anno^ : 

Cætera nec fæturæ habilis, nee fortis aratris. 

Interea, superat gregibus dum læta juventas, 

Solve mares : mitte in venerem pecuaria primus, 

Atque aliam ex alia generando suffice prolem. 65 

Optima quæque dies miseris mortalibus ævi 

Prima fugit : subeimt morbi, tristisque senectua : 

Et labor et duræ rapit inclementia mortis. 

Semper erunt, quarum mutari corpora malis. 

Semper enim refice : ac, ne post amissa requiras, 70 

Anteveni, et subolem armento sortire quotannis. 

Nee non et pecori est idem delectus equino. 

Tu modo, quos in spem statues summittere gentis, 

Prædpuum jam inde a teneris impende laborem. 

CSontinuo pecoris generosi pullus in arvis 75 

Åltius ingreditnr, et mollia crura reponit. 

Primus et ire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 

Audet, et ignoto sese committere ponti : 

Nee vanos horret strepitus. Uli ardua cerviz, 

-white cow spotted with other MoUia crura reponit.'] 1 be- 

colours ; but the best commen- lieve the poet means by reponit 

tators understand these words the alternate motion of the legs. 

to mean a cow spotted with The epithet mollia may sigAify 

white. Virgil'8 meaning seems either the tendemess of the 

to be, that tiiough white is not young colfs joints, or that those 

esteemed the best colour, yet which are naturally most flexible 

he does not disapprove a' cow are best. 

that has some white spots in Nee tfonos horret strepitus.'} 

her. By nee vanos horret strepitus, 

Continuo.'] It signifies, from the poet means that a good colt 

the very beginning, is not apt tq start at the rust- 

u2 
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Argutumque cn^ut, brevis alruft, obesaque terga : BO 
Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus : bonesti 
Spadices, glaucique ; color deterrimua albis» 
Bt gilvo. Turn ai qua sonum procul arma dedere. 
Stare loco neacit : micat auribus, et tremit artus ; 
GoUectumque premens yolvit sub naribuB ignem : 85 
Densa juba, et dextro jactata recombit in armo. 



Ung of evéry leaf, at every little 
noise, that portends no danger. 
But by turn si qua sonum, &c. 
he means that the colt shews 
his mettle by exulting at a mili- 
tary noise, at which he erects 
his ears, bounds, paws, and is 
scarce able to contain himself. 
It not only is unnecessary, but 
would even be duU poetiy, to 
give a regular, orderly descrip- 
tion of a horse fh>m head to 
tall. By ardua h meant that 
the colt carries his head well, 
not letting it bang down. 

Luxuriatque toris animosum 
pectus.] The tori are brawny 
swellings of the muscles. Vir- 
giPs description of the breast is 
more expressive than any other, 
and he adds the epithet animo^ 
sum, to shew that this luxuri- 
ance of brawn in the muscles 
denotes the spirit and fire of the 
horse. 

Spadices.'] It is very difficult 
to come to an ezact knowledge 
of the signification of those 
words, by which the ancients 
expressed their colours. We 
leam from Aulus Gellius, that 
the Dorians caUed a branch of 
a palm plucked off with the fniit, 
Spadix; and that the fruits of 
the palm being of a shining red, 
that colour came to be called 
phænvceus and spadix^, Hence, 



it appears that the colour which 
the ancients caUed pkæme«m§, 
or spadix, was a bright red, bot 
we do not know that any horses 
•re exacliy of such a coicmri 
though the anciwts might w- 
well apply red to horses, as we 
to deer. The coloufs whkh 
come nearest to it seem to be 
l^e hay, t^e cft^muf, and tiie 
sorrd, Perfaiqts all these mi|j;ht 
be contained under the same 
name, fbr the ancients do not 
seem to have been so accurate- 
in distinguishing such a variety 
of colours, as the moderns. 

Glaucij\ The ancients meant 
hy gkMcus a colour which had 
a faint green or blue east. Now 
as no horse can be properly said 
to be either blue or green, wor 
may conclude that the cc^our 
meant by Virgil is a flne grey, 
which has a bluish east. 

GUvo.] S. Isidore explains 
gUvus to be tiie colour of honey, 
but whitish. I take this to be 
what we call dun, 

Micat auHbus.] Pliny says 
the ears discover the spirit of a 
horse, as the tail does that of a 
lion. 

GoUectumque premens mlvit 
sub narihus ignem. ] Wide 
nostrils and frequent snortingt 
are great signs of mettle in a 
horse. 
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At duplex agitur per lumbos spina, cavatque 

Tellurem, et solido graviter sonat ungula comu. 

Talis Amyclæi domitus Pollucis habenis 

Cyllarus, et quorum Graii meminere poétæ, 90. 

Martis equi bijuges, et magni currus AchiUi. 

Talis et ipse jubam cervice effudit equina 

Ck)njugi8 adventu pemix Satumus^ et altum 

Pelion hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto. 

Hunc quoque, ubi aut morbo gråvis, aut jam segnior anms 

Deficit, abde domo ; nee turpi ignosce senectæ. 96 

Frigidus in venerem senior, frustraque laborem 

Ingratum tråbit : et, si quando ad prælia ventiun est. 

Ut quondam in stipulis magnus sine viribosignis 

Incassum fiirit. . Ergo animos.ævumque notabis 100 

Præcipue : binc alias artes, prolemque parentum» 

Et quis cuique dolor victo, quæ gloria palmæ. 

Nonne vides, cum præcipiti certamine campum 

Corripuere, ruuntque elFusi carcere currus, 

Cum spes arrect^e juvenum, exultantiaque baurit 105 

Corda pavor pulsans : illi instaat verbere torto. 

Et proni dant kra : volat vi fervidus axis. 

Duplex spina.'] In a horse, Talis et ipse fubam, ke.] Phi- 

that is in good case^ the back is lyra was the mistress of Saturn, 

broad, and the spine does not who, to avoid being discovered 

ftick up like a ridge, but forms by his wife Ops, coming upon 

a kind of furrow on the back. them unexpectedly, tumed him- 

Talis Amyckn domitus Pollu- seif into a fine horse. 
cis habenis Cyllarus.'\ Amyclæ Pelion,'] It is the name of 

was a city of Laconia, where a mountain of Thessaly, where 

Castor and Pollux were educated. Chiron dw^lt. 

Martis equi hijuges.'\ Ser- Quondam.'] It is not always 

vius and others say the horses used to signify any determinate 

. of Mars are Fear and Terror, time. Here I take it to mean 

Others contend that these are only sometimes. 
the copapanions. «nd nut the 
horses of that deity. 

u3 
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Jamque humiles, jamque elati sublime Tidentur 
Aéra per yacuum ferii, atque adsDigere in aurms. 
Nee mora, nee requies : at itilvæ mmbin arenæ 1 10 
ToUitor : humesount iq>itmis, £atiiq«e sequentom. 
Tantus amor laudum, tantæ est yictoria car». 
Primus Ericthoniius currus et qiøtucH: auaua 
Jungere equoa, rapidisque rotia inaiatere victor. 
Fræna Pelethronii Lqnthæ, gyroaque dedeie 115 
Impoaiti dorao, atque equitem docuere sub annia 
insultare aolo, et gieaaua glomerare superboa. 
Æquua uterque labor ; aeque jovenemqne j 
Exquirunt, caHdnaique animia, et ouiaibuB 4 
Quamvia eaepe fuga Tenos ille egerit hoatea» 120 
Et patriam Epirum referat, fbrteaque Mycenaa ; 
Neptunique ipea deducat origine genton. . 
His animadveraia, instant mb tempus et omnea 

Fræna Pelethronii Lapithæ, Quamvis sæpe fuga, &c.] 

gyrosqite dedere.] Servius says That is, let the hor8e'8 qualifica^ 

Peletronium is the name of a tions have been ever so good, 

town of Thessaly, where the let him have come from the 

breaking of horses was first in- best country in the world, let 

vented. Gyrtis signifies pro- him be descended from the no- 

perly a wheeling about. In this blest race, yet he must still be 

place, it signifies the managing in the flower of his age ; or else 

a horse, and teaching all the good judges will never make 

proper rounds.and tums. choice of him, either for riding 

Equitem.] Aulus Grellius con - or racing, 
tends that eques signifies the Fortesque Mycenas.'] Mycenæ 

same with «quus. Without was a city of Argia, a region of 

doubt, it is the horse that paws, Peloponnesus, in which Aga- 

curvets, and prances, but the memnon reigned. This country 

poet might very well apply these was famous for good horses, 
actions to the man who rides Neptunique ipsa deducat ori- 

the horse, and makes him per- gine gentem.'] Neptune is said 

form them. to have smitten the earth with 

Æquus uterque labor.] That his trident, and thereby to have 

is, the labours of driving cha- produced a fine horse, to which 

riots, and managing the single the poet alludes, in the first 

horse are equal. book, -vef. 13. 
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Impendunt cunui denso distendere pingui, 

Quem legere duoem, et peoori dixere maritum ; 125 

Pabentesque secant herfaaa, fiuviosque ministrBBt» 

Farraque, ne blando nequeat aipexesse labori, 

Invalidique patmm referant jegunia nad. 

Ipsa autem macie tenuant anoaxta volentes : 

Atque ubi concubitus primos jam nota voluptas 180 

Sollicitat, frondesque negant, et foatibus arcent. 

Sæpe etiam cunu qnadunt, et sede fatigant, 

Cum graviter tunsb gemit area frugibu^, et cnm 

Surgentem ad zephyrum pale» jactantiir inanes. 

Hoc £eu;iunt, nimio ne luxu obtusior usus 1S5 

Sit genitali arvo, et sulcos oblimet inertes : 

Sed rapiat sitiens venerem, interiusque recondat. 

Rursus cura patrum cadere, et euccedere matrum 

Incipit. ExætiB gravidæ cum mensibus emuit, 

Non illas gravibus quisquam juga ducere plaustris, 140 

Non saltu superare viam sit passus^ et acii 

Carpere prata fuga, fiuviosque innare rapaces. 

Saltibus in vacuis pascant, et plena secundum 

Flumina, muscus ubi, et viridissima gramine ripa : 

Speluncæque tegant» et saxea procubet umbra. 145 

Est lucos SUari circa, ilidbusque virentem 

Flunmus Albumum volitans, cui nomen asilo 

Saliibut,'] 6ee the note on country of the PicentirU from 

verse 471. of the second Geor> that of the Lucan: it is now 

gick. called Selo. 

Plena secundum Jhimina,] The Albumum.] Albumut was 

poet recommends full rivers,that the name of a mountain near 

the pregnant cattle may not the river Silarus. 

strain themselves with stooping Cut lunnen asilo,'} Asilo is 

to drink. here put in the dative caae, after 

Silari.] Sft/arttf was the name the manner of the Qreeks. 
of a river which divided the 
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Romanum est, æstrum Graii vertere vocantes ; 

Asper, acerba sonans ; quo tota exterrita sylvis 

Diffugiunt axmenta ; furit mugitibus æther 150 

Concussus, sylvæque, et sicci ripa Tanagri. 

Hoc quondam monstro horribiles exercuit iras 

Inacbiæ Juno pestem meditata juvencæ. 

Hunc quoque, nam mediis fervoribus acrior iiistat» : 

Arcebis gravido pecori, armentaque påsees . 155 

Sole recens orto, aut noctem ducentibus astris. 

Post partum, cura in vitulos tradudtor omlus : 

ContLnuoque notas et nomina gentis inurunt : 

£t quos aut pecori malint submittere habendo, 

Aut aris servare sacros, aut scindere terram, 160 

Et campum horrentem fractis invertere glebis. 

Cætera pascuntnr virides armenta per herbas : ■ 

Tu quos ad studium atque usum formabis agrestem. 

Jam vitulos hortare, viamque insiste domandi. 



JsperJ] i take this word to 
be designed to express the sharp- 
ness of the sting. 

Acerba sonans.] This relates 
to the horrible whizzing of this 
animal. 

Sicci ripa Tanagri.] The 
Tanagrus, or Tanager, now 
called Negro, is a river of Luca- 
nia, rising from the mountain 
Albumus. 

Hoc quondam monstro, &c.] 
lo, the daughter of Inachus, was 
beloved by Jupiter, who, to 
conceal her from Juno, tumed 
her into a cow : hut Juno, dis- 
covering the deceit, sent an æs- 
trus to torment lo ; with which 
being stung, she fled into Egypt, 
where, being restored to her 
former shape, she was married 
to king Osiris ; and after her 



death, was worshipped as a god- 
dess, under the name of Isis. 

Continuo.] See the note on 
ver. 75. 

Notas et nomina gentis inu- 
runt.'] The burning marks upon 
cattle is a very ancient custom, 
to which we find frequent allu- 
sions. 

Cætera pascuntujr virides ar^ 
menta per herbas.] This is ge- 
nerally understood to mean, that 
the cattle which are not de- 
signed either for breeding, sa- 
crifices, or labour, have no mark 
set upon them, and so are suf- 
fered to graze undistinguished. 

Jam vitulos hortare.] Colu- 
mella says they ought not to be 
younger than three, or older 
than five years. 
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Dum faciles ammi juvenum, dum mobilis ætas. 165 

Ac primum laxos tenui de vimine circlos 

Cervici subnecte ; dehinc, ubi libera colla 

Servitio asauerint, ipsis e torquibus aptos 

Junge pares, et coge gradum couferre juvencos. 

Atque illis jam sæpe rotæ ducantur inanes 170 

Per terram, et summo vestigia pulvere siguent. 

Post valido nitens sub pondere fieiginus axis 

Instrepat, et junctos temo trahat ærtua orbes. 

Interea pubi indomitæ non gramina tantum, 

Nee vescas salicum frondes, ulvamque palustrem» 176 

Sed £rumenta manu carpes sata : nee tibi fcetæ. 

More patrum^ nivea implebunt mulctraria vaccæ ; 

Bed tota in dulces oonsument abera natoB« 



Ipsis e torquibus.'] This par- 
ticular instruction of fastening 
the bullocks by the collars, may 
seem superfluous to those who 
are not informed, that it was a 
custom among the ancients to 
yoke the bullocki together by 
the horns. 

Junge pares."] Varro says you 
must yoke buUocks of equal 
strength, lest the stronger should 
wear out the weaker. 

Rotæ ducantur inanes.] By 
empty Wheels, is meant either 
empty carriages, orwheels with- 
out any caniage laid upon them. 

Summo vestigia pulvere sig- 
nent.] These words are used to 
express the ligfatness of the car- 
riage, which the untamed bul- 
k)cks are first put to draw. The 
weight is to be 80 inconsiderable, 
that itwiU not cause them to 
make deep impreisioiis in the 
dust. 



Valido nitens sub pondere.} 
After they have been tried with 
empty carriages, tiiey are to be 
put to draw such as are heavy. 

Ulvamque palustrem.] Cæsld- 
pinus supposes, and not without 
reason, that the uha is the 
same with the typha, which we 
call caVS'tail, or reed-mace. It 
is a very common weed with us, 
and in Italy also, in stagnant 
waters : it grows to a considef'. 
able height, and bears a head at 
the top of the-^ stalk, wbteh, 
when ripe, affords a great deal 
of down. 

Nee tibifætæ, ItcJ The peo- 
I^e in the earliest age9 lived 
much upon milk, and thereforc 
defrauded liieir calves of great • 
part of their natural nourish- 
ment. This practice Virgil con» 
demns, and adviies those who 
breed caivet to let them sudc 
their filL 
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Sin ad beila magis studium, turmasque feroces» 

Aut Alphea rotis prælabi flumina Pisæ, 180 

Et Jovis in luco currus agitare volantes ; 

Primus equi labor est, animos atque arma videre 

Bellantum, lituosque pati, tractuque gementem 

Férre rotam, et stabulo frænos audire sonantes. 

Turn magis atque magis blandis gaudere magistri 185 

Laudibus, et plausæ sonitum cervicis amare. 

Atque hæc jam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 

Audiat, inque vicem det moUibus ora capistris 

Invalidus^ et jamque tremens, et jam insciiis ævi. 

At, tribus exactis, ubi quarta aocesserit æstas, 190 

Caipere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 

Compositis, sinuetque altema volumina crurum ; 

Sitque laboxanti similis : turn cursibus auras 

Provocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 

Æquora, vix summa vestigia ponat arena. 195 

Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cum densus ab oris 



Sin ad beUa, &c.] The poet 
nowproceeds togive an account 
of the breeding of horses. 
. Alphea,] See ver. 19. 

Pisæ.] Strabo tells us, that it 
has been questioned whether 
there ever was such a city as 
Pisa, affirming it to have been 
the name only of a fountain. It 
is confessed, however, that it 
was anciently the name of a 
country in that part of Elis, 
through which the river Alpheus 
flowed, and in which stood the 
famous temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius. 

Lituos.'] The tuba is generally 
thougbt to have been the same 
instrument with our trumpet; 



but the lituus was different from 
it, being almost straight, only 
turning a Uttle in at the end: 
the comu and the baccinum were 
bent almost round. 

Gyrutn.] See the note on 
ver. 115. 

Hyperboreis.'] The Hjrperbo- 
reans are a people of whom not 
only the seat, but even the ex- 
istence, is called in question. — 
The mention of them is very 
ancient, for we find Herodotus 
denying that there were any 
such people; and not without 
reason, if by Hyi)erborean be 
meant, as he understands the 
word, a people who lived beyond 
the rising of the north wind. — 
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Incubuit, Scythiæque hyemes atque arida differt 
Nubila : turn segetes altæ, -campique natantes ' 
Lenibus horrescuDt flabris, summæque sonorem 
Daiit sylvæ, longique urgent ad littora fluctus : 200 
Ille volat, simul arva fuga, simul æquora verrens. 
Hie vel ad Elei metas et maxima campi 
Sudabit spatia, et spumas aget ore cruentas : 
Belgica vel moUi melius feret esseda collo. 
Turn demum crassa magnum fiarragine corpus 205 
Crescere jam domitis sinito : namque ante domandum * 
Ingentes tollent animos, prensique negabunt 
Verbera lenta pati, et duris parere lupatis. 

But others, as Strabo tells us in that Elis is a city of Arcadia, 

his first book, call those Hyper- where the chariot-races were 

boreans who live in the most celebrated; butit is certain that 

northem parts of the world. — the Olympic games were cele- 

In his eleventh book, he tells brated, not at Elis, but at Olym- 

us that the ancient Grecians pia. Tlie Pisæans, in whose 

called all the northem nations country Olympia was situated, 

Sc3rthians and Celto-Scythians ; had many contentions with the 

but that the most ancient of all Eleans about the government of 

called those which lie to the the Olympic games ; but at last 

north of the Black sea, the the Eleans prevailing, the whole 

Danube, and the.gulf of Venice, country between' Achaia, Mes- 

Hyperboreans, Sauromatæ, and senia, and Arcadia, came to be 

Arimaspians. The latter lived called Elis. The plains of Elis, 

to the northward of the river therefore, are not the plains 

Tanais, and the lake Mæotis : about the city of Elis, as Servius 

they inhabited, therefore, the erroneously imagines, but the 

country which is now called plains about Olympia, in the re- 

Muscovy. On the north part of gion of Elis, 
this country were situated the SpcUia.] See the note on 

Riphæan mountains, where the book i. ver. 613. 
snow is continually falling, in Belgica vel moUi melius feret 

the shape of feathers; by which, esseda coUo.] This. is generally 

perhaps, were meant the moun- understood to mean, that the 
tains of Lapland, on the north horse will be hetter for drawing 
side of which the Hyperboreans common carriages. 
were supposed to inhabit. MoUi.J^ " I take moUi for 

ScytfUæ.'] See the note on domito, m opposttion to rehuf' 
book i. ver. 240. tanti," &c. Dr. Trapp, 

Elei campi,'] Servius tells us, Lupatis.] The curb is said to 
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Sed non ^Da magis vires industria firmat, 

Quam venerem et cæci stimulos avertere amoris r SIO 

Sive boum, aive est cui gratior usus equorum. 

Atque ideo tauros procul, atque in sola relegant 

Pascua, post montem oppositum, et trans flumina lata: 

Aut intus clausos satura ad præsqpia servant. 

Carpit enim vires paullatim, uritque vidende 215 

Fæmina : nee nemorum patitor meminisse, nee herb». 

I)uicibus illa quidem illecebiis, et sæpe superbos 

Comibus inter se subigit decemere axnantes. 

Pascitur in magna sylva formosa juvenca : 

Illi altemantes multa vi prælia miscent 220 

Vulneribus crebris : lavit ater corpora sanguis, 

Versaque in obnixos urgentur comua vasto 

Cum gemitu, reboant sylvæque et magnus Olympns. 

Nee mos bellantes una stabulare : sed alter 

Victus abit, longeque ignotis exulat oris, 225 

Multa gemens iguominiam, plagasque superbi 

Victoris, turn, quos amisit inultus, amores ; 

Et stabula aspectans regnis excessit avitis. 

Ergo omni cura vires exercet, et inter 

Dura jacet pemox instrato saxa cubili, 230 

Prondibus hirsutis, et carice pastus aeuta : 



have been called lupatum, be- 
cause it had unequal iron teeth, 
like the teeth of woives. This 
strongly expresses the mettle of 
a headstrong horse, that he 
cannot be governed by such se- 
vere curbs as we find used by 
the ancients. It is here put in 
opposition to mollibm capistris, 
mentioned before ; by which, 
perhaps, is meant what we call 
a smffie-bii. 



Carice acuta."] This plant has 
so little said of it by the Roman 
writers, that it is hard to ascer- 
tain what species we are to un- 
derstand by the name carex. — 
Caspar Bauhinus says it is that 
sort of rush which he has called 
juncus acutus panicula sparsa. 
It is therefore our common hard 
rwfh, which grows in pastures, 
and by way sides, in a moist 
soiL It is more solid, hard, and 
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Bit téntat sese, atque irasci in comua ^tiscit 

Årboris obnixus trunco : ventosque lacessit 

Ictibue, et sparsa ad pugnam proktdit arena. 

Post, ubi coUectum robur, yiresqne refectæ, ^ 235 

Signa movet, præcepsque oblitum feftar in hostem : 

fluotus uti, medio cæpit cum albescére ponto, 

Longius, ex altoque sinum tråbit ; utque volutus 

Ad terra», immane sbnat per saxa,' neque ipso 

Monte minor procumlnt : at ima ex«6tuat unda 240 

Vorticibus/ nigramque alte iftibjectfeit arenam. 

Onme adeo genus in terris hbminumque ferarumque. 

Et genus æquoreum, pecudes, pictæque volucres. 

In furias ignemque ruunt : amor omnibus idem, 

Tempore non alio catulorum oblita leæna 245 

Sævior etravit campis : nee funera vulgb 

iTam. multa informes ursi stragemque dedere 

Per sylvas : turn sævus aper, turn pessilna tigris. 

Heu ! male tum Ldbjæ solis erratur in agris. 

prickly at the pomt, thåh oor among the rocks, and falls upon 

soft rush, which seems the shore like a huge mountain: 

to be what the ancients called so the bull comes furiously roar- 

junetts. ing against his unsuspecting 

Longius, ex altoque sirmm enemy, and impetuously rushes 

irahit^ The commå is generally upon him. — Simm trMt is, I 

placed at the end of the pre- belteve, a singular expression ; 

cedmg yerse, which makes the and I do not find it exphdned by 

interpretation of these words- thecommehtators. «Stmitusually 

▼ery difficult : hut I think all signifies some sort of cavity, as 

the difficulty is removed by the bosom of any persoq, or a 

placing the comma after longius. bay : it is used also to signify a 

-^Viiigil is heré comparing tht waving line, like the motion of 

bull's first preparing himself to a snake. Hie poet seems to 

renew the fight, to a wave be- concetvea wave to be a hoUow 

ginning to whiten and swell, at bbdy, and therefore calls the 

a gt-eat distance from the shore, inner part of it its simu, or 

in the middle of the sea. Then b&som, 

as the wave rolls towards the Heu I male turn Libya, &c.] 

land^ With a dreadftil roaring Aristotle, speaking of beart, 
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Nonne vides, ut tota tremor pertentøt equorum 250 

Corpora, si tantum notas odor attuHt auras ? 

Ac neque eos Jam fræna, vinun neque verbera sæva, 

Non scopuli, rupesque cavæ, aut objecta retardant 

Flumina, correptosque unda torquentia montes. 

Ipse mit, dentesque Sabellicus exacuit sus, 255 

£t pede prosubigit terram, fricat arbore costas 

Atque hine atque illinc, humerosque ad vubiera durat. 

Quid juvenis, magnum cui versat in ossibus ignem 

Dums amor ? nempe abmptb turbata procellis 

Nocte natat cæca serus fireta : quem super ingens 260 

Porta tonat cæli, et scopulis iUisa redamant 



wolves, and lions, says they are 
dangerous to those that come 
near them, not having frequent 
fights between themselves, be- 
cause they are not gregarious. 
— ^Libya is the Greek name for 
Africa, according to Pliny. This 
country abounds with the fierc- 
est wild beasts. 

Ipse ruitf &c.] Aristotle, 
speaking of the wild boars, says 
that at this time they rage hor- 
ribly, and fight one with an- 
other, making their skins very 
hard by rubbing against trees, 
and by often rolling themselves 
in the mud, and letting it dry, 
make their backs almost impe- 
netrable, and fight so furiously, 
that both of them are often 
killed. Virgil bad spoken before 
of the wild boar, and here he 
says even the Sabellian boar 
rages : that is, not only the wild 
boar, but even the tame one, 
rages at this time ; and, to 
make his description the strong- 
er, he ascribes to the tame boar 
what Aristotle has said of the 
wild one. 



Pricat (wrbore coitiu (xtque Ate. 
(ttque illinc, humerosque cui vul' 
nera durat.'] Itake cftque hiM 
atque iUinc to belong to frkai 
arbore costas ; for the boar nibs 
bis sides backwards and forwiards 
against a tree : but the humerot 
ad vulnera durat, the hardening 
his shoulders against wounds, 
relates to the rolUng in mud, 
and baking it upon his skin, 
so as to make a sort of coat of 
armour, as we read just now in 
the quotation from Aristotle. 

Quid juvenis, &c.] Here the 
poet, no doubt, alludes to the 
well-known story of Leaoder 
and Hero : but with great judg. 
ment he avoids mentioning the 
particular story, thereby repre- 
senting the whole species as 
ready to encounter the greatest 
dangers when prompted by lust. 

Porta tonat cæli, &c.] The 
ancients feigned Jupiter to be in 
a certain temple of heaven, es- 
pecially when he thundered and 
lightened. Hence I gather, that 
gates may be imagined in hea- 
ven, temples being feigned al- 
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Æquora ; nee miseri possunt revocare parentes. 
Nee moritura super crudeli fiinere virgo. 
Quid lynces Bacchi variæ, et genus acre luporum, 
Atque canum? quid, quæ imbelles daut prælia cervi? 265 
Scilieet ante omnes furor est insignis equarum : 
Et mentem Venus ipsa dedit, quo tempore Glauci 
Potniades malis membra absumpsere quadngæ. 
IHas ducit amor trans Gargara, transque sonantem 
Ascaniimi : superant montes, et flumina tranant. 270 
Ck)ntinuoque avidis ubi subdita flamma medullis, 
Vere magis, quia vere calor redit ossibus, illæ 
Ore omnes versæ in Zephyrum stant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras : et sæpe sine ullis 



ready ; so that we may under- 
stand that those gates of the 
temples opened to let out the 
thunderbolts. 

ScopiUis Ulisa reclamant æ- 
gifora.] Catrou interprets this 
of the waves pushing back Le- 
ander from the coast of Sestos. 
Bnt surely the poet's meaning 
is, that the waves, dashing vio- 
lently on the rocks in a storm, 
ought not to prevent any one 
from venturing out to sea. 
- Hrg"o.] This word is not 
used by the poets in so strict a 
sense as we use the word rtrgtn. 
Thus Pasiphae is called \nrgo in 
two places in the sixth eclogue. 

Lynces Bacchi variæ.^ The 
ounce, the tiger, and the leo- 
pard, are said to be the animals 
by which the chariot of Bacchus 
was drawn. The difference be- 
tween these animals not being 
eommonly well known, I shaU 
here set down the marks by 
which they are distmguished. 
The tiger is as large, or larger. 



than a lion, and marked with 
long streaks. The leopard is 
smaller than the tiger, and 
marked with round spots. The 
ounce, or lynx, is of a reddish 
colour, like a fox, marked with 
black spots ; the hairs are gray 
at the bottom, red in the mid- 
dle, and whitish at the top ; 
those which compose the black 
spots, are only of two colours, 
having no white at the top. The 
eyes are very bright and fiery ; 
and the ears are tipped with 
thick shining hairs, like black 
velvet. It is an animal of ex- 
ceeding fierceness. 

Olatici Potniades malis mem- 
bra absumpsere quadrigæ,] Pot- 
nia was a town of Bæotia, near 
Thebes. 

Ascanium.'\ This is the name 
of a river of Bithynia: hut Gar. 
garus and Ascanius seem to be 
put here for any mountain and 
river. 

Continuo.'] See the note on 
ver. 76. 
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Conjugiis vento gravidæ, ipinibile dictu ! 295 
Saxa per, et scopulos, et depresaas coiiYalles 
Difiiigiu^t.; non, Eure, tuos» neque bqUs ad ortuB ; 
In Borem» Gauruin^ue, aut iiiide nigeirmma Auater 
Nasdtur, et pluvio coatristat frigoie cæluiiu 
Hine demum, Hippomanes yero quod nomine dicunt 280 
Pastores, lentum destillat ab inguine virus. 
Hippomanes, quod sæpe malæ legere novercæ. 



Boream.'] Bareas iBJfrequeoliy 
used to signify the north ; but, 
strictly spring, it is the north, 
east. 

Caurum.} Caurus, or Corus, 
according to Pliny, is thé noFth- 
west. 

It will not, perhaps, be un- 
acceptable to the reader, if va 
tbis place I shew what names 
the ancients gave to the poihte 
of the compass, as they are 
'mentionedbyPliny. Thisauthor 
divided the compass into eight 
parts. These, I think, were evi- 
dently the north, north-east, 
east, south-east, south, south- 
vest, west, and north- west: for 
in Ub. 18. c. 34. where he is 
speaking of describlng the parts 
of heaven in a field, he says the 
meridian line is to be cut trans- 
versely through the middle by 
another line, which will shew 
the place of the sun's rising and 
setting at the equinox, that is, 
due east and west. lien two 
other lines must be drawn ob- 
liquely, from each side of the 
north to each side of the south, 
.all through the same centre, all 
of equal length, and at equal 
distances. The next line to the 
north, towards the east, that is, 
the north>east, is called Aquilo, 
and by the Greeks Borecu, The 



point oppoaite to this, thtt is, 
the south-west, is nvned 4/^ 
cus, and by the Greeks labs. — 
The wiqd whioh blowi ficom tbe 
east pqint is called Subtokmut^ 
by tbe Greeks Apdiotet ; oppo^ 
site to which is the i«b809tiii^ 
called Zepkyrus by the Greeks. 
JBetyreeo the east and the aoutt 
rines the Vidturmu, the Qjceek 
name of which is Eurut; an4 
opposite to this, between the 
north and west, is the Cona, 
or, as the Greeks cali it, Argeå- 
tes. In lib. ii. c. 47. he says the 
south is called Auster, by the 
Greeks Notw; the north, Sep^ 
tem trio, by the Greeks AparC' 
tias. 

Nigerrimus Austør,'} The 
south wind is called black, be- 
cause of the darkness it occa- 
sions, by means of- the thick 
showers which it brings with it. 

Pluvio contristat frigore c«- 
lum.'\ The south w as always 
accounted a rainy wind. 

The poet, having now done 
with bulls and horses, proceeds 
to speak of sheep and goats: 
but being aware of the great 
difficulty in making such mean 
subjects shine in poetry, he ii^- 
Yokes Pales to his assiatance. 
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Miscueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba. 

Sed fiigit interea fiigit irreparabile tempus, ' 

Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 285 

Hoc satis armentis : superat pars altera curæ, 

Lanigeros agitare greges, birtasque capellas : 

Hie labor : hine laudem fortes sperate coloni. 

Nee sum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 

Quam sit> et angustis bune addere rebus honorem. 290 

Sed me Pamassi deserta per ardua dulcis ^ 

Raptat amor : juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 

Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. 

Nunc, veneranda Pales, magno nnnc ore sonandum. 

Indpiens stabulis edico in moUibus berbam 295 

Carpere oves, dum mox frondosa reducitur æstas : 



Pamassi deserta per ardtia,'] 
Parnassus is a great mountain 
of Phocis, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. Near it was the 
city Delphi, famous for the tem- 
ple and oracle of the Pythian 
Apollo. At the foot of this 
mountain was the Castalian 
-spring, sacred to the Muses. 

Molli clivoJ] Clitms is used 
•both for the ascent and descent 
of a hill. Servius understands 
It in this place to signify a de- 
•scent : ** facili itinere et descen- 
«one." This interpretation seems 
to agree best with VirgiPs sense ; 
for he speaks of passing over 
the mountain; and therefore he 
must descend again to come to 
the Castalian spring. We find 
an expression like . this in the 
ninth eclogue : 

" Qua se subducere colles 



Incipiunt, moUique jugum de^^ 

mitteire clioOf 
Usque ad aquam, et veteris jam 

fracta cacumina fagi." 

Here molli clivo plainly signifies 
an easy descent. 

Pales.'] See the note on ver. 1 . 

Indpiens, &c.] In this pas- 
sage the poet treats of the care 
of sheep and goats, during the 
winter season. 

Dum mox frondosa reducitur 
æstas.] The meaning of this 
that the sheep are to be housed 
till the warm weather has pro- 
duced . a sufficient quantity of 
fresh food for them in the open 
fields. We Cannot suppose that 
summer is to be tåken here in 
a strict sense; for that season 
began on the ninth of May: 
and surely they never housedi 
their sheep till that time.^ 
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Et multa duram atipula fiHoomq^e mas^lis 

Stemere subta humum, gJLacieB ae fisgida Isodot 

Molle pecus, scabiemque fierat, tiupescpie podagnuk 

Post hine digreasus jubeo frondexitaa capiis 309 

Arbuta sufficere, et fluvios i»«bere i^ceates ; 

Et stabula a ventis hibemo opponere soli 

Ad medium convexsa diem ; com frigidus olim 

Jam cadit, extremoque inorat Aquarius anno. 

Hæ quoque non cura nobie leviore tuendæ, 30$ 

Nee minor usus erit : quamvis Miksia magi^ 



Duram humum.'] He calls 
the giouodiiard, becauBe it wu 
luualto pavetheir sheep-cotes 
-with stone. 

SHjmlfl JUicwnque man^lii.} 
Yor filix, see ver. 189. of the 
ftecond book. The writera of 
agriculture are particularly care- 
ful to give instructions about 
keeping the sheep clean, and 
dry in their cotes. Varfo says, 
the pavement should be laid 
sloping, that it may easily be 
swept clean ; because wet speils 
the wool and disorders the sheep. 
He adds that fresh litter should 
be often given them, that they 
may lie soft and clean. 

Glacies ne fritida lædat molle 
pecus.] Columella says, that 
sheep, though they are the best 
clothed of all animals, are ne- 
vertheless the most impatient, 
l)oth of cold and heat. 
. Scabiem.] See ver. 441. 

Turpesque podagras.'] The 
poet means some kind of tumour 
in the feet. 

Prondentia arbuta.] In the 
first book, Virgil uses arbutum 
for the fruit, and in the second, 



arbutus for the tree : but here 
arbutian is used for the tree. 
The epithetyrofkien/ia is a plain 
proof that, in this place, he 
means the tree, which is an 
ever-green, and therefore sup- 
plies the goats with browse in 
winter, of which season Virgil 
is now speaking. 

Cum frigidus olim jam ccutit, 
&€.] In this place, Virgil must 
mean that year which began 
with March, for Aquarius was 
reckoned to rise about the 
middle of January, and to set 
about the middle of February. 
Aquarius is represented pour- 
ing water out of an um, and 
was esteemed a rainy sign. 

Nee minor usus erit.] Goats 
are of no less value than sheep : 
for they are very fruitful, and 
yield abundance of milk, which 
is very little if at all inferior to 
that of the ass, in nourishing 
weak, and restoring wasting bo- 
dies. They are kept with very 
little expense, for they will feed 
on briars, and almost any wild 
shrubs. The kids are very good 
meat : they cUmb the ^teepest 
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Vellera mutentur, Tyrios incocta rubores. ^ 

Densioi: hine aoboles ; hiixc largi copia lactis. 

Quam magis exhausto spumaverit ubere mulctra ; 

Læta' toagis pressis maoabu^t flumina maijripaift. 3 IQ 

Nee minus interea barbas ineanaque menta, . 

Cinyphii tondent hirci, setasque comantes, 

Usum in eastronim, et miseris velamina nautis. 

Paseuntur vero sylvas, et summa Lyeæi, 

Horrentesque rubos, et amantes ardua durnæ. 31^ 

Atque ipsæ memores redeunt in tecta, suosque 

Dueunt, et gravido superant vix ubere limen. 

Ergo omni studio glaci^ ventosque nivales^ 

Quo minus est illis euræ mortalis egestas» 

Ayertes ; yietumque feres, et virgea lætus 320 

Pabula ; nee tota claudes fænilia bruma. 



rocks and precipices ; though 
their feet do not at all seem to be 
jnade for that purpose. 

Quamvis Milesia magno vellera 
mutentur.'] Miletus was a city 
on the borders of lonia and Ca- 
ria, famous for the best wool, 
of yrhich the Milesian garments 
were made, which were greatly 
esteemed by the ladies for their 
delicate softness. In magno 
mutentur, the poet alludes to 
the ancient custom of changing 
one commodity for another, be- 
fore the general use of money. 

Barbas fncanaque menta Ci- 
nyphii tondent hird.] Cinyphus, 
according to Strabo, is a river 
of Airica. According to Pliny, 
Cynips is the name both of a 
river and a country. 

Uturn in cattrortm, et miteris 
velamina nauti^.'] Varro says, 
that goats are shora for the use 



of sailors, and engines of vrar. 

Lycaei.] Lycæus is a moun- 
tain of Arcadia. It seenw to 
be put here for mountains in 
general. 

Horrentesque rubos.'] Rubi^ 
is the bramble or black-berry 
bush ; for Pliny says they bear 
a fruit like mulberries : " Ru^i 
mora ferunt." 

Minus, &c.] The sense of ttoM 
passage seems to be that, as 
goats give us. so Uttle troubli, 
browsing upon any "wild bushes, 
which sheep will not touch ; as 
they wander over the rocks anfl 
precipices, where other c^ttle 
cannot tread ; as they come hon^e 
of their own accord, without 
requiring the care of a shqp- 
herd; we ought in justice tp 
take care of them, and aUow 
them a sufliciøat quantity of 
foodin^ter. 
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At vero, zephyris cum læta yocantibus æstas. 
In saltos utnimqne gregem atque in pascua mittes. 
Luciferi primo cum sidero fngida rora 
^^liarpamus, dum mane novum, dum gramina canet, 325 
Et ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba. 
Inde, ubi quarta sitim cæli collegerit hora. 
Et cantu querulæ rumpent arbusta cicadæ ; 
Ad puteos, aut alta gréges ad stagna jubeto 
Correntem ilignis potare canalibus undam ; 330 
Æstibus at mediis umbrosam exquirere vallem, 
Sicubi magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus 
Ingen tes tendat ramos, aut sicubi nigrum 
Dicibus crebris sacra nemus accubet umbra. 
Tum tennes dåre rursus aquas, et pascere rursus 335 
Solis ad occasum : cum frigidus aéra Vesper 
Temperat, et saltus reficit jam roscida luna» 



At verOf &c.] In this passage 
we are informed how sheep and 
goats are to be managed, when 
the weather begins to grow warm. 

Zephyris cum læta vocantibus 
æstas.] The west wind, called 
by the Romans favonius, and 
by the Greeks zephyrus, was 
thought to intrdduce the spring. 

Lttciferi.'] The planet Venus, 
when she appears in the even- 
ing, is called Vesper or Hes- 
perus; in the morning she is 
called Lucifer. 

Ubi quarta sitim cæli college- 
rit hora.] The poet is thought 
to mean such hours, as divide 
the artificial day into twelve 
equal paits. Thus, at the equi- 
nox, the fourth hour will be at 
ten. in the morning ; but at the 
golstice, it will be at half an 



hour after nine in Italy, where 
the day is then fifteeu hours 
long, according to Pliny. 

Et cantu querulæ rumpent ar- 
busta cicadæ.] It has been usual 
to render cicada grass-hopper^ 
but very erroneously : for the 
cicada is an insect of a very 
different sort. The proper Latin 
name for a grass- hopper is 
locusta. 

Ilignis canalibus.] Ilex is the 
ever- green or holm-oak. 

Æstibus at mediis umbrosam 
exquirere vallem.] " There are 
four precepts to be observed 
every day ; to feed them in the 
morning, to give them drink at 
the fourth hour, to shade them 
at noon, and to feed them agaia 
in the evening." Pierius. 
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litoraque Aloyoneo resonant, aoakntlBda duau. 
Quid tibi p^to):es libyæ, quid pasQua versu 
Prosequar, et rans habitata mapalia tectis ? 3^9 
Sæpe diem noctemq\ie, et totum ex ordine meoaem 
^ascitur, itque pecus longa in deserta sine nllxs 
Hospitiis : itantum campi jacet Omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectomque, laremque, 
Armaque, Aznydæumque canem» Cressamque pbaret^qoa* 
Non secus ap patiiis acer Jloms^iis in aiws 34$ 
Injusto sub fBLSce yiam cun;L rcarpit, et boBti 
Ante expectatum pQsitis stat in agmiAe ca«t49. 
At non, qua Scythiæ gente3, Mæqtia^ue wda, 
Turbidus et torqueM %yeAte8 Jster areDa3 > 3*(> 



Quid tibi, &c:] Libya was 
useø by the anciente, tp ^eij^pEeas 
not only a part of Africa, aid- 
joining to Egypt,- but alaa el\ 
that division of the world which 
is usually called Africa. It is 
generally thought that the .poet, 
in this place, means the Nuini- 
dians, or -Nomades, who used to 
change their habitations, carry- 
^ng their tents along with tbem. 

Laremqiie.'] It wfis cystomaiy 
.with these uiepherds to ct^ry 
their gods about with the;m. 
Thus, we find in the book of 
Genesis, that Kachel had stolen 
lier father^s gods, and caniecl 
them with her in her flight. 

JnufcLtumque canem.] Amy- 
clæ was a city of Laconia, wjhich 
region was fai;nous for the ^best 
dogs. 

Non *ecus ac patriifil kc."] 
The poet here coog^Mires the 
African, loade^ with his arms 
and baggage, to a Aonian sol- 
dier on an expedition. We leam 



from Cicero, that the Romans 
qarried not pnly their «hli^][4^ 
swords, and helmets, but aløp 
provifiion for ab6\e hak a montk, 
utensils, and stajces. 

Injusto.'] li is used for Terr 
great : as iniquo pwdarje ram, 
and labor improbus urget. 

At non, qtta Scyth%æ\ &c. j 
From Africa, the poet passes to 
Scythia, and describes the mao*- 
ners of the northem shepherds. 
The description of winter in 
th^e cold clim%tes, has becsf» 
justly admired as one of tl^e 
&:ie8t pieces of ppetry exti^it. 

Scythiæ gente»,} Thfim\^\^ 
cajled all the ];vQ];them natioofi 
$cytii4ans. 

Mæotiaque ynd^^.} The Ukt 
^æotis, or sea oif Azof, lies Jbie- 
yond the Bli^ck sea, and recdveyi 
the waters of the Tanais, pow 
caUed Don, a river of Mu^ 
cavy. 

Ister.} Ile seems to 
Thra^e and the atyoinung oamkf 
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Qaaque redit medium Rhodope porrecta sub axem. 

Illic dausa tenent stabulis armenta ; neque ullæ 

Aut herbæ campo apparent, aut arbore frondes ; 

Sed jacet aggeribus niveis informis, et alto 

Terra gelu late, septemque assurgit in ulnas. 355 

Semper hyems, semper spirantes frigora cauri. 

Tum sol pallentes haud unquam discutit umbras ; 

Nee cum invectus equis altum petit æthera, nee cum 

IVæcipitem oceani rubro lavit æquore currum. 

Concrescunt subitæ currenti in flumine crustæ, 360 

Undaque jam tergo fe;rratos sustinet orbes, 

Puppibus iUa prius patulis, nunc hospita plaustns. 

Æfaque dissiliunt vulgo, vestesque rigescunt 

Jndutæ, cæduntque securibus humida vina, 

Ettotæ solidam in glaciem vertere lacunæ, 365 

Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 

Interea toto non secius a^re ningit ; 

Intereimt pecudes ; stant circumfusa pruinis 

Corpora magna boum ; confertoque agmine cervi 



tries; for it is only the lower 
part of the Danube that the 
ancients called Ister ; as was 
bbserved in the note on ver. 
497. of the second Georgick. 

Quaqtie redit medium Rhodope 
porrecta sub axem.^ " Rhodope 
is a mountain of Thrace, whlch 
is extended eastward, and is 
there joined with Hæmus ; then 
parting from it, it returns to 
the northward." Ruæus. 

Oceani rubro æquore.'] The 
traves of the ocean seem to be 
called red in this piace', on ac- 
coimt of the reflection of the 
setting sun. It is however very 



frequent amongst the poets, to 
call the sea purple. 
' Concrescunt subitæ currenti in 
fiumine crustæ.'] This is meant 
of the sudden freezing of the 
rivers in the northern countries. 

Æraque dissHiunt."] Eratos- 
thenes, as he is quoted by Stra- 
bo, speaks of a copper or brazen 
vessel being placed in a temple 
of Æsculapius, in memory of its 
having been bursten by frost. 

Confertoque agmine cervi. ] 
The poet mentions herds of deer, 
because those animals do not 
live solitary, hut in herds. 
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Torpent mole nova, et summis vix comibus extant. 370 
Hos non immissis canibus, non cassibus iilli» 
Puniceæve agitant pavidos formidine pennæ : 
Sed frustra oppositum trudentes pectore montem 
Comminus obtruncant ferro, graviterque rudentes 
Cædunt, et magno læti clamore reportant. 375 
Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra, congestaque robora, totasque 
Advolvere focis nlmos, ignique dedere. 
Hie noctem ludo ducunt, et pocula læti 
Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea sorbis. 380 
Talis Hyperboreo septem subjecta trioni. 
Gens efiræna virum Riphæo tunditur Euro, ' 



Puniceæve agitant pavidos for- 
midine pennæ!] It was the cus- 
tom to hang up coloured feathers 
on lines, to scare the deer into 
the toils. 

In defossis specubus.'] Pom- 
ponius Mela, speaking of the 
Sarmatæ, says they dig holes in 
the earth for their habitations, 
to avoid the severity of winter. 
And Tacitus also says the Ger- 
mans used to make caves to de- 
fend them from the severity of 
winter, and conceal their com. 

Pocula læti fermento atque 
acidis imitantur vitea sorbis.'] 
Ruæus interprets this passage 
to mean beer and cider. Fer- 
mentum, he says, signifies the 
fcrmentation of barley, wheat, 
or oats : when by a certain me- 
dicated heat, the grain swells 
And grows acid, which are the 
two eflfects of fermentation ; 
which is therefore named from 
ferveOf as it viere fervimentum : 
and thus beer is made. 



Septem subjecta trioni.] ^ The 
triones or septem triones, ari^ 
the two northern constellations, 
commonly known by the names 
of the Greater and Lesser Bear, 
in each of which are seven stars 
placed nearly in the same order, 
and which were fancied by the 
ancients to represent a waggon : 
whence, we call the seven 
stars in the rump and tail of 
the Great Bear, Charters wain, ^ 
Ælius and Varro, as they are' 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, tell 
us, that triones is as it were 
terriones, and was a name by 
which the old husbandmencalled 
a team of oxen. I believe that 
Virgil, by using trioni in the 
singular number, and addiag the 
epithet Hyperboreo, means the 
Lesser Bear, under which are 
situated those who live within 
the arctic circle. 

Riphæo tunditur Euro.] |t 
has been already observed, that 
the Riphæan hills are probably 
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fit pecUdam fuhis ydatnr corpora setis : 

Si tibi lanidum curæ ; primum aspera sylva, 

Lappæque txibulique absint : fuge pabola læta ; 385 

Gontinuoque greges villis lege mollibus albos. 

nium autém, quamvLs aries sit candidos ipse, 

Nigra subest udb tantum cui lingua palato, 

Rejice, ne maculis infuscet vellera pullis 

Nascentum : plenoque alium drcamspice cainpo. 890 

Munere sic niveo hsaæ, m credere dignum est, 

Pan deus Arcadiæ captam te. Luna, fefellit. 

In nemora alta vocans : nee tu aspemata vocantem. 

At cui lactis amdr, cytisum, lotosque frequentes 

Ipse manu, salsasque ferat præsepibuff herbas. 8d5 

Hine et amant fluvios magis, et magis ubera tendunt. 

Et salis oocuitum referunt in lacte saporem. 

Mulli jam excretos prohibent a matribus hædos, 

Primaque ferratis præfigunt ora capistris. 

Qxkoå surgente die midsere hoiisque diumis, 400 

Nocte premunt ; quod jam tenebris et sole cadente. 

Sub lucem exportans calathis adit oppida pastor ; 



that great ridge of mountdns 
vhich divides Lapland from the 
iiorthem part of Muscovy. 

Aspera sylim.'\ All prickly 
buBhes are injurious to sheep, 
by reriding their fine wool, and 
wounding their flesh, which he 
mentions soon after amongst 
their diseases. 

Lapp(eqite tribulique. ] See 
the note on book i. ver. 
153. 

Fuge pabula læta.] The wool 
18 thought not to be so good, if 
the cattle are very fat. 

At cui lactis amor, &c.] This 



paragtaph informs us, that those 
who feed sheep for the sake of 
their milk, must afford them 
great plenty of proper nourish- 
ment. 

Ferratis capistris. ] Tbese 
miizzles, of which the poet 
speaks, are not such as confine 
the mouth of the lamb or kid, 
for then it could not eat. They 
are iron spikes fastened about 
the snout, which prick the dam, 
if she offers to let het young 
one suck. 

Calathis.] Servius interprets 
calathis brazen vessels, in which 
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Aut parco sal^ contingunt, hyemique reponunt. 

Nee tibi cura banum fuerit postrema ; sed una 

Veloces j^tartæ catulos, acremque Molossum 405 

Pasce sero pingui : nunquam custodibus Ulis 

Noctumum stabulis fiirem, incursusque luporum, 

Aut impacatos a tei^ horrebis Iberos. 

Saepe etim cdsnsa ^aamåm agitabis onagros, 

fit canibus leporem, canibus vex^abeFe damas. 410 

iSæpe volutabris pulsos sylvestribus åpros • 

Latratu turbabis agens, montesque per altos 

Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cemun. 

Disce et od(»»Jtain stabulis aixændere cedrum, 

Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore phelydros. .415 



. .they used to carry milk and new 
cheese to town. But it was 
certainly a ves^el not at all fit 
to carry milk : for it was made 
on purpose for the v/hey to run 
through and leave the curd be- 
hind, in order to ma,ke cheese. 

Nee tibi cura eaaum, &c. ] 
Immediately after sheep and 
.goats, the poet makes mention 
of dogs ; some of ^which are 
necessary to defend the folds 
against robbers and wolves, and 
others are of service in hunting. 

Acretnque Afo/o«^m\] This 
dog, has its name from Molossia, 
a city of Eplrus. I take it to 
.be that sort which we call a 
mastiffr Aristotle says there are 
two sorts of Molossian dogs: 
that, which is used for hunting, 
is. not different from the com- 
mon sort ; but that, which is . 
us^ by the shepherds, is large, 
«ad fierce against wild beasts. 

Jberos.] The Ibenis is now 
called the Ebro. 



Onagros,"] The onager or 
wild ass, is an animal of Syria, 
frequent about Aleppo and Apa- 
mia. The skin of it is very 
liard, and is dressed into that 
sort of knotty leather, which 
we call shagreen, We find that 
their fle^ was in gireat esteem 
amongst the ancients. 

Volutabris.'] This word pro- 
perly signifies the muddy places 
in which the swine delight to 
roll. 

Diice et odwratamJ] The poet 
now prpceeds to shew the inju- 
ries to which cattle are subject : 
and begins with a beauliful ac- 
count of serpents. 

Odoratqm tedrum.1 This tree 
was accounted good to driye 
away serpents with its smoke. 

Ckilbaneo nidore,] Oalbanum 
AS the concreted juice of a plant 
called ferula. It b pn>bably 
tåken from more tban one spe- ■ 
eies. 

lP/ii^dro«,] The <^^ydr^t 
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sub immotis præsepibus aut mala tacta 
Vipera delituit, cælumque extenita fiigit : 
Aut tecto flssuetus coluber sucoedere et umbræ. 
Festis acerba boum, pecorique adspergeie virus, 
Fovit humum : cape saxa manu : cape robora, pastor, 
ToUentemque minas et sibila coUa tumentem "421 
Dejice : jamque fuga timidum capot abdidit alte, 
Cum medii nexus« extrem»que agmina caudæ 
Solvuntur, tardosque trahit sinus ultimus orbe». 
Est etiam ille malus Calabris in saltibus anguis, 425 
Squamea convolrens sublato pectore terga, ^ 
Atque notis longam xnaculosus grandibus alvum : 
Qui, dum amnes ulli rumpuntur fbntibus, et dum 
Vere madént udo terræ, ac pluvialibus austris, 
Stagna colit, ripisque babitans, hie piscibus atram 430 
Impipbus ingluviem ranisque loquacibus explet. 
Postquam exusta palus, terræque ardore dehiscunt, 
Exilit in siccum, et flammantia lumina torquens 
Sævit agris, asperque siti atque exterritus sestu. 



geems to be tliat sort of serpent, 
of which we find frequent men- 
tion among the Greek writers. 

Sub immotis prcBsepibus.'] Im- 
motis, in this place, means 
such places as have not been 
duly swept and cléansed. 

Coluber pestis acerba 

boum.j 1 take the serpent here 
meant, to be that which Pliny 
calls boas, This author affirms 
that they grow sometimes to a 
prodigious bigness, and that 
there was a child found in the 
belly of one of them, in the 
reign of Claudius. He adds, 
that they feed on cow's milk. 



vrhence they have obtained their 
name. 

F&vit.'] Foveo properly signi- 
ftes to fornent, cherish, or em- 
brace. It seems to be used here 
for a serpent keeping close-to 
the ground, under the muck of 
an uncleansed sheep-cote. Be- 
sides it is usual for serpents to 
lay their eggs under dung, in 
order to be hatched. 

Cape saxa manu.'] The rapi- 
dity of this verse finely expresses 
the necessary haste on this oc- 
casion, to catch up stones and 
sticks to encounter the serpent. 
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Ne mihi turn molles sub dio caipere sonmos, 43$ 

Neu dorso nemoris libeat jacuisse per herbas : 

Cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque juventa 

Volvitur, aut catulos tectis autx)ya relinquens, 

Arduus ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulds. 

Morborum quoque te causas et signa docebo. 440 

Turpis oves tentat scabies, ubi frigidus imber 

Altius ad vivum persedit, et horrida cano 

Bruma gelu ; vel cum tonsis illotus adhæsit 

Sudor, et hirsuti secuerunt corpora vepres. 

Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus omne magistri 445 

Perfundunt« udisque aries in gurgite villis 

Mersatur, missiisque secundo defluit amni. 

Aut tonsum tristi contingunt corpus amurca, 

£t spimias miscent argenti, vivaque sulfiira, 

Idæasque pices, et pingues unguine ceras, > 450 

Scillamque, helleborosque graves, nigrumque bitumen. 

Spumas ca'genH.'] Some have onion, but much larger. It is 

supposed the poet to mean brought to us from Spain. 
quicksilver; biit quicksilver was Helleborosque graves.'] There 

never called spuma argenti, by are two kinds of hellebore, the 

vrhich name the ancients seem black and the white. The white 

tø understand what we call hellebore is known to be ser- 

litharge. viceable in diseases of the skin, 

Idaasque pkes,'] Pitch is if it be extemally applied ; but 

caUed Idæan, because pitch-trees it is too rough to be tåken in- 

abound on mount Ida. Pitch is wardly, as the black sort is.— 

of two sorts, arida or sicca, Hence perhaps Virgil added th^ 

which we caU properly pitch; epithet graves, to express the 

and liquida, which we call tar, white hellebore. 
I believe it is the pix liquida, or BitumerL] Bitumem, or, as 

ter> which the poet means. the Greeks called it, asphaltus, 

Ceras.] Wax seems to be is a fat, sulphureous, tenacious, 

added chiefly to give to the inflainmable sub&tance, issuing^ 

raedicine the consistence of an out of the earth, or floating ^ 

oiotment. fUpon water, as at Pitchford, in 

. SciUam,] The squill, or sea- Shropshire, and in the island of 

onion, is a bulbous root, like an Barbadoes, in America, whence 

y2 
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Non tamen ulla magis praesens fDrtuna laboram est» 

Quam si quis f erro potuit reacindere summma 

Ulceris os : alitar vitium, vivitque tegendo ; 

Dum medicas adhibere manu& ad vulnera pastxxv 455 

Abnegat, aut meliora deos sedet omnia poscens. 

Quin etiam ima dolor balantum lapsus ad ossa 

Cum furit, atque artus depasdtur arida febris ; 

Profiiit incensos æstus avertere, et inter 

Ima ferire pedis jsalientem sangoine venam : 460 

Bisaltæ quo more solent, acerque Gelonus, 

Cum fiigit in Rhodopen» atque in deserta G^etamm, 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino. 

Quam procul aut moUi succedere sæpius umbne, 

Videns, aut summas carpentem ignavius herbas, 465 

Extremamque sequi, aut medio procumbere campo 

Pascentem, et seræ solam deoedere noeti; 

Continuo culpam ferro compesce, prius quam 

it is brought hither under the Getarum.'] The Getæ, or 

name of Barbadoes tar. Some- Dacians, dwelt near the Da- 

times it is found hardened into nube. 

a substance like pitch. The Lac concretum cum sanguine 

most esteemed is that which is potat equino.^ This custom of 

found in Judæa, and is called drinking milk and horse'8 blood 

bitumen Judaicum, or Jéws- is ascribed to the Massagetæ, a 

pitch. This is seldom, if ever, people of Scythia. 

brought hither; what is gene- Contmuo culpam ferro com- 

rally sold for it being little dif- pesce.'\ Virgil is not here speak- 

ferent from common pitch. ing of any partial disease which 

Rescindere.] It properly sig- might be restrained by being 

nifies to open; in which sense it cut out, but of a general disor- 

is used also in the twelfth der, which spreads itself over 

Æneid. the whole body, making the 

Bisaltæ.'] The Bisaltæ were a sheep loathe its food, and lag 

people of Macedon. heavily behind the flock. I am 

Gelontts.] See book ii. ver. persuaded, therefore, that by 

115. culpam he means the infected 

Rhodopen,] Rhodope is a sheep; and by ferro compesce, 

mountain of Thrace. that it should be kiUed, to pre- 
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IHra per incautum serpant contagia vulgus. 

Non tam creber agens hyemem ruit æquore turbo, 470 

Quam multæ pecudum pestes : nee singala morbi 

Corpora corripiunt ; sed tota æstiva repente, 

Spemque gregemque simul, cunctamque ab origine gentem. 

Turn sciat, aérias Alpes, et Norica si quis 

Castella in tumulis, et lapidis arva Timavi, 475 

Nuuc quoque post tanto videat, desertaque regna 

Fastorum, et bnge saltus lateque vacantes. 



vent the contagion from. spread- 
ing. 

Non tam creber agens, &c.] 
After these diseases, to which 
the sheep are subject, our poet 
adds, that the distempers of 
cattle are innumerable. Hence 
he takes occasion to speak of a 
great plague, by which all the 
country about the Alps was laid 
waste. — I do not think that cre- 
ber agens hyemem turbo is to be 
understood to mean, that many 
whirlwindfl precede one single 
storm, bnt that the sea is tossed 
by many whirlwinds, each of 
which precedes a storm. That 
a violent storm is usually pre- 
ceded by a whirlwind, is most 
certain ; therefore to enter into 
a debate whether the whirlwind 
is to be accounted a forerunner 
of a storm, or a part of the 
storm itself, would be a mere 
logomachy. 

Quam multæ pecudum pestes."] 
The poet cannot mean that pes^ 
tilences or murrains are as com- 
mon among the cattle as storms 
on the sea. Pestis is a more 
general word, and includes all 
the several great misfortunes 
that attend them. Thusalittle 



before, he calls a serpent pestis 
axierba boum, 

ÆfHva.] ** Æstwa are the 
shady places in which the cattle 
avoid the heat of the sun in 
summer." Servius. 

. Turn sciat, &c.] " The sense 
is this : if any one knows what 
aort of places these were, when 
they were full. of cattle, he may 
now see them empty, though it 
is a long time since the pesti- 
lence.** Servius, 

4'érias Jlpes.] The Alps are 
called atriæ, from their great 
height: they divide Italy from 
France and Germany. 

NorkaJ] Noricum was a re- 
gion of Gfermany, bordering on 
the Alps. Great part of it is 
what we now call Bavaria. 

lapidis arva TimaviJi Some 
read lapygis; hut lapygia was a 
part of the kingdom of Naples, 
fal* distant from the Alps, of 
which Virgil is here speaking. 
— lapidis is certainly the true 
meaning; for lapidia was in the 
Venetian territory, where the 
river Timavus flows. This part 
of Italy is now called Friuli. — 
Timavus is a river of Camiola : 
it is now called Timavo. 
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Hie quondam niorbo csdi mitsemnda ooorta est 

Tempestas, totoque autumni incanduit ætta» 

Et genus omne neci pecudum dedk, omne feranmik 480 

Ck)rrupitque lacus, infedt pabula tabo. 

Nee via mortis erat simplex : sed ubi ignea venis 

Omnibus acta sitis miaeros adduxerat artus, 

Sursus abundabat fluidjui liquor, ommaque in se 

Ossa minutatim morbo collapsa trahebat. 485 

Sæpe in honore deum medio stans bostia ad aiam, 

Lanea dum nivea circumdatur infula vitta, 

Inter cunctantes ceddit moribunda ministros. 

Aut si quam ferro mactaferat ante sacerdos, 

Inde neque impositis ardent altaria fibris» 490 

Nee responsa potest oonsultiis reddere vates : 

Ac vix suf^positi tinguntur sanguine cultri, 

^ummaque jiguna sanie ixifbscatur arena. 

Hine lætis vituli vulgo moriuntur in herbis. 

Et dnlees animas plena ad præsepia reddunt. 495 

Hine eanibus blandis rabies venit, et quatit ægros 



Sitis.'] A parching heat and 
thirst attends all malignant 
fevers. 

/n/uto.] The infuki was a 
sort of diadem or fillet, with 
which the heada of the victims 
were bound. Ruæus says the 
vittæ were the ornaments which 
hung down from the infula. 

Nee responsa potest cbnsiUtus 
reddere vates.] The entrails of 
the viQtims were thought not to 
discover the will of the gods, 
unless they were sound. 

Jejuna sanie.] In these mor- 
bid bodies the liquids were al- 
most wasted, and, instead of 



blood, there came out only a 
corrupted matter. 

Hine canilms blandis rabies 
venit.] The madness to which 
dogs are subject, is attended 
with most dreadful conse- 
quences. Their bite communi- 
cates the madness not onlyto 
other animals, but to mankind 
also. The most terrible of all 
the symptoms of thia distemper 
is the hpdrophobia, or dread of 
water ; the patient, however 
thirsty, not being able to drink 
any sort of liquor without being 
thrown into the most horrid 
convulsions. 
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Tusais anhela saes> ac faudbus angit obesis. 

Labitur inf elix studiorum, atque immemor herbæ 

Victor equus, fontesque avertitur^ et pede terram 

Crebra ferit : demissæ aures : incertus ibidem 500 

Sudor, et ille quidem morituns Mgidus ; aret 

Pellis, et ad tactum tractanti dura resistit. 

Haec ante exitium primis daut signja diebus^ 

Sin in processu cæpit crudescere morbue. 

Turn y^ro ardentes oculi, atque attractus ab alto 

Spiritus, interdum gemitu gråvis, imaque longo 

Hia singultu tenduut : it naribus ater 



Faudbus angit obesU.'] Swine 
are subject to cough», and in- 
flammatory swellings in the 
throat; whence the poet with 
great propriety uses the word 
angit, angina bemg the Latin 
name for a quinsey. 

Labitur inf elix studiarum, &c.] 
Having briefly made mention of 
dogs and swine, he now speaks 
more largely of the idolent 
effects of tids distemper on 
horses. 

Pede terram crebra ferit.'] 
The most violent diseases of 
horses are frequently attended 
with an imusual stamping on 
the ground. 

Demissæ aures,"} The hang- 
ing down of the ears is men- 
tioned by Columella as a symp- 
tom of pain in a horse's head. 

Incertus sudor.'^ By a doubt' 
ful sweat, he either means a 
sweat of which it may be doubt- 
ed whether it is a good or a bad 
symptom, or else a sweat that 
comes and goes uncertalnly and 
irregularly. 

Moriturts frigidusJ] A cold 



sweat is universally known to 
be a bad symptom. 

Ater peUis."] The dryness of 
the skin is inconsistent with the 
sweating just mentioned. We 
must therefore miderstand the 
poet not to mean that ali these 
symptoms were found in every. 
horse, but that they were vari- 
ously affected. The cold sweat 
is a sign of a diminution of tiie 
vital powers; and the dryness 
and hardness of the skin shew 
that there is a great inward 
heat, and an obstruction of the 
matter, which ought to be per- 
spired through the pores of the 
skin. 

Ardentes oculi.'} Thucydides, 
in his description of the plague 
at Athens, says they were at 
first seized with a heat and hea- 
viness in the head, with a red- 
ness and inflammation of the 
eyes. 

Imaque longo Uta singultu 
tendunt.'] Thucydides says that 
most oi them had sobs or hick- 
ups, attended.wititi strong con- 
vulsions. 
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SanguiSf et obeessaø fimces premit aspera lingua. 

Profuit inserto latices infundere comu 

Lenaeos ; ea visa tolus morientibus iina. 510 

Mox erat hoc ipsum exitio> ^iiiiaqne refecti 

Ardebant, ipsiqne suos, jam morte sub s^gra, 

Dii meliora piisy erroremque hostibus illum! 

Discissos nndis laniabant dentibus artus. 

Ecce autem duro fumans sub vomere taurns 515 

Concidit, et mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem, 

Extremosque eiet gemitus : it tristis arator, 

Moerentem abjungens fratema morte juvencum, 

Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 

Non umbræ altorum nemorum, non moUia possunt 520 

Prata movere animum, non qui per saxa volutus 

Purior electro campum petit amnis ; at ima 

Solvuntur latera, atque oculos stupor urget inertes, 

Ad terramque fluit devexo pondere cervix. 



DU meliora piis, &c.] This 
was a frequent form among the 
ancients of expressing their ab- 
horrence of any great mischief, 
by jwishing it from themselves 
to their enemies. 

Discissos nt*dw laniabant den- 
tibus ar/w«.] Perhaps by naked 
teeth, the poet may intend to 
express the horrid grinning of 
the horse in the a^onies of 
death. 

Ecce autem duro fumans, &c.] 
As the poet had before spoken 
of bulls and horses together, 
when he treated of their genera- 
tion, and the ways of managing 
them ; so now he joins them in 
distress, and describes the mi- 
sery of the bull immediately 



after that of the horse. This 
passage is wonderfully poetical. 
He represents the bull dropping 
down under the yoke, and the 
unhappy farmer leaving the 
plough in the middle of the 
field. Hence he slides into a 
beautiful digression conceming 
the wholesome simplicity of the 
food of these animals, which he 
opposes to the luxurious and 
destructive diet of mankind. — 
He represents the mortality 
among the kine to have been so 
great, that thev were forced to 
use buffaloes ror the sacrifices 
of Juno, to bury the com in the 
ground with their hands, and to 
draw their waggons themselves-^ 
for want of cattle. 
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Quid labor aut benefacta juvant? quid vomere terras 525 

lavertisse graves ? atqui non Massica Baccbi 

Munera, uon illis epulæ nocuere repostæ : 

Frondibus et victu paficuntur simplicis herbæ ; 

Pocula sunt fontes liquidi, atque exercita cursu 

Flumina, nee somnos abrumpit cura salubres. 53Q 

Tempore non alio dicunt regionibus illis 

Quæsitas ad sacra boves Junonis, et uris 

Imparibus ductos alta ad doharia cumis. 

Ergo aegre rastris terram rimantur, et ipsis 

Unguibus infodiunt fruges, montesque per altos 535 

Ck>ntenta cervice trahunt stridentia plaustra. 

Non lupus insidias explorat ovilia circum^ 

Nee gregibus noctumus obambulat ; actior illttm 

Cura domat ; timidi damæ> cervique fugaces 

Nune interque canes, et circum tecta vagantur. 540 

Jam maris immensi prolem, et genus omne natantum 

littore in extremo, ceu nauånga corpora, fluctus 

Proluit : insolitæ fugiunt in flumina phocæ. 



Alta ad donariaJ] " Donaria over the fieldB, and tbat they 

are properly the places where strained their own necks with 

the gifts to the gods are laid up. the yokes. 

Hence the word is transferred Contenta.'] TWs is generally 

to signify temples. For thus interpreted, not contented, -but 

pulmnaria also are used for strmned, 

temples, whereas they are pro- Non lupus insidku explorat, 

perly the cushions or couches &c.] The poet having already 

which used to be spread in tem- mentioned the destructkm-Which 

ples." Serviut, was made among the cattle, now . 

Ergo agre, &€.] The poet represents this wasting pesti- 

describes the great mortality of lence as ezteixding itself through 

catUe by saying the people were earth, sea, and air : he observes 

forced to scratch the earth with that physic was of no service» 

their nails, in osder to sow, or and that even the divine masters 

rather «6^ their com, scarce be- of the art failed. 



ing able to drag the harrows 
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Interit et curvis frustra defensa latebris 

Vipera, et attoniti aquamis astantibus hydri. 

Ipeds est aér avibus non æqnus, et illæ 

Præcipites alta vitam sub nube relinquunt. 

Præterea jam nee mutari pabula refert, 

Quæsitseque nocent artes : cessere magistri 

Fhillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus. 550 

Sæ^t et in lucem Stygiis emissa tenebris 

Pallida Tisiphone, morbos agit ante metumque, 

Inque dies avidum surgens caput altius effert. 

Balatu pecorum, et crebris mugitibus amnes, 

Arentesque sonant ripæ, collesque supini. 555 

Jamque catervatim dat stragem, atque aggerat ipsis 

In stabnlis turpi dilapsa cadavera tabo : 

Donec humo tegere, ac foveis abscondere discunt. 

Nam neque erat coriis usus : nee viscera quisquam 

Aut undis abolere potest, aut yincere flamma : 560 

Nee tondere quidem morbo illuvieque peresa 

Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaon- gonautic expedition, in which 

iusque Melampus,] Chiron was he had two grandsona engaged. 

the son of Saturn and Philyra, He is supposed by Sir Isaac 

as was observed in the note on Newton to have been about 

Ter. 92. When he was grown eighty-eight years old at that 

up, he retired to the woods, and time. — Melampus was the son 

having there learned the nature of Amythaon and Dorippe. He 

andvirtues of plants, he became was said to be famous for au- 

an excellent physician ; and the gury, and to understand the 

hert) cen^awry had its name from voices of birds and other ani- 

this famous Centaur. He in- mals. He was also a most fa- 

structed Æsculapius in physic, mous physician, and had a tem- 

Hercules in astronomy, and ple erected to him, with the in- 

Achilles in music". He was a stitution of solemn feasts and 

practical astronomer, and is sacrifices. He assisted Bias in 

thought, together with Musæus, taking away the oxen of Iphi- 

to have framed the first sphere clus, and cured the daughters 

that was ever made among the of Prætus of their madness. 
Greeks, for the use of the Ar- 
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Vellera, nee telas ppssunt attingere putres : 
Verum etiam invisos si quis tentarat amictus ; 
Ardentes papulæ, atque immundus olentia sudor 
Membra sequebatur : nee loDgo deinde moranti 565 
Tempore contactos aitus sacer ignis edebat. . 

Sacer ignU.] By this seems to be ineant an erysipelas, ar 
St. Anthony*s fire. 



P. VmOim MARONBS 
GEORGICORUM 

LIBER QUARTUS. 

PROTINUS aérii mellis cselestia dona 

Exequar; hane etiam, Mæcenas, aspice partønu 

Admiranda tibi levium spectacula remm* 

Magnanimosque duces, totiusque oidi^e gentifl 

Mores, et studia, et populos, et prælia dicam. 5 

In tenui labor, at tennis non gloria, si quem 

Numina læva sinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo. 

Principio sedes apibus statioque petenda. 

Quo neque sit ventis aditus, nam pabula venti 

Ferre domimi prohibent, neque oves hædique petulci 10 

Floribus insultent, aut errans bucula cåmpo 

Decutiat rorem, et surgentes atterat herbas. 



Protinus aérii mellis, &c.] 
The poet has devoted the whole 
fourth book to bees, in which 
he treats of the surprising cus- 
toms and manners of this won- 
derful insect. 

Virgil calls honey aerial and 
celestial, because it was the opi- 
nion of the ancient philosophers 



that it was derived from the 
de w of heaven. 

Principio sedes apibus, &c.] 
In this paragraph the poet treats 
of a proper station for the bees, 
and enumerates what are to be 
avoided, and what are conveni- 
ent for them. 
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Absint et picti squalentia terga lacerti 

Pinguibus a stabulis, meropesque, aliæque volucref). 

Et manibiu Procne pectus signata cruentis. 15 

Omnia nam late yastant> ipsasque vokntet 

Ore ferunt duloem nid^B iminitibus escam. 

At hqwda. åmtes, et stagna virentia musco 

Adflint, et tennis fugiens per gramina rivus ; 

Palmaque vestibulum, ant ingens oleaster inumbret. 20 

Ut, ciun prima novi ducent examina reges 

Yere sno, ludetque fåvis emissa juventus, 

Vidna invitet decedere ripa calori ; 

Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondentibus arbos. 

In medium, sen stabit iners, seu profluet humor, 25 

Transversas salices, et grandia conjice saxa : 

Pontibus ut crebris possint oonsistere, et alas 

Pandere ad æstivum solem ; si forte morantes 

Sparaerit, aut præceps Neptuno immerserit Eunu. 

Hæc circimi casiæ vindes, et olentia late 30 

Pietitqualentia terga lacerti.'] only it bends a little more 

Lizards are scaly four.footed dowRward. The top of the head 

animals, with long tails. There is reddish ; the neck and shoul- 

are many sorts of them, one of ders green, with a mixture of 

which is the most celebrated red. It is yellow under the 

under the name of crocodile or chin, and its breast and belly 

alligator. The green lizard is are blue. It feeds on bees and 

the most common in Italy : that other insects. It is found in 

which we have in England is Italy, but has been observed to 

smaUer, and of various colours : be most frequent in the island 

it is commonly called an eft or of Candia, or ancient Crete. It 

newt. We have also a water builds in eavems, and is a bird 

eft, which is frequently seen in of passage, 
standing waters. Manibus Procne pectus signata 

Meropesque.'] The merops, cruentis.] Procne and Philo- 

apiaster, or bee-eater, is shaped mela, according to the fable. 

Uke a kingfisher : it is about were the daughters of Pandion, 

the size of a bUckbird. Its feet king of Athens, 
are exactly like those of the Olentia late serpylla.] The 

kingfisher, as is also its bill, andents meotion two sorts of 
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Serpylla, et graviter spirantis copia tiiymbræ 

Floreat, irrigumnque bibant violaria fontem. 1 

Ipsa autem, seu corticibus tibi suta cavatis, 

Seu lento fiierint alvearia vimine texta, 

Angustbs habeant aditus ; nam frigore mella 35 

Cogit hyems, e%demque calor lique&u^ remittit. 

Utraque vis apibus pariter metuenda : neque illæ 

Nequicquam in tectis certatim tenuia cera 

Spiramenta linunt, fiicoque et floribus oras 

Explent ; coUectumque hæc ipsa ad munera gluten, 40 

Et visco et Phrygiæ servant pice lentius Idæ. 

Sæpe etiam effossis, si vera est £ama, latebris 



serpyllum, one of the gardens, 
and the other wild. Our ser- 
pyllum, or mother of thyme, or 
wild thyme, which is common 
on ant-hills in England, and 
grows wild all over Europe, is 
probably that which Pliny calls 
the wild, and Dioscorides the 
garden serpyllum. The plant 
very much resembles thyme 
both in appearance and smell, 
and is certainly proper to be 
planted near bees. 

Violaria.'] This word signifies 
places set with violets. 

Ipsa autem, &c.] Here the 
poet speaks of the structure of 
the hives, and of the avoiding 
of some things which are offen- 
sive. 

Corticibus.'] The bark of the 
cork-tree was called cortex by 
way of eminence. 

Utraque ris apibus pariter me- 
tuenda.] The extremes of heat 
and cold are injurious to bees. 

Cera spiramenta linunt.] The 
cera or wax, is properly that 
substance of which the honey- 



comb is formed. The propoUs 
or bee-bread is a glutinous sub- 
stance, which is found abøut 
the door of the -hives. The eri- 
thace is that with which they 
glue the honeycombs together, 
to keep any air from coming in' 
between. It seems to be this 
erithace^ therefore, which Virgil 
means under the several appel- 
lations of cera, /mco, floribus, 
and gluten. 

Fuco et floribus.] The fucus - 
is properly a sort of sea-weed 
which was anciently used in 
dying, and in colouring the faces 
of women. Hence, all kind of 
daubing obtained the name of 
fucus. By floribus, the poet 
does not mean strictly, that the 
bees plaster their hives with 
flowers, but with a glutinous 
substance gatheredfrom flowers. 

Phrygiæ . . . pice . . . Idæ.] 
Hence it appears, that it was 
not the Cretan but the Phrygian 
Ida which was famous for pitch- 
trees. 
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Sub terra fovere larem, penitusque repertæ 

Pumicibusque cavis, exesæque arboris antro. 

Tu tamen et levi rimosa cubilia limo 45 

Unge fovens circum, et raras superinjice frondes. 

Neu propius tectis taxum sine, neve rubentes 

Ure foco cancros, altæ neu crede paludi ; 

Aut ubi odor cæni gråvis, aut ubi concava pulsu 

Saxa sonant, vocisque offensa resultat imago.. 50 

Quod superest, ubi pulsam hyemem sol aurens egit 

Sub terras, cælumque sestiva luce reclusit ; 

Illæ continuo saltus sylvasque peragrant, 

Purpinreosque metunt flores, et flumina libant 

Summa leves. Plinc nescio qua dulcedine lætæ 55 

Progeniem nidosqiie fovent : hine arte recentes 

Excudunt cetBs, et mella tenacia fingunt. 

Hine ubi jam emissum caveis ad sidera caeli 

Nare per æstatem liquidam suspexeris agmen, 

Obscuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem ; 60 

Contemplator ; aquas dulces et frondea semper 

Tecta petunt : hue tu jussos adsperge sapores, 

Taxum.'] The yew has al- UH édor cæni gratns.] Ill 

"ways been accounted poisonous. smells are esteemed very pemi- 

Neve rubentes ure foco can- cious to bees : and none can be 

cro*.] It is "well known that more oflFensive than that of 

crabs, lobsters, &c. are tumed stinking mud. 

red by the fire. It was cus- Quod superest, Sec.'] This pas- 

tomary among the Romans to sage relates to the swarming of 

bum crabs to ashes, which were bees, and the manner of making 

estecined a good remedy for them settle. 

bums and scabls. Continuo,] See the note on 

AU€B neu crede pabidi.] In book iii. ver. 75. 

fens there are no stenes for the Purpureos fiores.] Purple is 

bees to rest upon : hence, it frequently used by the poets to 

appeari that such places must express any gay bright colpur. 
be very dangerous to these in- 
sects. 

z 2 
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Trita mdisphylla, et cerinthæ ignobile gramen : 

Tumitusque eie, et Ma&is quate cymbala circum. 

Ipsæ consident medicatis sedibos : ipsæ 65 

Intima more suo æse in cftmabula cond^t. 

Sin autem ad (lugnam exieiint, nam sæpe duobus 

Regibus incessit magno discordia mota» 

Continuoque animos vulgi, et trepidantia bello 

Corda licet longe praesciscere : namqae morantes 70 

Martins ille æris rauci canor increpat» et vox 

Auditur fractos sonitos imitata tubarum. 

Turn trepidæ inter se coéunt, pennisque coruscant, 

Spiculaque exacnunt rostris, aptantqne lacertos. 

Et circa regem atqne ipsa ad prætcnia densæ 75 

Miscentur, magnisque vocant <;lamoribas hoetem. 

Ergo, ubi ver nactæ sadum, camposque patetites, 

Erumpunt portis ; ooncnrritur ; søthere in alto 



Cerinthæ ignoMle gramen.'] 
It is one of the most common 
herbs all over Italy and Sicily. 
In our gardens it grows to the 
height of a foot and a half, or 
two feet. The stalks are about 
the thiclcness of one'8 finger, 
round, smooth, whitish, and di- 
vided into several branches. The 
leaves embrace the stalk and 
branches with their bases, and 
diminish gradually to a point: 
they are of a bluish colour, 
marked with white spots, set on 
both sides with prickles, and 
neatly indented. The flowers 
hang in bunches from the tops 
of the branches. The empale- 
ment is divided into five seg- 
ments neatly indented about the 
edges : the petal is long, tubular, 
and of a yellow colour. The 
summits are of a dark colour, 



and are sustained by yellow 
chives, each flower is succeeded 
by two seeds. 

Tinnitusque ete.] The making 
of a tinkling noise with brazen 
utensils is used among us to cause 
the swarms of bees to settle. 

Matris quate qfmbaia.] The 
priests of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, used to beat brazen 
drums or cymbals, in the sacri- 
flces to that goddess. 

Ipsæ consident medicatis sedi- 
bus.] Thus, Varro says, the 
place where we would have the 
bees to settle, must be rubbed 
with erithace and balm. 

Trepidantia bello corda.] Tre- 
pidare signifies not only to fear 
and tremble, as it is commonly 
interpreted, but also to hasten. 

Prætoria.] The prætorium 
in a camp is the general'8 tent. 
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Vit sonitus, magnum mixtæ glomerantur in orbem, 

Præcipitesque cadunt : non densior aére grando, "SO 

Nee de concussa tantum pluit ilice glandis. 

Ipsi per medias acies, insignibus alis, 

Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versant, 

Usque adeo obnixi non cedere, dum gråvis aut hos, 

Aut hos versa fuga victor dare terga subegit. S5 

Hi motus animorum, atque hæc certamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

.Verum ubi ductores acie revocaveris ambos, 

Deterior qui visus, eum, ne prodigus obsit, 

Dede neci ; melior vacua sine regnet in aula. 90 

Alter etit maculis aiiro squalentibus ardens. 

Nam duo simt genera, hie melior, insignis et ore. 

Et rutiUs clarus squamis ; Ole horridus alter 

Desidia, latamque trahens inglorius alvum. 

Ut binæ regum focies, ita eorpora plebis. 95 

Namque aJiæ turpes horrent ; eeu pulvere ab alto 

Cum venit, et siceo terram spuit ore viator 

Aridus ; elucent aliæ, et fulgore eorruscant 

Ardentes auro, et paribus Kta eorpora guttis. 

Hæe potior soboles : hine cæli tempore eerto 1.00 

Dulcia mella prémes ; nee tantum duleia, quantum 

Et liquida, et durum Baechi domitura saporem. 

At ciun ineerta volant, cæloque examina ludunt, 

Contemnuntque favos, et frigida tecta relinquunt ; 



Verum u6» ductores."] In this 
paragraph the poet teaches how 
to distinguish the best sort of 
bees. 

At cum ineerta. volant, &c.] 
This paragraph treat» of the 



means to prevent the bees from 
leaving their situation. 

Frigida tecta.] It is in sum- 
mer that the bees swarm, and 
as they are fo be defended from 
the extremities of heat and cold, 
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Instabiles animos ludo prohibebis inam. 106 

Nee ma^us prohibere labor ; tu regibua alas 

£ripe : non iHia quisquam cunctantibus altum 

Ire iter, aut castris audebit veilere signa. 

Invitent croceis halantes floribus borti. 

Et cuatQS funun atque avium cum £alce saligna- 110 

:Hellespontiaci seryet tutela Friapi. 

Ipse tbymum pinosque ferens de xnontibus altis 

Tecta serat late circum, cui talia curæ ; 

Ipse labore manum duro terat : ipse feracea 

Figat bumo plantas, et amicos irriget imbres. 115 

Atque equidem, extremo ni jam. sub fine laborum 

Vela trabam, et terris festincm advertere pronuu ; 

Forsitan et, pingues bortos quæ cura colendi 

Omaret, canerem, biferique josaria Pæsti : 



the hives may in this 'sensé be 
accounted cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 

Tu, &c.] Columella informs 
us how we may take hold of 
the king of the bees with im- 
punity: namely, by perfuming 
the hand with balm, which will 
cause the bees not to fly away 
or resist. 

Veilere signa. '] Veilere signa 
was used by the Romans, to 
express the moving of their 
camp; for when they pitched 
their camp, they struck their 
ensigns into the ground before 
the generals tent ; and plucked 
them up when they decamped. 

Croceis halantes floribus hor^ 
ft.] SaflFron flowers seem to be 
put here for odorous flowers in 
general. 

Hellespontiaci servet tutela 
Priapu] The poet does not 



mean that a statue of Priapus 
should be set up to defend the 
bees : but that they should be 
invited by such gardens, as may 
deserve to be under the pit>tec- 
tion of that deity. Priapus wa« 
worshipped principally at Lamp- 
sacum, a city on the Hellespont. 

Thymum.] The thyme of 
the ancients is not our common 
thyme, but the thymus capita- 
tus, q»ii Dioscoridis C. B. which 
now grows in great plenty upon 
the mountains in Greece. The 
Attic honey was accounted the 
best, because of the excellence 
of this sort of thyme, which 
grows about Athens. 

Vela traham, &c.] A meta- 
phor tåken from såiling. 

Biferique rosaria Pæsti. ] 

Pæstum is a town of Cala- 
bria, where the roses blow twice 
in a year." Servius. 
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Quoqi|e modo potds gauderent intuba rivis, 120 

Et virides apio ripæ, tortusque per herbam 

Cresceret in ventxem cucumis : nee sera comantem 

Narcissu4)[i, aut flexi tacuissem vimen acanthi» 

PaLlentesque hederas, et amantes littora myrtos. 

Namque sub CEbaliæ memini me turribiu altis, 125 

Qua niger bumectat flaventia culta Galesus 

Corycium vidisse senem : cui pauca relicti 

Jugera runs erant ; nee fertilis illa juvencis. 

Nee pecori opportima seges> nee commoda Baccho. 

Hie rarum tamen in diunis olus, albaque circum 130 



Quoque modo potis gauderent 
intuba rivis.] The plant which 
Virgil means in this place is en- 
dive. See the note on book i. 
ver. 120. 

Virides apio np«. ] Apium 
is thought to be derived from 
ape», because bees are fond of 
that plant. 

Tcnrtusque per herbam cresce" 
ret in ventrem cucumis.'] The 
poet gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the cucumber in a few 
words. The winding of the 
Btalk along th% ground, and the 
swelling of the fruit, excellently 
distinguish these plants. 

Sera comantem narcissum.'] 
We have no reason to doubt, 
but that the narcissus of the 
ancients is some spedes of that 
which we now call narcissus or 
daffddil. 

Amantes littora myrtos.'] Myr- 
tles delight in growing near the 
sea shore. 

(Ebalus.] "CEbalia is La- 
conia, whence Castor and Pollux 
are called, by Statius, (EbcUida 
Fratres." Servius. — ^The poet 
means Tarentum by the lo/ty 



timers of (Ebalia, because a co- 
lony from ^aconia^ under the 
conduct of Phalantus/came ta 
Calabria, and augmented the 
city of Tarentum. 

Galesus.] Galesus is a river 
of Calabria, which flows near 
Tarentum. 

Relicti.] Servius interprets 
this word forsaken and contemp- 
tible. The land was neither 
fit for vineyards, com, nor pas- 
ture, and therefore the Cala- 
brians neglected it. But this 
old man knew how to make 
use of it, by converting it into 
a garden, and apiary. Virgil, 
therefore, shews the Romans, 
that a piece of land inight be 
fit neither for com, which is 
the subject of his flrst bopk ; nor 
vines, of which he treats in his 
second; nor cattle, which take 
up the third ; and yet, that by 
the example of this foreigner, 
they might know how to culti- 
vate it to advantage. 

Seges.] See the note on book 
ii. ver. 266. 

Albaque circum lilia.] The 
white lilies are those whick 
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lilia, verbenasque premens, vescumque pa>p&vef^||||^; > ^ 

Regum æquabat opes animis ; seraque revertens ' . 

Nocte domum, dapibus mensas onerabat inemtLs* 

Primus vere rosam, atque autumno carpere pona ; 

£t cum tristis hyems etiamnum frigore saxa 135 

Rumperet, et glacie cursus frænaret aquanim. 

Ule comam moUis jam turn tx>ndebat acanthi» 

Æstatem increpitans seram, zephyrosque morantes. 

Ergo apibus fætis idem atque- examine multo 

Primus abundare, et spumantia cogere pressis 140 

Mella fåvis : illi tiliæ, atque uberrima pinus ; 

Quotque in flore novo pomis %e fertilis arbos 

Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat. 

Ule etiam seras in versum distulit ulmos. 

Eduramque pyrum, et spinos jam pruna ferentes, 145 

Jamque ministrantem platanum potantibus umbraa. 

Verum hæc ipse equidem spatiis exclusus iniquis 

Prætereo, atque allis post me memoranda relinquo^ 



were most celebrated and best 
known among the ancients. 

Verbenas.] The rerbena, from 
whence our English name ver- 
vain is derived, was a sacred 
herb among the Romans. 

Premens.] It has been ob- 
served, in the note on book ii. 
ver. 346. that vir^ulta premere 
properly signifies the increasing 
of a plant by layers. But here 
premeni must be understood of 
planting in general. 

Ille comam mollis jam turn 
tcmdebat acanthi.] The acan- 
thw here spoken of is an herb, 
and by comam is meant the 



leaves. The epithet mollis is 
added to express the softness 
and tenderness of these leaves. 

Ergo apibus fætis.] The poet 
always takes care in his digres- 
sions, not to forget the principal 
subject. Therefore he mentions, 
in this place, the benefits which 
accrued to the old Corycian, 
from this extraordinary care of 
his garden, with regard to his 
bees. 

Spinos jam pruna ferentes.] 
" The plum-tree is called spi- 
nns, in the masculine gender^ 
for thorns [sentes] are called høi 
spina." Servius. 
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Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Jupiter ipse 

Addidit, expediam : pro qua mercede, canoros 150 

Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque æra secutæ, 

Dictæo cæli regem pavere sub antro. 

Solæ communes natos, consortia tecta 

Urbis habent, magnisque agitant sub legibus sevum ; 

Et patriam solæ, et certos novere penates : 155 

Venturæque hyemis memores, æstate laborem 

Experiuntur, et in medium quæsita reponunt. 

Namque aliæ victu invigilant, et fædere pacto 

Exercentur agris : pars intra septa domorum 

Narcissi lacrymam, et lentum de cortice gluten 160 

Prima fsLvis ponunt fundamina : deinde tenaces 

Suspendunt ceras : aliæ, spem gentis adultos 

Educunt fætus : aliæ purissima mella 

Stipant, et liquido distendunt nectare cellas.. 

Sunt, quibus ad portas cecidit custodia sorti ; 165 

Inque viæm speculantur aquas, et nubila cæli : 

Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 

Ignayimi fucos pecus a præsepibus arcent. 



Nunc age, ficc.] Here the 
poet begins to speak of the 
polity of the bees, by which all 
their actions contribute to the 
public good. He tells us, in this 
passage, that Jupiter bestowed 
this extraordinary economical 
genius on the bees, as a reward 
for the service they did him, 
-when an infant, by feeding him 
With theur honey, in the cave 
where he waa concéaled from 
the devouring jaws of his father 
Saturn. 

Dictæo tu6 an^o.] 



Dict€t, or Dictaut mons, is a 
mountain of Grete, where Ju- 
piter wa» said to be concéaled. 

NarcisH lacrymam. The 
flowers of narcissus, or dafifodil, 
form a cup in the middle. These 
cups are supposed to contsdn 
the tears of the youth Narcissus, 
who wept to deatb» 

Jgruwum fucos peau a præ^ 
septim (xrcerUJl The drones are 
a sort of bees without stings, 
which do not assist the othert 
in their labour. On this ac- 
count it is generally thought, 
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Feiret opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 

Ac veluti, lentis Cyclopes fulmina massis 170 

Cum properant, alii tauriois follibus auras 

Accipiunt redduntque, alii stridentia tingunt 

Æra lacu : gemit impositis incudibus Ætna : 

Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 

In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. 176 

Non aliter, si parva licet componere magnis, 

Gecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 

Munere quamque suo. Grandævis oppida curæ. 

Et munire fayos, et dsedala fingere tecta. 

At fessæ multa referunt se nocte minores, 180 

Crura thymo plenæ ; pascuntur et arbuta passim. 

Et glaucas salices, casiamque, crocumque rubentem. 

Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 



that they are expelled by the 
labouring bees. Some affirm 
that the drones are the males, 
and that, after the work of ge- 
neration is over, they are driven 
from the hive by these ama- 
zons. 

Ac veluti f &c.] The poet 
compares the labour of the 
bees to that of the Cyclops, in 
forming thunderbolts ; and then 
speaks of the various offices 
which are assigned to these po- 
litical insects in their republic, 
and the cautions which they 
use in defending themselves 
against rising winds. 

In numerum.'] That is, in a 
certain order, making a sort of 
harmonywith the regular strokes 
of their hammers of diflferent 
weights. 

Cecrcpias.'] The poet calls 
th€ bees Cecropias, from Ce- 



crops king of Attica, where the 
honey was famous. 

Grandævis oppida curæ.] This 
passage is tåken from Aristotle, 
who observes, that the older 
bees work within doors, and 
thence become more hairy ; but 
that the younger sort go abroad, 
and therefore are smoother. 

Crura thymo plenæ.] The 
hairiness of the bees legs serves 
to retain the juices which they 
gather from flowers. 

Crocumque ruhentem.] The 
petal of the saffron flower is 
purple, but the three divisions 
of the style, which are the only 
part in use, are of the colour of 
fire. 

Ferrugineos hyacinthos.] There 
are many flowers commonly 
known in gardens under the 
name of hyacinth, but none of 
them agree with the description 
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Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus unus. 

Mane Tuunt portis ; nusquammora: rursus eåsdem 185 

Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere campis 

Admonuit, tum tecta petunt, turn corpora ciirant. 

Flt sonitus, mussantque oras et limina circimi. 

Post, ubi jam thalamis se composuere, siletur 

In noctem, fessosque sopor suus occupat artus. 190 

Nee vero a stabulis pluvia impendente recedunt 

Longius, aut credunt cælo adventantibus Euris ; 

Sed circum tutæ sub mænibus urbis aquantur, 

Excursusque breves tentant, et sæpe lapillos. 

Ut cymbæ instabiles fluetu jactante saburram, 195 

ToUunt : his sese per inania nubila librant. 



which we find of this flower 
araohg the poets, who represent 
it as having the letters A I in- 
scribed on its petals. The poets 
feign that the boy Hyacinthus, 
who was unfortunately killed by 
Apollo, was changed by that 
deity into • a hyacinth, which 
therefore was marked with these 
notes of lamentation to express 
Apollo' s grief. It is also feigned, 
that the same flower arose from 
the blood of Ajax, when he sle w 
himself ; those letters being half 
the name of that hero. We are 
told, that the flower in ques- 
tion was shaped like a lily, was 
of a red colour, and was marked 
with the letters A I. Virgil 
calls it, in this place, /em^g^neu*, 
and in the third eclogue he calls 
it suave rubens, Hence we can 
only gather, that the colour of 
this flower is a deep shining 
red. I take the' epithet ferru- 
gineos, in this place, only to ex- 
press the deepness of the colour. 



I am pretty well satisfied, that 
the flower celebrated by the 
poets, is what we now are ac- 
quainted with under the name 
of lilium fioribus reiflexis, or 
martagon, and perhaps may be 
that very species which we call 
imperial martagon. The flowers 
of most sorts of martagons have 
many spots of a deeper colour ; 
and sometimes 1 have seen these 
spots run- together in such a 
manner, as to form the letters 
A I in several places. 

Omnibus una quies, &c.] This 
passage is tåken from Aristotle, 
who says, that in the morning, 
they are all silent, till one of 
them calls the rest up with two 
or three hums ; then they all 
go out to work. And when 
they return, they are at first 
tumultuous, but grow more quiet 
by degrees, till at last one flies 
buzzing round the rest, as if it 
commanded silence, upon which 
they are all immediately quiet. . 
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lilum adeo placoisse apibus niirabere morem. 

Quod nee concubitu indulgent, nee corpora segnes 

In venerem solvunt, aut fætus nixibus edunt ; 

Vemm ipsæ e foliis natos et suavibus^herbis 200 

Ore legiint : ipsæ regem parvosque Quirites 

Sufficiunt ; aulasque et, cerea regna refingont. 

Sæpe etiam duiis errando in cotibus alas 

Attrivere, ultroque animam sub fesce dedere : 

Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 205 

Ergo ipsas quamvis angusti terminus æyi 

Excipiat ; neque enim plus septima dudtur måbm. 

At genus immortale manet, multosqne per annos 

Stat fortuna domus, et avi nunmAtur avorum. 

Præterea regem non sic Ægjrptus, et ingens 210 

Lydia, nee populi Parthørum, aut Medus Hydaspes 



Vcrum ipuB e foliis natos.'] 
By foliis, perhaps the poet means 
the petals or leaves of flowers ; 
for Aristotle speaks wholly of 
flowers. 

Neque enim plus septima dud- 
tur æstas.'] Aristotle says that 
bees live six years, and that 
some last seven ; but if a swarm 
subsists nine or ten years, it is 
thought very happy. 

Præterea regem, &c.] In this 
paragraph the poet compares 
the obedience of the bees to 
their king with that of the most 
servile nations, the Egyptians, 
Lydians, Parthians, and Medes. 

Ægyptus.] The Egyptians 
were remarkable adorers of their 
monarchs, many of the heathen 
gods being the deified kings of 
that people. 

Ingens Lydia.] Lydia was a 
region of Asia Minor, famous 



for their rich king Cræ^s, and 
their golden river Pactolus. 

Populi Parthorum.] Parthia 
was a region of Asia, bounded 
on the west by Media, on the 
north by Hyrcania, on the east 
by Ariana, and on the south by 
the deserts of Garman ia. These 
people are reported to have been 
so submissive to their king, as 
to kiss his foot and to touch the 
ground with their mouths when 
they approached him. 

Medus Hydaspes.] The Hy- 
daspes, of which we find such 
abundant mention among the 
ancient writers, was a river 
India. But here Virgil seems to 
speak of a Median river of the 
same name, which, however, I 
do not find mentioned by any 
of the ancient geographers. — 
Catrou, in his note on this pas- 
sage, says the Hydaspes was a 
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Observant. Rege incolumi mens omnibus ana est : 
Amisso rupere fidem ; constructaque mella 
Diripuere ipsæ, et crates solvere fevorum. . 
Ille opemm custos : illuin admirantur, et omnes 215 
Circumstant fremitu denso, stipantque frequentes ; 
Et sæpe attollunt humeris, et corpora bello 
Objectant, pulchramque petunt per vulnera mortem. 
His quidam signis, atque hæc exempla secud 
Esse apibus partem divinæ me^tis, et haustus 220 
Ætherios dixere ; Deiim namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, cælumque profimdum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum> 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas. 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 225 
Omnia : nee morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum> atque alto succedere eælo. 
Si quando sedem angustam, servataque mella 
Thesauris relines ; prius ha,ustu sparsus aquarum 
Ora fove, £umosque'manu præteftde sequaces. 230 
Bis gravidos cogimt fætus, duo tempora messis, 

river of Persia, and gives us a sophers, considering the great 

caution not to confound this sagacity of these insects, have 

river with the Indian Hydaspes. supposed them to partake of the 

The river meant by him seems divine mind. 

to be the Choaspes, which, per- Si quando, &c.] In this parå- 

haps, Virgil might, with a poet- graph the poet speaks of the 

ical liberty, csdl the Hydaspes two seasons of taking the honey, 

of the Medes. This river rising and of the passionate temper of 

in Media, flowa through Susiana, the bees. 

near the city Susa, one of the Fumosque manu prætende se- 

capltals of the Persian empire, quaces.'] It is a custom to drive 

The water of it was so very fa- bees with smoke. 

mous, that, according to Plu- Fættis.] The commentators 

tarch, the Persian kings would agree, that by this word not the 

drink of nb other, young bees, but the honey, is 

His quidam signis, &c.] The meant. 

poet observes, that some philo- Duo tempora me$sis»} The 
A a 
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Taygete simiil os terns ostendit honest^m 

Pleias, et oceani spretos pede reppulit amnes : 

Aut eadem sidus fiigiens ubi piscis aquosi 

Tristior hibemas cælo descendit in undas. 235 

Ulis ira modum snpra est, læsæque veneniim 

Morsibus inspirant, et spicula cæca relinquunt 

Adfixæ venis, animasque in ruinere ponunt. 

Sin duram metues hyemem, pafcesque futuro, 

Contusosque animos, et res miserabere fractas ; 240 

At suffire thymo, cerasque recidere inanes 

Quis dubitet ? nam sæpe fevos ignotus adedit 

Stellio, et lucifiigis oongesta cubHia blattis, 

Immunisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucus^ 



poet seems to follow Aristotle, 
who says there are two seasons 
of making honey, in spring and 
in autumn. 

Taygete.] Taygete was one 
of the Pleiades. 

Ulis ira modum supra est,"] 
He now assigns a reason for 
spirting water and smoking 
them; because otherwise, being 
animals of strong resentment, 
they would revenge their quar- 
rel on the person who sho\ild 
offer to assail them. 

Animasque in minere ponunt.] 
It is said to be a vulgar error 
that bees lose their lives with 
their stings. 

Sin duram metues, &c.] The 
poet now proceeds to speak of 
the manner in which those hives 
should be treated, where the 
honey is not tåken, but left to 
support the bees in winter, and 
mentions the plagues that infest 
them. 

At suffire thymo.] The sense 



séems to be, though you think 
fit not to benefit yourself by de- 
priving them of their honey, yet 
it will be worth the while to 
take some pains about preserv- 
ing them. 

Cerasque recidere inanes.] — 
Servius seems to understand, 
the poet to mean, that some 
wax should be cut into small 
pieces, and given the bees for 
nourishment. But he is cer- 
tainly to be understood of taking 
away the superfluous wax, lest 
the empty cells should afford 
room for noxious animals. 

Ignotus stellio.] The stellio is 
a small spotted lizard, called 
also a swift. The poet calls it 
ignotus, because of its creeping 
into hoies and corners. 

Lucifugis blattis.] The blatta 
is an insect something like a 
beetle : some take the cockroch 
to be the blatta. They are called 
iucifugæ, because they do not 
appear by daylight. 
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Aut asper crabro impaiibus se immiscuit anxiis ; 245 

Aut dimm tineæ genus, aut invisa Minervæ 

Laxos in foribus suspendit aranea casses. 

Quo magis exhaustæ fuennt, hoc acrius omnes 

Incumbent generis lapsi sarcire ruinas, 

Complebuntque foros, et floribus horrea texent. 250 

Si vero, quoniam casus apibus quoque nostros 

Vita tulit, tristi languebunt corpora morbo. 

Quod jam non dubiis poteris cognpscere signis ; 

Continuo est ægris alius color : horrida vultum 

Deformat macies ; tum corpora luce carentum 255 

Exportant tectis, et tristia fiinera ducunt : 

Aut illæ pedibus connexæ ad limina pendent, 

Aut intus clausis cunctantur in sedibus omnes, 

Ignavæque fieune et contracto £dgore pigræ. 

Tum sonus auditur gravior, tractimque susurrant, 260 

Frigidus ut quondam sylvis inunurmurat auster ; 



Crabro."} The hornet is an 
insect like a Wasp, but twice as 
big. 

Imparibus armU,'] This insect 
is too large and stropg for the 
bees to encounter with it. 

Dirum tineæ genui,} The 
tinea is the moth that eats gar- 
ments and many other things. 

■Invisa Mtnervæ aranea,']-—' 
Arachne, a Lydian maid, dis- 
puted with Minerva t;he prefer- 
enqe in wéaving tapestry. — 
Arachne performed her work to 
admiration ; but as she had re- 
presented in it the crimes of se* 
▼eral of the gods, Minerva, in a 
rage, destroyed it : at which 
Arachne being grieved, hanged 
^lerself. The goddess, in com- 
passion, changed her to a spider. 



Quo magis exkauHæ, &c.] It 
has been observed by the writera 
on agriculture, that if the beea 
have too much honey left them, 
they will be idle; whereas if you 
leave them but little, they wiU 
be diligent in repairing their 
loss. 

Si vero, 5tc.] He speaks of 
the diseases of bees, and the re- 
medies for them ; whence he 
takes occasion to give a beauti- 
ful description of a plant, which 
he calls ameUus, 

Horrida vultum deformat ma- 
cies.] Varro observes, that a 
rough look is a sign that the 
bees are sick, unless it is about 
the time of their beginning to 
work ; for then they look rough 
wjth labour, and grow lean. 
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Ut mare soDicitum stridet refluentibus undis, 
Æstuat ut clausis rapidus fomacibus ignis. 
Hie jam galbaneos suadebo incendere odores, 
Mellaque arondineis inferre canalibus, ultro 265 
Hortantem, et fessas ad pabula nota vbcantem, 
Proderit et tunsum gallæ admiscere saporem, 
Arentesque rosas, aut igni pinguia multo 
Defruta» Tel Psythia passos de vite racemos, 
CecrojKumque thymum, et grave olentia centourea. 270 
Est etiam flos in prads, cui nomen amello 
Fecere agricolæ> &cilis quærentibus herba. 
Namque uno ingentem tollit de cespite sylvam^ 
Aureus ipse ; sed in foliis, quæ plurima circum 
Fimduntor, violæ sublucet purpura nigræ. 275 
Sæpe deum nexis omatæ torquibus aræ. 
Asper in ore sapor. Tonsis in vallibus illum 



Gallæ.] The gall is an excre- 
scence or nest of an insect, 
fol-med on the oaks in Italy, 
after the same manner that oak 
apples are in England. All parts 
of the oak, especially the galls, 
are astringent ; they are very 
proper, therefore, for the purg- 
ing to which bees are subject in 
the spring, occasioned by their 
feeding greedily upon spurge 
after their winter penury. 

Grave olentia centaurea.'] — 
This herb was so called from the 
Centaur Chiron, who was said 
to be thereby cured of a wound 
accidentally inflicted by an ar- 
row of Hercules, according to 
Pliny. 

Est etiam flos in pratis, &c.] 
I think we may venture to af- 
firra, that the plant here de- 



scribed is the cuter atticus, or 
purple Italian starwort. But let 
us see how Virgil*s desfcription 
agrees with the oster atticus. — 
Ray says it is common in the 
uncultivated valleys of Italy, 
Sicily, and Narbonne. From 
this root arise a vast number of 
stalks, which Virgil poetically 
calls a great wood, ingentem 
sylvam. The flower is of that 
sort which botanists call a ra- 
diated discous flower : the disk 
is yellow, and the ray purple. 

Fecere ag^ricoke.] The poet 
tells us, amellus is a rustic 
name, not that by which it was 
known at Rome, and among the 
writers of natural history. 

Violæ nigræ.'] The common 
violet. It is called black, from 
its dark purple colour. 
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Pastores, et c^rva legunt prope flumina Mellæ. 

Hujus odorato radices incoque Baccho, 

Pabulaque in foribus plenis appone canistxis. 2S0 

Sed si quem proles subito defecerit omnis, 

ifec, genus unde novæ stirpis ^evocetur, habebit, 

Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri 

Pandere, quoque modo cæsis jam sæpe juvencis 

Insincerus apes tulerit cruor, altius omnem 285 

Sxpediam prima repetens ab origine famam. 

Nam qua Pellæi gens fortunata Canopi 

Acoolit efiuso stagnantem flumine Nilum, 

Et circum pictis vebitur sua rura phaselis; 

Quaque pharetratæ vicinia Persidis urget, 290 



. Sed H quem proles, &c.] The 
poet having already spoken of 
the ways of driving noxious 
animals from the bees, and of 
the method of ciiring their dis- 
eases, now proceeds to describe 
the manner after which the 
total loss of them may be re- 
paired, which he tells us wa» 
practised by the Egyptians. 

Arcadii magistri.] The Ar- 
cadian master is A.ristæus. 

Pellæi Canopi,] Strabo tells 
us, that this city was so called 
from Canopus, the pilot of Me- 
nelaus, who died there ; and 
that it is a hundred and twenly 
stadia distant from Alexandria. 
Pella, according to the same 
author, was accounted the me- 
ti'opolis of Macedonia, being the 
birth-place both of Philip and 
Alexander. The city Canopus 
gives name to one of the most 
considerable mouths of the Nile, 
being the nearest to the city 
which Alexander built in Egypt, 
and called from his own. name 



AlQzandria. Therefore Virgil 
describes the weat side bf tha 
Delte, by caUiog fet the Pellæan 
Canc^us, on account of the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, 

Gens fortunata,] The inha- 
bitants of this part of Egypt are . 
called happy, on account of the 
great fertility of their coimtry. 

Accolit effuso stagnantem flu- 
mine Nilum,] Strabo tells us, 
that whenÆe Nile overflows, 
the whole country is covered 
with water, except their habita- 
tions, which are built either 
upon natural hiUs, or upon banks 
raised by art, which at that time 
have the appearance of so many 
islands. 

Pharetratæ vicinia Persidis.] 
The Persians were famous for 
riding, hunting, and shooting 
arrows. We are not to under- 
stand the poet in this place as 
speaking of Persia strictly so 
called, which was bounded oo 
the west by Susiana and Media, 
on the north by Parthia, on the 

a3 
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Bt viridem Ægypt»m nigra foecundat arena. 
Et diversa ruens septem discurrit in ora 
Usqae coloratis anmis devexus ab India : 
Omnis in hac certam regio jadt arte salutem. 
Exiguus primum, atque ipeos contractua ad usua 
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east by Caramania, and on the 
south by the Persian gulf, but 
of the empire of those people 
extended by Cyrus. Xenophon 
tells us that great monarch left 
behind him an empire bounded 
on the east by the Mare Ery- 
thræum, on the north by the 
Black sea, on the west by Cy- 
prus and Egypt» and oa the 
south by Ethiopia. Here, then, 
we see plainly how the Nfle may 
press the borders of Persia, 
since the Persians had extended 
their dominion as far as Egypt, 
^e poet had before spoken of 
the west side of the Delta under 
the name of Canopus ; and now 
he expresses the east side, or 
Pelusian mouth of the Nile, as 
bordering on the empire of the 
Persians. Catrou finds some 
colonies of Persians seated on 
each side of the Upper Egypt, 
which he thinks the poet means 
in this verse. 

Ni^ra arena.'] Arena is fre- 
quently used for any sort of 
soil ; and besides, it has been 
observed by travellers of the 
best credit, that the natural soil 
of Egypt is sand. 

Septem discurrit in ora.] The 
seven mouths of the Nile are 
so very famous, and so fre- 
quently spoken of, that it may 
seem unnecessary to say any 
thing here concerning them. — 
But as the sense of this passage 
very much depends on a right 
understanding of the form of 



the Lower ISgypt, I shall foUow 
the descripti(m giTen of it by 
Strabo. This famous geograpl^ 
observes, that the Nile flo^ 
directly northward, from the 
borders of Ethiopia, till it comes 
to the Delta, where t)eing di^ 
"vided as from a vertex, it makes 
a triangular figure : the sides of 
the triangle are two channds of 
the Nile running down on each 
side of it to the sea ; that on 
the right hand to Pelusium, and 
that on the left to Canopus and 
HeracUum : and the base is the 
sea coast between Pelusium and 
Heraclium. Th us the island is 
encompassed by the sea, and 
two channels of the Nile ; and 
is called Delta, because it re- 
sembles the Greek letter of that 
name. 

Cohratis amnis devexus ab 
Indis.] The Ethiopians, from 
whose country the Nile is al- 
lowed to descend, were fre- 
quently called Indians by the 
ancients. Thus our poet himself, 
in the eighth Æneid, mentions 
Indians among the nations that 
assisted Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Here the Indians are generally 
allowed to be the Ethiopians, 
for it does not appear that there 
were any oriental Indians in that 
army. 

Omnis regio.] Bythesewords 
the poet plainly shews that be 
has been speaking only of one 
country. 

Exiguus primum, &c.] It w as 
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' locus : hunc angustique imbrice tecti 
que premunt arctds, et quatuor addunt» 
Qoatoor a ventis obliqua luce fenestras. 
Turn vitulus, bima curvans jam cornua fronte» 
Quæritur; huie geminæ nares, et spiritus oris 300 
Multa reluctanti obstruitur, plagisque perempto 
Tunsa per integram solvuntur viscera pellem. 
Sic positum in clauso linquunt, et ramea costis 
Subjidnnt fragmenta, thymum, casiasque recentes. 
Hoc geritur, zephyris primum impellentibus. undas, - 805 
Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
G^amila quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo* 
Interea teneris tepe&ætus in ossibus humor 
Æstuat, et visenda modis animalia mm, 
Trunca pedum primo, mox et stridentia pennis 310 
MiBcentur, tenuemque magis magis a^ra carpunt ; 
Donec, ut æstivis efiusus nubibus imber, 
Brupere ; aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagittæ, 
Prima leves ineunt si quando prælia ParthL 
Quis deus hane, Musæ, quis nobis extudit artem ? Slå 
Unde nova ingressus hominum experientia oepit } 
Pastor Aristæus fugien» PeneVa Tempe, 

the gofieral opinion of antiquity eoncludes the Georgicks with 

tfaat bees were produced from the fable of Aristæus, which in- 

the putrid bodies of cattle. cludes that of Orpheus and Eu- 

Zepkyris primum impellenHbus rjdice. This paragraph contains 

undas,'] Thia wind is said by the complaint of Aristæus for 

Fliny to begin to blow about the the loss of his bees, and his 

eighth of February. mother^s permission to him to 

Hirundo.'] The time of Ihe enter the sources of the rivers, 
swallows coming is said by Co- Penéia Tempe.] Tempe, as 

lumeUa to be about the twenti- was observed in the note on 

eth or twenty-third of Fe- book ii. ver. 469. is used by the 

bruary. poets to express any pleasant 

Oms deut, &c.] The poet plain ; but here the epithet Pe* 
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Amiseds, ut fiuna, apibus morboque famjeque» V 

Tristis ad extremi sacrum caput adstitit aimus« 

Multa querens, atque hac afiatus voce parentem : .320 

" Mater Cyrene, mater, quæ gurgitis hujue 

Ima tenes, quid me præclara stirpe deorum. 

Si modo, quem perhibes, pater est Thymbræus Apollo, 

Invisum Éitis genuisti ? aut quo tibi nostri 

Pulsus amor? quid me cælum sperare jubebas ? 325 

£n etiam hunc ipsum vitæ mortalis honorem, 

Quem mihi vjix frugum et pecodum custodia solers 

Omnia tentanti extuderat, te matre, relinquo. 

Quin age, et ipsa manu felices erue sylvas ; 

Fer stabulis inimicum ignem, atque interfice messes: -330 

Ure sata, et validam in vites molire bipennem ; 

Tanta meæ si te ceperunt tædia landis." 

At mat^r sonitum tiialamo sub fluminis alti 



neia plainly determines that the 
real Thessalian Tempe is meant. 
The river Peneus rises in Pin- 
dus, a great mountain of Thes- 
saly, and flows through the de- 
lightful plains of the Thessalian 
Tempe. 

Caput.} Some understand 
this of the mouth of the river ; 
but that was near Tempe, where 
Aristæus was supposed to dwell. 
He forsook the plains, and re- 
tired to the springs of the river, 
and the mountain Pindus. 

Mater Cyrene.'] Virgil makes 
Cyrene the daughter of Peneus; 
but Pindar makes her the daugh- 
ter of Hypseus, king of the La- 
pithæ, son of the Naiad Creusa, 
by Peneus. AJmost the whole 
ninth Pythian ode is tåken up 
With the account of Cyrene, of 



which I shall give an abstract. 
This beautiful young lady was 
educated by her father, in the 
valleys of Pindus. Her whole 
delight was in hunting wild 
beasts, which greatly tended to 
the security of her father* s eat. 
tie. Apollo happened to see her 
fighting with a lion, and fell in 
love with her ; in consequence 
of which he carried her into 
Africa, where she was delivered 
of our Aristæus, and gave her 
name to the famous city Cy- 
rene. 

Thymbræus Apollo."] Apollo 
hau this surname from Thym- 
bra, a town of Troas, where he 
had a famous temple. 

Bipennem,'] The hivennis is a 
sort of bill with two edges. 
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Sensit : eam drcum Milesia vellera nymphæ 

Carpebant, hyali saturo fiicata colore : 335 

Dr3nnoque, Xanthoque, ligeaque, Phyllodoceque, 

Cæsariem effusæ nitidam per candida colla : 

Nesæe, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque, 

Cydippeque, et flava Lycorias; altera virgo. 

Altera turn primos Lucinæ experta labores : 340 

Clioque et Beroé soror, Oceanitides ambæ, 

Ambæ auro, pictis incinctæ pellibus ambæ ; 

Atque £ph3rre, atque Opis, et Asia Deiopea ; 

£t tandem positis velox Arethusa sagittis. 

Inter quas curam Clymene narrabat inanem 345 

Vulcani, Martisque dolos, et dulcia fiirta : 

Aque Chao densos divdm numerabat amores. 

Carmine quo captæ, dum fiisis moUia pensa 

Devolvunt ; iterum matemas impulit aures 

Luctus Aristæi, vitreisque sedilibus omnes 359 

Obstupuere : sed ante alias Arethusa sorores 

Prospiciens, simmia flavum caput extulit unda, 

£t procul : " O gemitu non firustra exterrita tanto, 

Cyrene soror ; ipse tibi tua maxima cura 

TVistis Aristæus Penei genitoris ad undam 355 

Milesia veUera,] See the note Being pursued by the river-god 

on book iii. ver. 306. Alpheus, she was changed into 

Hyali.^ This colour is a sea- a fountain by Diana, 
green or glass colour. Curam Clymene narrdbat ina» 

Drymoque, flfcc.] The poets nem Vulcani, &c.] This story of 

seem fond of making long cata- the amour of Mars and Venus, 

logues of nymphs, as may be and their being caught :in a net 

seen in Hesiod, Homer, and by Vulcan, is sung by Demodo* 

others. cus, in the éighth Odyssey. 

Tandem poiitis velox Arethtua Penei genitoris,'] We have 

sagittis.'] The nymph Arethusa, seen already that Peneus, ae« 

according to the fable, vas the cordingtoPindar,wasthegrand- 

daughter of Nereus and Doris, father of Cyrene. 
tnd one of Diana's companions. 
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Hie nunc Emathiæ portus patriamque revisit 390 
Pallenen : hunc et nymphæ veneramur, et ipse 
Grandævus Nereus : novit namque omnia vates, 
Quæ sint, quæ fuerint, quæ mox ventura trahantur. 
Quippe ita Neptuno visum est : imTnania cajus 
Armenta, et turpes pascit sub gurgite phocas. 395 
Hie tibi, nate, prius yindis capiendus, ut omnem 
Expediat morbi causam, eventusque secundet. 
Nam sine vi non ulla dabit præcepta, neque illum 
Orando flectes : vim duram et vincula capto 
Tende : doli circum hæc deinum firangentur inanes, 400 
Ipsa ego te, medios cum sol accenderit æstus, 
Cum sitiunt herbæ, et pecori jam gratior umbra est. 
In secreta senis ducam, quo fessus ab undia 
Se recipit ; facile ut somno aggrediare jacentem* 
Verum ubi correptum manibus, vinclisque tenebis ; 405 
Turn variæ eludent species atque ora ferarum. 
Fiet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris, 
Squamosusque draco, et fulva cervice leæna : 
Aut acrem flammæ sonitum dabit, atque ita vinclis 
Excidet, aut in aquas tennes dilapsus abibit. 410 
Sed quanto ille magis formas se vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis coutende tenacia vincla ; 
Donec talis erit, mutato corpore, qualem 



fictitious sea-horses are sup- 
posed to resemble horses in 
their foreparts with two legs, 
and to end in a tail like fishes. 
Therefore Virgil calls them both 
fishes and horses. 

Pallenen.'\ Pallene is a pe- 
ninsula of Macedon. Virgil 
makes this the native country 



of Proteus, though it has been 
already observed Homer calls 
him an Egyptian. He might, 
perhaps, be born in Macedon, 
and then travel into Egypt ; for 
according to Herodotus, he was 
an obscure person in that coun- 
try. 
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Videris, incepto tegeret cum lumina somno." 

Hæc Qxt, et liquidum ambroaæ diffimdit odorem ; 415 

Quo totum nati corpus perduxit : at illi 

Dulcis compositis spiravit crinibus aura, 

Atque habilis membris venit vigor. Est specus ingens 

Exesi latere in montis» quo plurima vento 

Dogitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos ; 420 

Deprensis olim statio tutissima nautis. 

Intus se vasti Proteus tegit objice saxi. 

Hie juvenem in latebris aversum a lumine nympha 

CoUocat : ipsa procul nebulis obscura resistit 

Jam rapidus torrens sitientes Sirius Indos, 425 

Ardebat cælo ; et medium sol igneos orbem 

Hauserat : arebant herbæ, et cava flumina siccis 

Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant ; 

Cum Proteus consueta petens a fluctibus antra 

Ibat : eum vasti circum gens humida ponti 430 

Exultans rorem late dispersit amarum. 

Stemunt se somno diversæ in littore phocæ. 

Ipse, yelut stabuli custos in montibus olim» 

Vesper ubi e pastu vitulos ad tecta redudt, 

Auditisque lupos acuunt balatibus agni, 485 

Jam rapidus, &c.] Here the AU these words, rapidus, tor- 

poet uses a beautitul circumlo- rens, sitientes, Indos, ardebat, 

cution to express the middle of igneus, are expressive of great 

one of the hottest days in sum- heat. He enlarges the idea, by 

mer. Sirius, a star of the first representing the grass burnt up, 

magnitude in the mouth of the and the rivers boiled to mud. 

dog, rises about the time of the It was the violent heat that 

sun'8 entering into Leo, towards caused Proteus to retire into his 

the latter end of July, making cave, where he would be the 

vhat we call the dog-days. He more easily surprised, being fa- 

shews it to be the time of noon, tigued and glad to sleep. 

by saying the sun had finished Amarum.] The sea water is 

the middle or half of his course. really bitter as well as salt. 

Bb 
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Considit scopulo medius, numerumque recenset. 

Cujus Aristæo quoniam est oblata fetcultas; 

Vix defessa senem passus componere membra, 

Cum clamore ruit magno, manicisque jacentem 

Occupat. Ille suæ contra non immemor årtis, 440 

Omnia transformat sese in miracnla remm, 

Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluvinmque liquentem. 

Vemm ubi nulla fiigam reperit pellacia, victus 

In sese redit, atque hominis tandem ore locntus : 

" Nam quis te, juvenum confidentissime, nostras 445 

Jussit adire domos ? quidve hine petis ?" iuquit. At ille : 

Seis, Proteu, seis ipse : neque est te fidlere cuiquam. 
Sed tu desine velle : åehm. prsecepta secuti 
Venimus hine lapsis quæsitum oracula rebus." 
Tantum eflatus ; ad hæe vates vi denique multa 450 
Ardentes oculos intorsit lumine glauco. 
Et graviter frendens, sic fatis ora resolvit : 
** Non te nullius exercent numinis iræ. 
Magna luis commissa : tibi has miserabiHs Orpheus 
Haudquaquam ob meritum pænas, ni fata resistant, 455 
Suscitat ; et rapta graviter pro conjuge sævit. 
Illa quidem, dum te fugeret per flumina præceps, 

Tantum effatus, &c.] The magni; but the nymphs, who 

poet now proceeds to the answer were oflFended with Aristæus, 

of Proteus, wherein he tells were not great deities : and a3 

Aristæus the cause of his disas- for Orpheus and Eurydice, they 

ter was the injury offered by were no deities at all. 
him to Eurydice, the wife of Or-pheus.] He was the son of 

Orpheus. This whole story is CEagrus, a king, or, according 

told by Virgil in so beautiful a to Servius, a river of Thrace, by 

manner, that it does not seem the muse Calliope. He is highly 

unworthy of tlie mouth of a celebrated for his extraordinary 

dcity. skill in music and poetry, and 

Non te 7iullius.] Servius in- was one of the Argonauts. 
terprets this, non humilis sed 
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Immanem aate pedes hydrum moritura puella 

Servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba. 

At chorus æqualis Dryadum clamore supremos 460 

Implemnt montes : flerunt Rhodopeiæ arcea» 

Altaque Pangæa, et Rhesi Mavortia tellus, 

Atque Getæ, atque Hebrus, et Actias Orithyi& 

Ipse cava solans ægrum testudine amorem, 

Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in littore secum, 465 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 

Tænarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, 

£t caligantem nigra formidine lucum 

Ingressus, Manesque adiit» regemque tremendum, 

Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 470 

At cantu commotæ Erebi de sedibus imis 

Umbræ ibant tennes, simulachraque luce carentum : 

Quam multa in sylvis avium se millia condunt. 

Vesper ubi, aut hibemus agit de montibus imber : 

Rhodopeiæ arces."] Rhodope really made of the shells of tor- 
and Pangæa are mountains of toises. It was a received story 
Thrace. among the ancients that Mer- 

Rhesi Mca)ortia tellus,'] Mars cury, finding accidentally a dead 

was said to be bom in Thrace. tortoise on the banks of the 

Rhesus was 4;he son of Mars, Nile, made a lyre of it ; whence 

and king of Thrace in the time Horace caUs bim, curoa lyrat 

of the Trojan war,- -which was parentem. 

after the death of Orpheus. Tænarias fauces.] Tænarus 

Getæ»] The Getæ were a is a promontory of Peloponne- 

people dwelling in the neigh- sus, fabled to be the entrance 

bourhood of Thrace. into the infemal regions. 

Hebnu.'] A river of Thrace. Manes.'] This word is used 

Et Actias Orithyia.] Ori- for departed souls, for the places 

thyia was the daughter of Erec- where they dwell, and also for 

theus, king of the Athenians. the infemsd deities. 

She was ravished by Boreas, Erebi.] Erebus, according to 

anfl carried into Thrace. Hesiod, was the son of Chaos ; 

Cava testudine.] The poet but according to some, it is the 

calls the lyre cava testudo, be- name of the profounde&t man- 

cause the ancient lyres were sion of hell. 

Bb2 
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Matres atque yiri, defunctaque corpora vita 475 

MagnanimÅm l^eroum, pueri, innuptæque poellæ, 

Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentom; 

Quos drcum limus niger, et deformis arundo 

Cocytiv tardaque palus inamabilis unda 

Alligat« et novies Styx interfdsa cx)ércet. 480 

Quin ipsæ stupuere domus, atque intima Letiu 

Tartara, cæruleosque implexæ crinibus angues 

Eumenides, tenuitque inhians tria Geiberus ora, 

Atque Ixionii cantu rota constitit orbis. 

Jamque pedem referrøis casus evaserat onmes, 485 

Redditaque Eurydice superaa veniébat ad auras, 

Pone sequens ; namque hane dederat Proserpina legem : 

Cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 

Ignoscenda quidem, sdrent si ignbscm Manes. 

Restitit, Eurydicenque suam, jam luce sub ipsa, 490 

Immemor heu ! victusque animi, respexit. Ibi omnis 

EiFusus labor, atque immitis rupta tyranni 

Fædera, terque fragor stagnis auditus Avemis. 



Coq/ti.'] Cocytus and Styx 
are rivers of hell. 

Cantu.] The story of Ixion 
is, that he was condemned to a 
perpetual turning upon a wheel 
in hell. 

Jamque pedem referens, Sec] 
The poet proceeds to relate the 
return of Eurydice to light, the 
unhappy impatience of Orpheus 
to gaze at her, his lamentations 
for his second loss, and the mi- 
serable death of that great poet, 
which concludes the speech of 
Proteus. 

Namque hane dederat Proser- 
pina legem.] . The condition of 
not looking at his wife, till they 



were quite retired from the in- 
fernal dominions, is inferred, 
though not directly expressed 
by the poet,^ 

Ignoscenda quidem.] Ovid 
says, Eurydice herself did not 
blame him, because his error 
proceeded from love of her. 

Fragor.] Servius understands 
fragor to mean an exultation of 
the shades at the return of Eu- 
rydice ; but I think fragor is 
not used for a sound of joy : at 
least I am sure Virgil never iises 
it in that sense, but for some 
great crash, or horrid noise. I 
take it in this place to mean a 
dismal sound given by the earth. 
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Illa; ' Quis et me/ inquit, ' miseram, et te perdidit, Orphea ? 
Quis tantus furor ? en iterum crudelia retro 495 
Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. 
Jamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata nocte, . 
Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu ! non tua, palmas.' 
Dixit^ et ex oculis subito, ceu fumus in auras 
Ck)mmixtus tenues, fugit diversa : neque illum 500 
Prensantem nequicquam umbras, et multa volentem 
Dicere, præterea vidit ; nee portitor Orci 
Amplius objectam passus transire paludem. 
Quid faceret ? quo se rapta bis conjuge ferret ? 
Quo fletu Manes, qua numina voce moveret ? 505 
Illa quidem Stygia nabat jam frigida cymba. 
Septem illum totos perhibent ex ordine menses 
Rupe sub aéria, deserti ad Strymonis undam 
Flevisse, et gelidis hæc evolvisse sub antris, 
Mulcentem tigres, et agentem carmine quercus* 510 
Qualis populea mærens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur fætus ; quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit : at illa 
Elet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
lutegrat, et mæstis late loca questibus implet. 515 
Nulla Venus, non ulli animum flexere Hymenæi. / 

or perhaps a clap of thunder, to ciously chosen by the poet on 

signify the greatness of the mis- this occasion, because the leaves 

fortune. of this tree trembling with the 

Strymonis.'] Strymon is a least breath of air, make a sort 

river of Macedon, on the bor- of melancholy rustling. 
ders of Thrace. PkUomela.] Servius thinks 

Qualis populea, &c.] This the poet puts the nightingale 

simiie is no less justly than ge- here for any bird ; but surely 

nerally admired as one of the what the poet says here could 

most beautiful that ever came not be applied to any other 

from the moutli of a poet. bird. 

PopiUea,} The poplar is judi- 
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Sdns H3rperborea8 glacies, Tamdmque nivalem, 

Arvaque Riphæis nunquam viduata pruinis 

Lustrabat, n^tam Eurydicen, atque irrita Ditis 

Dona querens. Spretæ Ciconum quo mimeie matres, 520 

Inter sacra Deum, noctumique orgia Bacchi, 

Discerptum latos juvenem sparsere per agros. 

Turn ^uoque marmorea caput a cervice revulsum 

Gurgite cum medio portans CEagrius Hebrus 

Volveret, Eurydicen vox, ipsa et fiigida lingua, 525 

Ah miseram Eurydicen ! anima iugiente vocabat : 

Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripæ." 

H»c Proteus ; et se jactu dedit æquor in altum. 

Quaque dedit, spumantem undam sub vertice torsit. 

At non Cyrene : namque ultro afiata timentem : 530 

Nate, licet tristes animo depellere curas. 

** Hæc omnis morbi causa : hine miserabile nymphse 

Cum quibus illa choros lucis agitabat in altis, 

Exitium misere apibus. Tu mimera supplex 



Tanaim.'] The Tanais, or 
Don, is a river of Muscovy, 
which empties itself into the 
lake Mæotis, and divides Europe 
from Asia. 

Spretce Ciconum quo munere 
mutres.] The Cicones were a 
people of Thrace, living near 
the raountain Ismarus, and the 
outlets of the river Hebms. 

Noctumique orgia Bacchi.] 
The orgies were a mad solera- 
nity sacred to Bacchus, which 
was celebrated with a kind of 
drunken fury. It was in one of 
these drunken fits, it seems, 
that Orpheus was tom in pieces. 

æagrius Hebm^,] The He- 
brus is called CEagrian, from 



CEagrus the Thracian king or 
river mentioned before to be 
the father of Orpheus. 

Eurydicen.'] The repetition 
of the name of Eurydice, in this 
and the following verses, is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

At non Cyrene.] Proteus, 
having delivered his oracular 
answer, Cyrene advises her son 
to oflfer sacrifices to the offended 
nyraphs, and to appease the 
manes of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Aristæus folio ws the instruc- 
tions of his mother, and is sur- 
prised to see a swarm of bees 
come out of the carcases of the 
sacrificed oxen. 
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Tende petens pacem, et faciles venerare Napæas. 535 

Narnque dabunt veniam votis, irasque remittent. 

Sed, modus orandi qui sit, prius ordine dicam. 

Quatuor eximios præstanti corpore tauros, 

Qui tibi nimc viridis depascunt summa Lycæi, 

Delige, et intacta totideoa cervice juvencas. 540 

Quatuor his aras alta ad delubra Dearum 

Gonstitue, et sacrum jugulis demitte cruorem : 

Corporaque ipsa boum frondoso desere luco. 

Post, ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus ; 

Inferias Orphei Lethæa papavera mittes, 545 

Placatam Eurydicen vitula venerabere cæsa, 

Et nigram mactabls ovem, lucumque revises." 

Haud mora : continuo matris præcepta facessit : 

Ad delubra venit ; monstratas excitat aras ; 

Quatuor eximios præstanti corpore tauros 550 

Ducit, et intacta totidem cervice juvencas. 

Post, ubi nona suos Aurora induxerat ortus, 

Inferias Orphei mittit, lucumque revisit. 

Hie vero subitum ac dictu mirabile monstrum 

Aspiciimt ; liquefacta boum per viscera toto 555 

Stridere apes utero, et rjiptis efFerv^ere costis ; 

Immensasque trahi nubes : jamque arbore summa 

Confluere, et lentis uvam demittere ramis. 

Hæc super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam, 



Napæas.] The Napææ are 
the same with the Dryades. 

Inferias,'] The inferio! were 
sacrifices offered to the Manes. 

Uvam,] See the note on book 
ii. ver. 60. 

' Hæc super, &c.] Virgil hav- 



ing now^ finished this noble 
poem, takes care to inform the 
reader of the time when it was 
written, and of the name of the 
author, asserting it to himself, 
that no future plagiary roight 
pretend to so great an honour. 
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Bt 8iq>er «rbonbus : Cosar dam magniis ad flltmn 5G0 

Fulmiiiat Baphraten bello, victonpie Tolentes 

Fér populos dat jura, viamqne adfectst Olympo. 

Hk) Yirgfliuin me tempore dtJds alebet 

Fta^nope, stodua florentem igpoobilia oti : 

Garmina qui kun pastomm, andaxque juventa, 565 

lltyre» te patul» cedni sab teginme &gi. 

Cæmr dum magnui, ftc.]-^ and drew the ndghbouring nt> 

Theæ lines m a firesh arga- tioiM, and eten the Indiana, to 

ment, that VirgU continued the make a voluntarf tnbmiaaion to 

' care of his Geoiglcks as kmg as him. See tiie notes on ver. 27. 

be lived, for the time here men- 80. hook iii. 

tioned is the year before his PartkeMpe,1 This was the 

death. It was then that Aogus- name of an aneient city, wfaich^ 

tus Cæsar was at the head of whoi rehaiU, was caUed Naples. 

the Roman legions in person, Amdagque /uventa,] Aocord- 

on the banks of the Euphrates, ing to Serrlus, Virgil ms twen- 

and compeDed Phraates to rei- ty.eight years old when he 

store the eagles which the Par- wrote his edognes. 
thians bad tåken from Crassus ; 
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ABI ALO 

Abi-ss, ktis, f. apine-tree, G. ii. 68. 
accingor, v. 3,preparedfor, G. iii, 46. 
accipio, v. 3. / gather, G. iv. 172. 

ac-er, ris, re, ac-ris, re, swift, G. iii. 8. providenif diligent, G. ii. 
405. 

acerv-us, i, m. an heap, a stack, G. i. 158, 185. 

«ci-es, éi, f. an army, G. 1 . 480. 

ectus, par. dispersed, G. iii. 482. past, G. i. 413. 

acuo, v. 3. / rouse, G. iv. 435. 

adeo, adv. chiefly, G. i. 24. 

adversus, adj. adverse — advei*so flumine, against the stream, G. i. 
201. 

æd-es, is, f. a bee-hive, G. iv. 268. 

æg-er, ra, rum, adj. sick at heart, E. i. 13. painful, G. iii. 512. 

pining, G. iv. 464. 
æquus, adj. kind, G. ii. 225. wholesome, G. iii. 546. 
a-er, ens, m. the air, the top [of a tree,) G^ii. 123. 
æs, æris, n. money, E. i. 36. a drum, G. iv. \5\.armour, G. ii. 282. 

a brazen statue, G. i. 480. a vessel, G. iii. 363. 
æst- as, atis, f. the spring, G. iii. 296. a year, G. iv. 207. the air, G. iv. 

59. 

æth-er, ens, m. Jupiter, G. ii. 325. 

ag-ens, entis, par. moving or draunng, G. iv. 510. pursuing, G. iii. 
412. 

aggredior, v. 3. / aspire to, E. iv. 48. seize, G. iv. 404. 
agito, v. 1 . / manage, treat of, G. iii. 287. 

agm-en, inis, n. a swarm, G. iv. 69. a fiood, spout, G. i. 322. th$ 

unnding of a serpent, G. iii. 423. 
ago, v. 3. / disperse, G. i. 421. I spread, G. ii. 364. lihrow off, G. iii. 

203. / turn about, G. ii 392. 
almus, adj. pregnant, G. ii. 330. 
alo, v. 3. 1 propagate, G. i. 22. 

B 
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CIR 



alt-um, i, n. the top {of a tree,) G. ii. 210. 
alve-us, i, m. the hollow trunk of a tree, G. ii. 453. 
amarus. adj. briny, G. ii. 238. iv. 431. 

anim-u8, i, m. thoughty G. iv. 132. desire^ appetite, G. iii. 521. 

memory, E. ix. 61. nature, G. ii. 61. 
antr-um, i, n. a den, cave, grotto, an hoUow trunk, G. iv. 44. 
aplo, v. 1. / set, G. ii. 369. 
aptus, fidy fastened together, G. iii. 168. 
arbust-um, i, n. a vineyard, G. ii. 416. 
ardeo, v. 2. / love eamestly, E. ii. 1. 

argutus, adj. whistling, whispering, E. vii. 1. viii.22. G. i. 294. 
aridus, adj. shrill, crashing, G. i. 357. 
arist-a, æ, f. a year, E. i. 70. 

arm-a, arura, n. pl. utensils, instruments, implements, G. i. 160. 
armatus, par. manned, G. i. 266. 
arv-um, i, n. soil, womb, .G. iii. 136. 

Asius, adj. Asian, of Asia, a lake and town near the river Cayster, 

G. i. 383. iv. 343. 
atque, con, for thwith, G. iii. 526. 

auct-or, oris, m. et f. a donor, giver, G. i. 27. prognostic, G. i. 432. 
aven-a, æ, f. {met.) a pipe, an humble strain, E. i. 2. x. 51. 
aul- a, æ, f. an honeycomb, G. iv. 202. 

Bacchatus, par. danced over by Bacchanals, G. ii. 487. 
bid-ens, entis, m. an hoe, a mattock, G. ii. 355, 400- 
bonus, adj. skilful, E. v. 1. 

brachi-um, i, n. the tendrils of a vine, G. ii. 368. a claw, G. i. 34. 
brum-a, æ, f. the winter-solstice, G. i. 211. 

Cado, v. 3. / am neglected, G» iii. 138. 
calath-us, i, m. milk-pan, G. iii. 402. 

can-is, is, m. et i.adog-Jish, {sea-dog,) E. vi. 77. the dog-star, G. i. 

218. ii. 353. 
cano, v. 3. / crodk, G. i. 378. 
capistr-um, i, n. amuzzle, G. iii. 399. 
capto, v. 1. / snuff, G. i. 376. 
captus, par. pleased, delighted, G. iv. 348. 
cap-ut, itis, n. root {of a tree,) G. ii. 355. 
carm-en, inis, n. an epitaph or inscription, E. v. 42. 
carpo, v. 3. / eat, G. iii. 296. / browse upon, E. i. 79. I spin, G. iv. 

335. I fan, G. iv. 311. 
castr-a, orum, pl. n. a bee-hive, G. iv. 108. 
cav-a, æ, f. a bee-hive, G. iv. 68. 
cavus, adj. /w// of holes, G. iv. 44. 
cell-a, æ, f. a honeycomb, G. iv. 164. 
certam-en, inis, n. a prize, G. ii. 530. 
certus, adj. distinct, determinate, G, i. 60, 231. 
cingo, v. 3. / crown, E. vii. 28. 
circul-us, i, m. a collar, G. iii. 166. 



CLA 



DIS 



clam-or, oris, m. humming, G. ir. 76. 

claustr-um, i, n. a mole, a dam, G. ii. 161. 

coactus, par. / collected, E. yi. 3(V. 

cceruleus, adj. green, G. i. 236. Iwid, G. i. 453. 

cogo, v. 8. / thicken, G. iv. 36- 

colo, v. 3. 1 preserve, E. iii. 61. 

col-or, oris, m. the outward shew or heauty, E. ii. 17. 

com-a, æ, f. lec^ves, G. iv. 137. boughs, tendrils, G. ii. 368. 

compesco, v. 3. 1 prunc, lop off, G. ii. 370. 

compositus, par. regular, G. iii. 192. trimmed, G. iv. 417. 

concedo, v. 3. farewell, E. x. 63. 

congestus, par. 1 cmiered, E. i. 69. I ftUed, G. iv. 243. 

conj-ux, ugis, m. et f. a lover, E. viii. 66. 

conspectus, pår. coTispicuous, remarkable. 

consumo, v. 3. / spend, drain, G. iii. 178. 

convello, v. 3. / unloose, G. i. 457. 

comu, n. inv. cornu-a, um, pl. n. the hendings, divided streams, or 

arms of a river, G. i v. 371. 
coron-a, æ, f. a constellaiion, G. i. 222. 
coroiio, v. 1. / Jill to the brim, G. ii. 528. 
corripio, v. 3. / rush aJong, G. iii. 104. 
cos, cotis, f. a ragged rock ar cliff, E. viii. 43. G. iv. 203. 
cubil-e, is, n. a hee-hive, G. iv. 45, 243. a nest, G. i. 411. an ox- 

stall, G. iii. 230. a mole-lodge, G. i. 183. 
cujus, adj. whose, E. iii. 1. v. 87. 
culp-a, æ, f. a disease, or infected sheep, G. iii. 468. 
cult-um, i, n. phfields, meadows, G. iv. 372. trees, G. ii. 196. 
cult-us, lis, m. management, G. i. 3. iv. 659. 
cumul-us, i. m. ridges, G. i. 105. 
cunabul-a, orum, pl. n. an kive, G. iv. 66. 

cur-a, æ, f. business, province, G. iv. 178. cultivation, G. i. 228. toil, 
G. ii. 439. / desire, G. iii. 1 12. / delight, darling, E. i. 58. G. iv. 
354. 

curr-us, us, m. thewheel {of a plough,) G. i. 174. 

Damno, v. 1 . 1 oblige, bind to do a thing, E. v. 80. 
deduco, v. 3. / drain, G. i. 114, 269. / launch, G. i. 255. 
deductus, par. humble, stender, E. vi. 5. 

defrut-a, orum, n. sub. uuine boiled down to half its quantity, G. iv. 
269. 

degenero, v. 1. / grow wild, G. ii. 59. 

dens, dentis, m. a plough-share, G. ii. 423. the point, edge, G. i. 

262. a pruning knife or hook, G. ii. 406. 
depulsus, par. / weancd, E. iii. 82. vii. 15. G. iii. 187. 
differo, v. irr. / dissipate, G. iii. 197. / plant, set {trees in a rov\) 

G. iv. 144. 

digestus, par. set, transplanted, G. ii. 54. set in lines, G. ii. 267. 

dilapsus, par. rotting, G. iii. 557. 

discurro, v. 3. to run, discharge {itself,) G. iv. 292. 
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do, 1. / tpread, G. u. 41. / make, G. ui. 83, 200, 247, 

566. W. 409. / ifwent, G. iu. 115. 
dol-or, oiis, m. a duease, G. iii. 457. 
domand-um, i, ger. irainmff, G. pi. 206. 

dom-us, i. vel As, f. a nett, G. i. 182. <m hioe, Q, iv. 159. an hamtj 

G. ii. 209. a region, qwirter, country, G. i. 371. ii. 115^ 
don-um, i, n. the tide, edge, G. iii. 436. 

duco, y. 3. i dday,putoff, £. ix. 56. Itpend, protract, G. iii. 379. 
duresco, v. 3. 1 acquire ttrengtK, G. L 72. 

% • 

£b-ur, oris, n. an iooryfiute or trumpet, G. ii. 193. 
dfimdo, y, 3. / etart, G. i. 512. 

eo, irr. i ruth out, G. ^r. 221. i drop, G. iii. 507. / øoze. G. ii. 
245. 

eripio, v. 3. / dip, G. iy. 107. 

err-ans, antis, par. creeping, E. iy. 19. 

erro, 3. Ifeed at large, E. i. 9. ^ 

error, m./ury, derangement, G. iii. 513. 

exerceo, y. 2. / practUe, G. i. 403. / tiS^, i. 99, 220. 

exhaostus, sub. the taking ofpains, G. ii. 398. 

expedio, v. 4. / ur^fold, G. iv. 150. 397. 

experienti-a, æ, f. sagacity, G. iv. 316. 

expulsus, par. tom up, G. i. 320. 

Facesso, v. 3. 1 execute, G. iv. 548. 

fas, n. ind. piety, attention to the dimne laws, G. i. 201. 

fausco, v, 3. / execute quickly, G. iv. 548. 

fel-ix, icis, ad}, propitious, G. i. 345. fruitful, G. ii. 81, 127, 188. 
fero, v. irr. / bear away, impair, E. ix. 51. 

ferr-um, i. n. any weapon or tool made of iron, as, a kntfe, G. iii. 

453, 468, 489. 
flagell-um, i, n. a shoot {of avine,) G. ii. 299. 
flos, floris, m. wax {from flowers,) G. iv. 250. - 
flu-ens, entis, par. luxuriant, G. ii. 370. 
fluo, v. 3. / hang down, G. iii. 524. 
fæmin-a, æ, f. a mare, G. iii. 216. 

fæt-us, As, f. product, G. ii. 442. agraft, or twig, ordon, G. ii. 69. 

pregnant, E. iii. 83. 
for-es, ium, pl. f. entrance {of an hive,) G. iv. 280. 
formid-o, inis, f. afoil or line {of crimson feathers,) G. iii. 372. 
for-us, i, m. the ceU of a honeycomb, G. iv. 260. 
fragil-is, e, adj. crackling, E. viii. 82. 
frangor, v. 3. / am baffled, G. iv. 400. 
frigidus, adj. dead, G. iv. 506. 
fultus, par. lying upon, E. vi. 53. 
fur, furis, com. a servant or slave, E. iii. 16. 
fusus, par. laid along, G. ii. 527. 

Gaudeo, v. 2. / triumph, G. ii. 510. / abound {laugh,) E. ix. 48. 
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geihm^a, æ, f. a hud or button {of a vine,) E. vii. 48. G. ii. 74, 335. 

cup set With gems, G. ii. 606. 
gemo, v. 3. / coo, E. i. 59. 
grati-a, æ, f. use, advantage, G. i. 83. 
grav-is, e, adj. unwbolesomey E. x. 75, 76. 

Haurio, v. 4. / finish, pass over, G. iv. 427. 

haust-us, (is, m. a draUght, sip, G. iv. 229. an emanatitm, G. iv. 

220. ^ 
horresco, v. 3. Iwave to andp-o, G. iii. 199. 
horre-um, i, n. a honey-comb, G. iv. 250. 
horribil-is, e, adj. horrible, dreadful, G. iii. 152. iv. 442. 
horridus, adj. /rozen, G. iii. 442. bristly, G.iv. 407. hairy, G.iv.93. 
hospiti-um, i, n.J sheUer, {retreat,) G. iii. 343. iv. 24. 
humesco, v. 3. 1 become wet, G. iii. 1 11. 
hyalus, m, the greenish colojtr of glass, G. iv. 336. 
hy -ems, emis, f. winter-tropic, G. ii. 322. 

Ignis, is, m. a planet, G. i. 337. 

ignoro, v. 1. / take not kindly to, G. ii. 268. 

iUaudatus, par. infamous, execrable, G. iii. 5. 

immun -is, e, adj. idie, idzy, G. iv. 244. 

improbus, adj. incessant, G. i. 145. greedy, G. iii. 431. 

imprud-ens, entis, adj. not inured to, unable to bear, G. ii. 373. 

inamabilis, adj. horrid, G. iv. 479. 

incido, v. 3. i make an end of, E. ix. 14. 

increpo, v. 1. / roiwe, exdte, G. iv. 71. 

indignus, adj. sharp, G. ii. 373. 

indulgeo, v. 2. / unden, spare, G. ii. 277. 

infero, v. irr. / convey, G. iv. 265. / direct, G. iv. 360. 

inform-is, e, adj. shapeless, G. iii. 247. 

inhio, v. 1. / covet, G. ii. 463. 

inhorreo, v. 2. / bristle {wave,) G. i. 314. 

insector, v. 1. 1 pursue, harrow, hoe, G. i. 165. 

iiisincerus, adj. corrupted, putrid, G. iv. 285. 

insulto, v. 1. I paw, G. iii. 117. 

ipse, pron. of my own accord, E. iv. 20. 

irascor, v. 3. / fight (practise,) G. iii. 232. 

Jug-um, i, n. the top orridge {of a hill,) E. v. 76. ix. 8. x. 11. 

jus, juria, n. human law, G. i. 269. 

juven-is, is, c, adj. a young lieifer, G. iii. 165. 

Lac, lactis, n. the dairy, G. iii. 394. 
lacert-us, i, m. a claH\ G. iv. 74. 

lacrym-a, æ, f. the moisture, or humour (hat any vegctable per.fpires, 

gum, G. iv. 160. 
lædo, v. 3. Ifatigue, weary, tire, E. ix. 64. 
lævus, adj./oo/wi, siUy, wrong, misguided, unlucky, E. i. 16. 



NSU 



Imnug-o, inis, tfur vpimfhiUt, G. ii. 51. 
Uipm^pu.jnercmg, fenetraiing, 6. Ui. 457. 
lar, Uris, m. substance, 6. iii. 344. 

lentas, adj. triåcid, ekimmjf, vitcout, G. ia. 281. W.' 160. riender, 
pUant,Jlejnble, E. i. 2$. iu. 8, 83. 16, 31. ix. 42. x. 40. 6. i. 
2^. ii. 12. liL 208, 434, {benéUng,) 558. io/Uned, maUetMe, 
dudUe, G. br. 170. drizzUng, faUing dy dtvpt, G. i. 290. 
oardeti,ateaie,%,i.A, 

lex, ]egi8, f. a term, eondUUm, covetmtt, G. 487. a league, 6. i. 
510. ^ 

lim-es, itls, m. a path between the rowi of vmes (jglaAe,) G. ii. 278. 

)ino, 3. IfiU up, 9top, G. iT. 39. 

liquidut, adj. pure, $ereBe, G. i. 404. 

kmge, adv. iof^^oreiymi, G.ir. 70.xu.452. ^ 

loqu-ens, entis, par^ øchoitig, uMtpeHng, E. viii. 22. 

histro, v. 1. / wander wér, G. iT. 519. 

lux, lucifl, f. life, G. iT. 25&. 

Malignus, adj. n&t to be adtwated, .barren, G, ii. 179. 

mal-um, i, n. an Upple, £. Ti. 61.. Tiii. 53. G. ii. 33. {m»d is t€Aen 

fér oiherfrwU,) a øniuv, £. ii. 51. a cxtron, G. ti. 127. 
ii>arit-u8, i, m. a itaiUon, hir^e, G. iii. 125. 
mas, maris, m. a buU, G. iii. 64. 

mat-er, ria, f, parent-iree, pfaiit, G. ii. 19, 23, 55. parent-earth, 
G. ii.268. 

maturo, t. 1. (/ do a ihing at leisure,) G. i. 261. 
meditatus, par. bringing (upon,) exercising (unth,) G. iii. 153. 
meditor, v. 1. 1 prdctise, play, tune, E. i. 2. vi. 8. / devise, E. v.6I. 
metnini, v. def. / réhearse, recite {by tums,) E. vii. 19. / make 

mentUm of, {sing,) G. iii. 90. 
mere- es, edis, i.pains, labour, G. ii. 62. 
metier, v. 4. / survey, pass, ride over, G. iv. 389. 
mico, v. 1. I prick up, {quicken,) G. iii. 84. / dart out, G. iii. 439. 
minist-er, ri, m. a minister, prtest, G. iii. 488. 
misceor, v. 2. I am disturbed, troubled, G. i. 359. / crowd, thirken, 

muster, G. iv. 16,311. 
mit-is, e, adj. mellow, ripe, E. i, 81. 
molitus, par. kaving worked {v^th a plough,) G. i. 494. 
monstr-um, i, n. a pemicious animal, G. i. 185. 
morb-us, i, m. tainted, infected, air, G. iii. 478. 
mors, mortis, f. annUUlation, exinanition, G. iv. 226. 
mun-us, eris, n. an offering, E. iii. 63, 68. a sacrijice, obUitwH, 

G. iv. 534. a rite, G. iv. 520. u^, purpose, G. iv. 40. tempting 

appenrance, G. iii. 391. 
mutatus, par. transplanted, G. ii. 60. 

Nat-ans, antis, pdiT.JloaHng, warirur^ G. iii. 198. 
nem-u», orts, n. the trees vf a grm^,^ fore-t , or inneyard, G. ii.308. 
i-ines, G. ii. 401. 



NID 



PRE 



nid-us, i, m. (a bee')hive, G. iv. 56. 

nit-ens, entis, par. (v. niteo,) rich, fertile^ G. i. 153. 

nitor, v. 3. J tend, grow, shoot, G. ii. 428. 

novus, adj. admirable\ excellent, extrcmdinary ^ E. iii. 86. darknm, 

G. i. 328. dark cloud, G. iv. 497. , 
nub-es, is, f. a swarm (of bees like a cloud,) G. iv. 60, 657. 
numer-us, i, m. the measure or time of a dance, E. vi. 27. 
nux, nucis, f. a chemut^ £. ii. 52. an almond, G. i. 187. 

Oblitus, par. kaving losty G. ii. 59. 
operatus, par. sacr^cing, G. i. 339. 
oppid-um, i, n. a hive, cell, G. iv. 178. 
oppositus, par. lying between, G. iii. 213. 

or-a, æ, f. a cranny, air or vent-hole, the side or edges of a bee-hive, 
G. iv. 39, 188. 

ord-o, inis, m. ex ordine, mthout intermissiony continucUly, G. iii. 

341. iv. 507. 
orig-o, inis, f. the first breed, G. iii. 122, 473. 
ornatus, par. crowned, E. vi. 68. G. iii. 21. 

os, oris, n. a muzzle, G. iii. 399. a bill, beak, G. iv. 17. a vizard, 
mask f G. ii. 387. a discourse, G. iii. 9. 

Pabul-um, i, n. materials for making koney, G. iv. 9. 
partes, pl. f. the secretSy mysteries, G. ii. 483. 
parturio, v. 4. / bhom, bud, E. iii. 56. G. ii. 330. 
penetrabilis, adj. penetrating, G. i. 93. 

peto, v. 3. I court, woo, G. iv. 218. / run towards, G. iii. 522. 

i attack, invade, G. ii. 505. / pelt, E. iii. 64. / butt, E. iii. 87. 
pix, picis, f. the pitch-tree, {pine, fir,) G. ii. 438. 
placit-um, i, n. what one cares for, what seemeth good or just, 

E. vii. 27. 

plant-a, æ, f. a plant, sprig, slip, cion, G.ii.23, (seedling,) 65, 80, 

300. iv. 115. 
plausus, par. patted, G. iii. 186. 
pocul-um, i, n. a watering trough, E. viii. 28. 
podagr-a, æ, f. thefoot-rof, G. iii. 299. 

pom-um, i, n. a prune, plum, E. ii. 53. a pear, E. ix. 50. anapple- 

iree, or any tree that heareth f rult, G. ii. 426. 
portit-or, oris, m. a ferry-man, (Cfiaron,) G. iv. 502, &c. 
potus, par. being drunk up, G. iv. 120. 
præcipio, v. 3. / dry up, E. iii. 98. 
præd-a, æ, f. provision, food, G. ii. 60. 

præs-ens, entis, adj. faoourable, propitious, E. i. 42. G. i. 10. 

speedily ejjicacious, G. ii. 127. ' 
præsep e, is, n. a hee-hire, G. iv. 168. 

prætendo, v. 3. / raise before, inclose, fenre, h^ige, G. i. 270. 
præveni-ens, entis, par. ushering in, E. viii. 17. 
prem-ens, entis, par. keeping — curbing — in, G. iii. 85. setting, 
planting, G. iv. 131. lop, G. i. 157. 



PRE 



SCE 



pressus, par. laden, G. i. 303. 

prior, adj. native, G. ii. 59. 

prohibeo, v. 2. 1 keep of, seter, G. iii. 398. 

prol-es, is, f. a $hoet {of a tree or pUmt,) G. ii. 3. 

propag-o, inis, f. a hranch, tendril, shoot, G. ii. 26. a Utyer, or in- 

arching (6y a tendrU,) G. ii. 63. 
prosequor, v. 3. / tell, describe, treat of, G. iii. 340. 
pub-ens, entis, par. young andjuicy, G. iii. 126. 
pub-es, is, f. a young bulhck, steer, G. iii. 174. 
pids-ans, antis, par. beating, G. iii. 106. tkrowing, (twanging,) 

G. iv. 313. 

putris, adj. light, loose, holloK», crumbling, moulderijig, G. i. 44, 
(mellow,) 215. ii. 204, 262. 

Qairit-es, ium, (um,) pl. m.free members or suhjects of their cojii- 
numweaUh, G. iv.20I. 

Radius, i, m. asironomiceU rod, E. iii. 4\.longishlank olice, G. ii. 86. 

rarus, adj. in wide ranks or lines, G. iv. 130. 

raucus, adj. cooing, E. i. 58. 

recludo, v. 3. / spread out, enlarge, G. iv. 52. 

reductus, par. retreating, winding bficktvard, retired, G. iv. 420. 

refero, v. irr. I claim, G. iii. 121. transmit, bear about them the 

mark of, G. iii. 128. 
remitto, v. 3. Idischarge, G. ii. 218. / thaw, dissolve, G. iv. 36. 
repono, v. 3. / tw longer ask or require, G. ii. 416. / shift nimbly, 

G. iii. 76. 

rescindo, v. 3. / scale, reiid, G. i. 280. / tana', G. iii. 453. 

resolvo, v. 3. / dispel, G. i. 302. apen, G. iv. 452. 

respondeo, v. 2. / echo back, E. x. 8. 

revertor, v. 3. / shoot jsr^in, G. ii. 312. 

rid-ens, entis, par. i^reen, blooming, E. iv. 20. 

rimor, v. 1. I ha unt, grope (in the rnarmrr in irhich aquatic lArds 

suck their food in morassy- ground,) G. i. 384. 
riv-us, i, m. rrin, G. ii. 165. 
rostr um, i, n. a probosas, G. iv. 74. 

rumpo, v. 3. / rend, tire out, stun as it were, G. iii. 328. / cut skurt 
G. iii. 43. 

ruo, v. 3. I break or spread ahroad irith the harroiv, G. i. 105. / 
am hastmin^ to its period, G. i. 313. I dart up, throv\ G. ii. 308. 

Sacell-um, i, n. n snired rare, E. iii. 9. 

sacer, adj. cursed or execruble, G. iii. 566. 

sacr-a, orum, pl. n. sacia lero, / am a priest, G. ii. 476. 

salio, v. 4. / boimd from, ]>'itter, G. i. 449. 

salt-us, us, m. gladcs or passes, E. vi. 56. 

sal-us, utis, f. remedy, resnurce, G. iii. 610. 

sat-a, orum, pl. n. tendrils, vine-plants, G. ii. 350. olire plants 
G. ii. 423. 
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sceleratus,^adj. sh4zrpf nipping, 6. ii. 256. 

secul-ui|p;i; n. men, G. i. 468. 

sed-es, i», C cells, G. iv. 228. abyss, G. iv. 471. 

seg-es, itis, f. a nursery where the cuttings of the vines are first 

planted, G. ii. 267. the vines, G. ii. 41 1. soil, land, G. iv. 129. 
segni-or, us, adj. less prolific, G. ii. 275. impotent, disabled, G. iii. 

96. 

segnis, a,dj. exhausted, {as land is said to be,) G. i. 72. 

sem-en, inis, n. principles, elements, E. vi, 32. young, whelps, 

G. ii. 152. transplanted slips, G. ii. 268. tender shoots, G. ii. 302. 

a plant, G. ii. 317, 354. 
sens-u8, lis, m. taste, G. ii. 247. 

sequor, v. 3. / relate, report, E. vi. 74. / name, mention, insist on, 

G. ii. 434. / seize, cleave to, G. iii. 565. 
serviti-um, i, n. servitude, bondage, a yoke, G. iii. 168. 
sign-um, i, n. signa movet, he marches on or forwards, G. iii. 236. 
sin- us, Cis, m, a notch, indsion, G. ii. 76. bound, limit, recess, 

G. ii. 123. biUoiDy train, G. iii. 238. a spire, joint, G. iii. 424. 
siti-ens, entis, par. eagerly, G. iii. 137. 

sordeo, v. 2. / am scomed, E. ii. 44. . 
sortior, v. 4. / substitute, reneu\ G. iii. 71. ' , 

sp-es, ei, f. the young {lambs,) G. iii. 473. 
squal-ens, entis, par. speckled, G. iv. 13, 91. ' ' 

stabul-um, i, n. (a bee-) hive, G. iv 14, 191. herd, G iv. 431. 
stagn-ans, antis, par. overjlowing, G. iv. 288. \ 
stell-a, æ, f. starlike meteors, G. i. 365. 
stemo, v. 3. / dispirit, sink, dismay, G. i. 331. 
strid-or, oris, m. fkipping, G. i. 407. 

stringo, v. 3. I strip, collect, gather with the liand, E. ix. 61. G. i. 

305. Iprune, strip, G. ii. 368. 
stupefactus, par. charmed, E. viii. 3. 
suadeo, v. 2. / invite, E. i. 56. 

subactus, par. well prepared, {or managed,) G. ii. 50. 
subditus, par. insinuated into, G. iii. 271. 
subjicio, v. 3. I sprout, shoot up, E. x. 74. or shelter, G. ii. 19. 
sublego, v. 3. / leam privately, E. ix. 21. 

submitto, v. 3. I select for stallions, keepfor breed, G. iii. 73, 159. 
sufficio, v. 3. I propagate, secure, G. iii. 65. 
sule- us, i, m. passages, pipes, G. iii. 136. 
sumo, v. 3. / put on, wear, G. ii. 387. 

supell-ex, ectilis, f. itnplements of husbandry, furniture, G. i. 165. 
supero, v. 1. 1 crawl or step over, G. iii. 317. 
surg-ens, entis, par. built with, swelling from, G. iii. 29. 
suscito, v. 1. I procure, bring down by curses, G. iv. 456. 
suspendo, v. 3. / imprint or turn up lightly, G. i. 68. / build in • 

arches, G. iv. 162. 
suspici-ens, entis, par. tossing her head up to, G. i. 376. 
syl v- a, æ, f. a nursery of plants or seedlings, G ii. 181. a number 

ofstalks, G. iv. 273. 
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Tabulat-um, i, n. the branches of a vine that run horizon^^ ; ring- 
lets, twiits, or curls of the vine, or fram stage to ^j£s, G. ii. 
361. ^ ' 

tacituB, adj* {thof/^h) nothing is said {of it by me,) evidently, G. ii. 
254. 

tædi-um, i, n. neglect, dAsregard, G. iv. 332. 
tamen, con. hy and hy, E. ix. 62. 

tardus, adj. that lasteth, or dtælls upmi thepalate, elammy, G. ii. 126. 

summer months, slow in coming on, G. i. 32. ii. 482. 
tempest-afi, atis, f. the plague, G. iii. 479. 
temp -us, oris, n. leaping time, G. iii. 123. 
tener, adj. kindly, teemiiig, penial, G. ii. 331. 
tenu-is, e, adj. ahallow, G. i. 68. ii. 289. clear, limpid, G. iii. 335. 

iv. 410. ethereal, immaterial, G. iv. 224. 
terg-um, i, n. ridges,furrows, G, i. 97, 236. side, G. ii. 271. surface, 

G. iii. 361. 

tero, v. 3. I tread, beat out, thresh, G. i. 192, 298. I work, finish, 

turn, G. ii. 444. 
terr-a, æ, f. dust^ G. iv. 97. 
test-a^ æ, f. (potsherd) lamp, G. i. 391. 

M;halaimus, i, m. cells, G. iv. 189. bottom, chambers, G. iv. 333. graf, 
G. k. 314. 

iSiesaur-u^ i, m. honeycomb, G. iv. 229. 

tondU^ Y.%. I browse, graze, G. i. 15. I lop, G. ii. 368. 

tonsoB, pftc* clipped, sheared, shom {lately grazed, G. i. 71^ neié 
^ moméflO» iv. 277. wreathed withfoliage, cut into a wreath, G. iii. 
^21. soft and fine, G. iv. 377. 

tractim, adv. with a drawling hum, G. iv. 260. 

traho, v. 3. / turn, change, G. iii. 485. 

tunic-a, æ, f. o rind, G. ii. 75. 

turp-is, e, adj. disproportionately large, G. iii. 52. offensive, G. iii. 
299. vnformed, shapeless, monstrous large, G. iv. 395. 

Val-ens, entis, adj. et par. /airest, ruddiest, G. ii. 70. 
varius, adj. incrusted, inlaid with^ G. ii. 463. 

ub-er, eris, n.ftuitfulness, {richness andfatness of soil,) G. ii. 185, 
234, 275. 

vel, conj. or, passim, even, E. iii. 50. viii. 69. G. ii. 289. iii. 202. 
veni-ens, entis, par. being at hand, E. v. 82. hovering over, E. ix. 
13. 

vent-er, ris, m. large size, a swelVmg like a belly, G. iv. 122. 

verso, v. 1. / tend, feed from place to place, E, x. 68. I Jan, G. iii. 

258. / carry ahout, stir up, G. iv. 83. 
verto, v. 3. I plough, G. i. 2. 147. 
vescus, adj. small gr ained, G. iv. 131. 
vestibul-um, i, n. an entraiice into an hive, G. iv. 20. 
vi-a, æ, f. temper, qualities, G. i. 418. a pass, ditch, G. iii. 141. 
victus, par. (animi) being no longer master of, G. iv, 491. 
vid-ens, entis, par. opening his eyes, E. vi. 21. 



VIM 



VUL 



vim-en, inis, n. strainers, G. ii. 245. 

vinco, v. 3. I surmountf fiy as high as, G. ii. 123. outlast, survive, 
G. ii. 295. overpower, burst open, ar cannot be contained in, G. ii. 
518. purge, G. iii. 560. 

virg-o, inis, f. Astrea, E. iv. 6. 

virgult-um, i, n. layers, G. ii. 346. 

vit-a, æ, f. souls, G. iv. 224. 

vivo, v. 3. vivite, Øtmell, E. viii. 58. 

und-a, æ, f. a wamn/^hrong or tide of people, G. ii. 462. 

und-ans, antis, par. streaming out in JiameSy G. i. 472. waving, G. ii. 
437. swelling, disturbed] foaming, Q. iii, 88. 

vol-ens, entis, Tpax, f or the purpose, G. iii. 129. 

volitans, par. flying (insect,) G. iii. 147. 

urb-8, is, f. an hive, G. iv. 193. 

ur-ens, entis, par. killing, G. ii. 196. 

US-U8, Ha, m. passage through, G. iii. 135. work, G. iii. 163. breed, 
G. iii. 2-11. 

uv-a, æ, f. a clmter of grapes, E. iv. 29, &c. a swarm of bm like o 

large duster of grapes, G. iv. 558. 
vuln-us,, eris, n. a malady, G. iii. 455. 
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